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5 ™ 5 a ™‘>- 6 - - U»s ISUm , „ , . 

«# i#, July 21 1742 

the Continental Congress 1733-86- i„ • * 8 meaber of 

’ JUage “hd chief-justice of the 

of New Jerseyj was appointed jud« e of tv, * OOUrt 

J 1 the North-west Territory 173a » „ 
the founder of the settlement • 1788 » md wa s 

settlements xn the Miami Valley. D. at CWt 
1314. Cincinnati F«b. 26, 


J, 1WS) ' “* * *• - - W . tat »*, 

.. .. « „4. iMi> ^ ^ the _ ^ ^ 

t»= <*•_, .« tled „ t So . port> ^ M ^ to<if ^ 

" ^ J ‘“ t “* *"* “ y Pr “ P °“ <il ”« * te “ r ' th *‘ <•■>« «*rth 1. hollo., op«. 

POle6 ’ and nSbitable within > containing several other concentric hollo® 

— ^ PUbli3hed — 1 - delivered many lectures (from 

* ° Ut ldlU) ^ 3UPp0rt ° f hlS theor >» •* Petitioned Congress to fit out an 

eXPediti ° n ^ t63t U * D * *“ P0Vert ^ &t Haai iton, 0., May 19, 1829. A son 
or his has recently (1876) revived the theory. 
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Sjmines’ Theory. 

On the evening of the 3 1st ultimo, Capt. 
John C!e«f g Si n mts chlivtied a Lecture in 
the Court Houston his theory of the earth 
*to.a very large and respectable audience 3 
of Ladies and Gentlemen and at the close of 
which James M'Bri,cle was called to the Chair 
!■ and Jthiel Brocks E q appointed Secretary, 
for the purpose ofmakihga public express¬ 
ion of their sentiments in regard to said theo- 
try, when the following preamble and resolu¬ 
tions were unanimously adapted_(viz.) 

Whereas we, citizens of Hamilton & Ross- 
ville, haying attsiidsii several Lectures of 

Capt John CSeves Svmmes in support of 
hi*; system nt the earth'* form, and being con 
grained, fro n the nu neiois phenomena 
and established truths embodied in confi rn 
ation there f, to admit that it is extremely 
plausible : — 

Do theref'jrt resolve*. That we esteem 
Sy mines’ \ hedt y of die Rirth deserving of 
serious examinat mn, ar'd woitby the atten¬ 
tion cf the American People. 

Resolved: That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the New papers 
printed in this ton n. 

Resolved: That this meeting do now 
adj iurn. 

JAMES M , BRIDE j Chairman. 
Attest — J. B ROOKS, Sect. 

Ham limn, May 3 1 <t 1824. 
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A pukUc Acknowledgment. 

To the public I beg leave to remark that 
the meeting assembled in the Court House 
at Hamilton on the 31st. ultimo consisting 
of citizens of Hamilton and Rossville, Mr. 
James M'Bride in the Chair & Jehiel Brooks 
Esq. Secretary passed a resolution by a u- 
nanimous vote recommending the new The¬ 
ory of the Earth to be worthy the attention 
of the American people. The adjournment 
followed the resolution so immediately 1 
had barely time to make a single remark 
by way of acknowledgment. But a high 
sense of the honor arid benefit which that 
meeting is calculated to confer induces the 
wish that an acknowledgment should be 
recorded in the ne wspapers of the day suita¬ 
ble to the occasions hoping & trusting howev¬ 
er that posterity will do more ample justice 
to the resolution than this feeble attempt of ; 
twine. I therefore defer the communica- | 
tion of my wish with this reiteration of my 
most sincere gratitude to that community 
which constituted the meeting. 

Already have several editors of Cincinna¬ 
ti papers determined to copy the resolution 
from the Hamiltion papers and scon I trust 


will the disposition to examine 


’ -— 7 ^»*w^**i U K 

and commend, thus begun at Hamilton, 
spread like an undulating wave from its cen¬ 
tre in Butler County Ohio to the utmost 
regions of civilization thus conferring an 
honorary reward on a life devoted to re¬ 
search and virtually compensate for the 
time spent in the attainment of a succession 
truthsW devolopements of philosophic 

With high hoDe in the nlrimuta 



u.jsi terrestrial sphere. 

Ni J °HN CI.EVES SYMMES. 


































Supplement 

TO THE 

CINCINNATI, 

No. 283.] SATURDAY, Nov. 6,1819. [N. Series. 

FOB. THE INQ.UISITOH. 

Cincinnati Reading-Room, Oct. 23d, 1819. 
Messrs. Editobs, 

The following numbers slighly 
amended, are offered for your publication; 
they have each been published at St. 
Louis, and in the National Intelligencer ; 
the first and last has not yet appeared in 
your columns, (where I now wish them 
recorded,) and the first has never yet 
been published in this city. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 


jYO. I. 

CIRCULAR. 

Light clevelofies light ,—“ ad infinitum: 

St. Louis, (Missouri Territory) North 
America, April 10th, A. D. 1818, 
TO ALL THE WORLD, 

I declare the earth to be hollow, and 
habitable within; and constituted of a 
number of concentric spheres, the poles 
of which are open twelve or sixteen de¬ 
grees. I pledge my life in support of this 
truth, and am ready to explore the con- 

mYi ’ 1 l] J C wor ]d w ili and support me 
m the undertaking. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES, 

NR. Iha 9 kl ?’ late Captain of Infantry. 

Pies of matter wS^! 0 !'' 116 preSS ’ atreatise on ™ princi- 
^aouoimt fm ! hoW l ,roofsof the above positions 

Vl ^s “ golden secret.” p1lLll01ae,Ul ’ and ^sclose Doctor Bar- 

>vS. tl ‘ r ® S are - the Patronage of THIS and the NEW 

: ~ the sLx e,d - 
and Bar ° n AleX - 

ncU land, stocked Ll « We fmd a " a nn country and 
not men,—on reach; vegetables ancl animals if 

«• '"‘"I&szzsstsz !f“ kte 

u *o me sucaeeding spring;. J e S 














Messes. Moroa^ Eott-e &, Co- 

Having ;ulq ec | a diagram to rriy favorite 
memoir, No 2, T wish it republished. I pre¬ 
sume its smallness has caused! it to be overlooked 
by many of the readers of my numbers; I am es¬ 
pecially led to think so, from having observed 
that some regard rriy new discovery as a lucky 
guess, rather than the result of minute investi¬ 
gation of causes and effects. The basis of what* 
ever credit may be awarded to me, lies within 
the compass of this memoir; for tire leading idea 
it contains, was the mainspring that led me to 
tiie first establishment of my own belief and de¬ 
cision, on the existence of concentric spheres 
and open poles. Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMME& 
September 23d. 1819. 


Geometry—Memoir No. 2 . 

St. Louis, June 1 7 th, 1818 . 

With dividers describe a circle on a plate of 
matter of loose texture, and in the centre, add a 
very small circle: then draw a right line through 
the centre. It is evident (as matter gravitates 
mutter in proportion to quantity and distance) 
that, either half of the inner circle, being almost 
equally surrounded by matter, must be very lit¬ 
tle gravitated ceuterwise; so being suspended, 
only a rotary motion is needed to throw it com¬ 
pactly towards the outer circle. This being ad 
mitted, it follows, that half wry from the cute • 
to the inner side of this circle of matter so throw n 
out, a like rarity, suspension, or balance of gra 
vhy, should prevail, and hence a disposition to 
separate into two concentric circles occurs: — 
therefore it follows, that successive similar sub¬ 
divisions should exist, gradually lessoning i, 
force or quantity. By applying this principle 
to the earth, 1 found the necessity of hollow 
concentric spheres. A decision of schoolmen 
on these lines, shall be followed by addition; ! 
positions, further explaining my new principles 
of hollow planets and cone-. ntrJcspheres, open* 
at the poles, declared in a circular letter of tin-. 

10 th of April. 1818. 

JNO. CLEVES SAMSES. 
of Ohio, late Captain of Tnfantrj, 


































GEOLOGY.—MEMOIR? NO. IIL 

« The light of ages 'past, developes light in tho»e 
succeeding —“ ad 

St. Louis, June 24th,.1818.. 

Having about a year since, decided in 
my own mind, on Uie geometrical necessi¬ 
ty of all planets being hollow, and consist¬ 
ing of separate concentric spheres involv¬ 
ed within each other ; like laws led me on 
the 19th December, 1817, at Pass Chris¬ 
tiana, (Gulf of Mexico,) to decide, that the 
rotation which throws the matter wide 
from the centre, would throw it some de- 
o-rees from the poles, and thus produce 
polar openings, about the axis of the 
spheres, the principles of which, are con¬ 
tained in my second memoir. 

1 On the 16th of last January, near Mo¬ 


bile, a fire-ball burst, that an instant be¬ 
fore projected a cone of fire from each 
pole horizontally, and at right angles with 
its course. Its bursting like a bomb-shell, 
showed it to be hollow,—the two cones of 
light besides its tail, showed it was then 
open at the poles : I therefore deemed it 
a little erratiek planet, or comet. This 
was the first fact I found confirming my 
new positions. 

The fire-ball that fell in Connecticut in 
1807, produced three distinct reports in 
rapid succession, and it made three con¬ 
vulsive leaps in its course, appearing less 
and less luminous at each of the two first 
convulsions, or throes, and disappearing 
with the third ; and three parcels of stone 
fell on the earth;—the second parcel five 
miles from the first, and the last parcel 
three or four miles from the second : This 
showed it consisted of three concentric 
spheres. It came from northwardly—the 
fragments lay in a N. E. and S. W. di¬ 
rection. Some of the sooty crusted sur¬ 
faces of the fragments appeared concave. 
This fire-ball was probably a transparent 
fluid, until it fell so low as to condense, 
and yield free heat, and it ultimately 
burst, because the heated air within 
could no longer bubble through the 
spheres from their mid-plane or volcanic 
space, owing to the fluid of the spheres, 
having successively condensed and crys¬ 
talled. The hard white globules of feld- 























spar, of one or two inches in diameter, 
with which it abounded, indicate, that 
smaller planets exist between the spheres 


of larger ones. 

Since last January, my mind has been 
almost entirely devoted to the study of 
nature’s laws, both abroad and at my read¬ 
ing desk :—and I have found full fifty 
strong additional facts, in proof of my new 
principles. I will state the base of a num¬ 
ber, from whence the studious may trace 
their merits, (as I have lately done) in 
books that treat of them. If the learned 
admit my philosophy without the publica¬ 
tion of a formal treatise, I shall be the 


more gratified. For the present I offer 
the following brief facts as proof. 

Proof 1. 1 he alternate dark and light 



circles seen round 
the poles of Mars, 
as if several concen¬ 
tric spheres open at 
their poles, existed 
one within another. 
SeeFerguson’splates 
of Mars. 




2nd. Saturn’s ring or rings, which have 
the appearance of being one or more of his 
outermost spheres, contracted N. and S. 
and greatly open at their poles, owing per¬ 
haps to great rarity and a rapid rotation. 
3d. One of the cusps or horns of Ve¬ 
nus, sometimes running 
15 degrees into her dark 
hemisphere, being nar¬ 
row, bends inwards like 
a hook before it termin¬ 
ates, as if this narrow 
lighted hook like part, 
wound round the rim of 
an annular cavity, that 
might be a hollow pole; 
Sc at other periods, either 
this or the other cusp or 
horn, terminates bluntly, 
leaving a dark space of 
several degrees,and again 
showing a tip, or spot of 
light, as if a hole or void 
space had interrupted the 
horn near the point—and 
as if the insulated spot ot 
light, was short of the end 
















of the horn, as it should appear, if it tep - 
mmated on a narrow verge of an inner 
sphere that could not afford room loi its 
protraction in full. 

4th. The belts of Jupiter (whose poles 
we cannot see} seem to favour the doc¬ 
trine of a plurality of spheres, more or 
less solid. 

5th. The spots on the sun, which have 
the appearance of fractured breaches in 
his outermost sphere, through which an 
inner sphere is seen, favour the theory ;— 
his poles too, must be open, (notwithstand¬ 
ing the slowness of his rotation,) but we 
can never see into them, owing perhaps to 
his being very much larger than the earth, 
and the earth being never very far from 
the plane of the sun’s equator. 

6th. Although the polar axis and equi¬ 
noxes precede , yet the just proportion of 
the flatted poles, are said to continue ; a-s if 
the globe yielded as a soap bubble yields. 

7th. Iron filings sifted on paper, form 
into concentric circlos, on holding a mag¬ 
net under the paper. This concurs with 
the mathematical demonstration laid down 
in my second memoir. Sediment also, in 
a cup or tub of water, sometimes settles 
in concentric circles. 

Other indices of proof, will be added in 
succeeding numbers, showing how the 
migration of fish and quadrupedes (it not 
birds) over and under the poLar ice, north¬ 
ward, in autumn, while poor, and south¬ 
ward, in the spring, when fat, prove my 
new doctrine. 

Man feels that the Deity is great and 
powerful, beyond comprehension :—this 
he is taught by religion and the wonders 
°i creation. So far as this feeling is 
lounded on the excellent and magnificent 
formation of the universe, (if I am right) 
it should be as many times double:!, as 
tnese qualities are shown to be, by each 
planet containing a succession of lesser 
ones, habitable on their inner and outer 
surfaces, either for man or fish, fowl and 
quadrupeds, which are often food fpr 










man-. The inside spheres of th-e sun and 
all his compeers, the stars, should also be 
included in the estimation. 

Although man cannot comprehend the 
greatness of GOD, yet the more they un¬ 
derstand his mighty works, the more they 
must adore him—hence correct philoso¬ 
phers cannot doubt divinity, or withhold 
worship,where all nature tells the*n, adora¬ 
tion is due. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES, 

Of Ohio. 

P. S. All the data I have yet obtained, inchoate, that near 
latitude 75 deg. North, the degrees should begin to decrease, 
so that the ninetieth should not be more than 5 er 10 miles;— 
that in high latitudes,gravity is so iittle abated by the rotary 
motion, that water should solidify with a much less qaantum * 
of cold there than here;—that sunshine often reaches nearly 
to the inside equators, ami may be refracted and reflected be¬ 
yond them. That when and where the sun shines perpen¬ 
dicularly on the verge of the sphere in summer, it should be 
excessively bot;—that the south pole is much more open than 
the north that the spheres are alternately farther off, and 
nearer each other, in successive pairs;—that the ins de seas 
are fresh, or nearly so,and discharge into the outer seas peri¬ 
odically, if not constantly, on each sphere respectively ;—that 
air coining out from the hollow of the inside spheres, is more . 
unhealthy to us than common air:—that the average space 
be:, wee* the largest spheres, is not less than 500 miles that , 
the-north pole, or axis, is 5 or 600 miles beyond the ninetieth 
degree, situated in vacant space ;—that the monsoons of the 
southern hemisphere, and our north-eastwardly and south- 
westward ly winds, are alternately forced out of and drawn 
into the hollow of the spheres at their open poles ;—and that 
most or all the fire-balls, come out of the hollow spheres, 
through the polar openings. J. C. S. 

NOTE. The diagrams do not necessarily ap¬ 
pertain to the above numbers, and can therefore be 
omitted by those editors ivho may be inclined to re¬ 
publish the numbers. J . C. S. 
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J From the National Intelligencer of 11th February 
1819, with some additions and corrections up to 
the 13th October, 1819. 

Whole Number—6. 

MISCELLANY. 

Cincinnati, Jan . 18/A, 1819. 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton —Pope advises au¬ 
thors to keep their works many years—I correct 
mine almost as often as I peruse them; hence 
cannot instantly profit by your acceptance of 
the offer I made of sending my Arctic Memoir 
for publication. My progress in studying na¬ 
ture is voluntary or spontaneous, and not the 
consequence of immediate volition ; so, hurry 
suits not with my studies. My intentions, how¬ 
ever, seldom subside until they are accomplish¬ 
ed, or clearly defeated: hence you may expect 
shortly to obtain the memoir alluded to in my 
last; and, in the mean time, I add in a note be¬ 
low, some of the particulars to be explained in 
my future numbers. ; 

My family require most of my time and ef¬ 
forts; 1 shall not, however, neglect to exert my¬ 
self in developing my new principles, even if 
it should cost a portion of the patrimony I de¬ 
signed for my children. If the world, or some 
particular national government, do not furnish 
the mea?:s to explore as I have asked, I can pro¬ 
ceed but slowly with my investigations; for my 
pecuniary concerns have been so much ne¬ 
glected in consequence of my scientific pur¬ 
suits, that I shall have to lay aside, for a time, 
several new memoirs, now in a progressive 
.State,including one on the source and produc¬ 
tion of animal, latent, and free heat. Wishing, 
my writings to be as free as air, I am unwilling 
to put them to sale: indeed I should prefer 
that my pupils, like the pupils of Doctor Black, 
should themselves develop my discovery.— 
Besides the time expended on my new posi¬ 
tions, 1 have paid out considerable sums for 
printing and postage, particularly for five hun ¬ 
dred circulars, of which, I distributed one to 
each notable foreign government, reigning 
prince, legislature, city, college, and philosoph¬ 
ical society, quite around the earth; also to our 
own president, and governors, legislatures, ci¬ 
ties, colleges, Sc philosophical societies, through¬ 
out the Union; and to each of the individual 
members of cur national legislature, as far as 
the five hundred copies would go. 

I leave much 1 have to say, unsaid, and con¬ 
clude with a quotation h'Pm Nicholson’s Encv- 
premia, under the head * Earth.” “ The at- 










tentive and ajciit'ul observer of the works of na¬ 
ture, whether when employed in examining 
the most wretched or the most sublime, will 
lind that judgment, and infinite wisdom and in¬ 
genuity, has equally prevailed throughout.— 
Can it then be supposed for a moment, that 
the internal part of the earth we inhabit has re¬ 
ceived less attention from the Creator, than those 
objects which are under our immediate and unim¬ 
peded inspection 

Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 

Items to be treated of in future numbers- 

All the data I have yet obtained, afford proofs 
and indications, (which I hope soon to shew) 
that the following paragraphs are well founded 

and true, viz:— . s 

1. The data 1 have yet obtained indicate, that 
the center of the north polar opening', is not at 
the axis of the earth, but a considerable dis¬ 
tance from it, on the side next America. 

2. That the magnetic needle regards the 
center of the polar opening, rather than the 
(garth’s axis. 

3. That the needle should so turn, on enter¬ 
ing a polar opening, as to have the same end 
N. o r S. within, that was N. or S. without, \iz 

turn end for end. r ,, 

4. That this sphere, north wards, as far as tnc 

sixtieth or seventieth degree, is rather a por¬ 
tion of a spheroid protruded towards its axis, 
than a depressed or oblate one; althougn tne 
whole earth taken together, is evidently a 
spheroid flattened at the poles. 

5. That much of the water developed to air 
or vapor within our tropics, is.condensed to a- 
bundant rains, far within tne sphere, by the 
-gravity gradually increasing continuously* from 
our tropics towards the internal equator ; there¬ 
by setting free latent heat and light, and thus 
making room within, for a new succession or 
air and clouds, which are or should be received 
through either polar opening alternately semi, 

annually. d 

6. That the haze (or smoky appearance) of 
The Indian Summer, comes from within the 
sphere, although south winds often tnieken it, 
bv condensation, or by heaping it upon itself; 
unless indeed, there be an outer ring or sphere 
to yield it. 

7. That the northwestwardly winds are gen¬ 
erally sucked, either from without the polar 
opening of one or other ol the more narrow 
icrial spheres above us, or, out from some one 
■or more of the poles oi the inner spheres, or 
from midway between this and the next inner 
sphere, or occasionally * rorn a ^’> un d that the 
nottheaistwardly winds are protruded trom the 
concave surface of'this sphere, (as are the S.E. 
monsoons, which prevail most in India; be¬ 
cause the greater half of the south polar open- 
inn lies between the south axis and, India, owing 














, tile °p e1v 

to the axis noi o eil, l3 i! t the ceruy 1 0 11( -,ye °P ( , n 
ang, and because the s °uth pole > s ,n a bly 
than the north) t! ’ ,e ®-W. wind is P 1 '^,yards ' 
en sacked (by a partial vacuum ’ ^ ve co n- 
continuouslv within the sphere) trim m;<1 _ 
of an serial sphere above us, or from 


cave of an serial sphere above us, m earthV 
T . U)( re between sucii concave ami 

T P « their natural rarifaction, gteat eon 

5 ," Sion and consequent heat, indicate; the,.- 

^:» 1 nsd,h 1 ,sot,,!dindicatesy,atth=yt 


ked • owing to the rotation of the ear 1 o , 

£ ,"feast the action of the suction winds spiral- 
the east, ,„„ ml .,i a enuator, frorr 


* lllH l the earth towards the equator, from 

ty, n0 i e in a westwardly direction ; the 
-.ion, may he ttlmos, as si- 
P ?fmneous, from end to end, as that of the 
tides" or somewhat as water moves in a trough, 
when one end is depressed: this action may 
pass over or through the trade winds of the 
Suator. It appears, S.E. winds abound more 
-n Europe, than in Amenca; pevnaps this is 
owing to a partial continuation 01 the monsoons 
of India, or are partial northern monsoons It 
die spheres balance towards each other on the, 
side next the sun, it will account for winds 
prevailing more at midday than at midnight; 
as the polar openings should then better cor¬ 
respond with each other. . 

8 That, the N. polar opening is the source 
•whence the matter of our N. eastwardly snow 
storms, as well as that of most winter rams, are 
derived;—although the snow must be crystali- 
zed, on, or after, its passage over the icy hoop 
or circle. The expansion of the air, on its es¬ 
cape from the polar openings, must produce 
the great cold, that at times exist about the icy 
circles,and this expansion continued indefinite¬ 
ly towards our equator, should tend to produce 
cold here. 

9. That, when the sun is 23 degrees S. or the 
•equator, the line of latitude of greatest cold N. 
is 23 degrees S. of the polar opening or real 
ninetieth degree; and, when he is 23 degs. N. of 
the equator, the line of greatest cold, north, ex¬ 
ists no great distance beyond real 90th de¬ 
gree, although under the umbrage of tlie verge. 

10. That, the dark complexion of the nat ions 
high N , is derived from ancestors, that origin¬ 
ally dived in a hot climate further N. continu¬ 
ously and within the sphere. I 

1 i. That, when one is at 90 degrees real, re- 
■fractioh will so deceive, as to indicate 8 or 10 
degrees less than 90owing to the atmos- 
phere extending quite over the polar opening; 
(as there is reason to believe it does,) so as to 
cause the zenith of the atmosphere, at 90 de¬ 
grees real, (notthe zenith of the heavens,) to 
be de nressed at a considerable angle towards : 
the south —ter example; when a person trav¬ 
elling N. has passed 90 short degrees beyond 
*$ur ninetieth degree* hisreal h^-y 




















; izon at right angles with the true plane of the 
polar opening, which is itself nearly at right an¬ 
gles with the axis, he will have the zenith of 
the atmosphere, depressed below his southern 
horizon: he must therefore, in all probability, 
lose about 90 polar or short degrees in estima¬ 
ting his progress, if he judge by celestial ob¬ 
servation only ; for the zenith of the atmosphere 
being depressed in relation to the observer, 
and the zenith of the heavens not being depres¬ 
sed, or not being so much depressed, the N- 
star although-reallyJs. of the observer, will in 
consequence of its being at the same time re¬ 
ally N. of the zenith of the general surface of 
the atmosphere, appear to such observer to be 
northwards of his apparent zenith,—the intrica¬ 
cy of this part of my subject is such, that I 
fear few readers will be able to fully catch my 
idea, without a more ample explanation than 
the reasonable limits of a piece of this charac¬ 
ter will justify. 

12. That, a part of this sphere, near the ver¬ 
ges of the polar openings,—if not throughout 
most of the unfathomable ocean,—is water quite 
through ; (except the mid-plane cavity or cavi¬ 
ties) so that it transmits light within the sphere, 
or at least within the cavity. 

13. That, the many large floating trees, 
found as high as 80 degrees N. ,—which is 20 
degrees beyond where we find such grow,— 
float out through the polar opening, and pass 
on S dor wedge in the broken, fresh-water ice¬ 
bergs, that surround it; which accumulation of 

; ice may be called the icy hoop or circle. 

14. That, this sphere high N. must be thin; 
for gravity there, is found by measurement, to 
be but little greater than at the equator, alt ho* 
the increase consequent on the abatement 1 
there of the centrifugal force of the rotation 
of the earth and air, must be considerable 

15. That, clouds, haze, or mist, \vill general¬ 
ly, if not universally, prevent a clear view of 
the opposing spheres, as well as that of the op¬ 
posite verges of the polar openings, or that re¬ 
fraction alone will keep them out of view, 
which is most likelv. 

16. That, a murky atmosphere of mist, or 
haze, hangs over or about the polar openings, 
sufficiently dense, to project a shadow nearly 
circular, on the moon when she is eclipsed in 
the plane of' the earth’s equator, or that the 
rays ef^he sun in passing through the atmos¬ 
phere there, are bent inwards toward the earth, 
so as to not pass on to the moon. 
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Th.,. beyond N . !al ,„ u<lt , /5 
the sjfle where the verge is sout , 
the sun is seen near the northern horizon, he 
must appear much higher above the verge ot 
the further side, than' he really is, owing to re¬ 
fraction ;—and that it is extraordinary refrac¬ 
tion (perhaps aided by an extensive . atmos- 
pliere, which in high latitudes makes him look , 
dull, like the moon) his elevation should, how- | 
ever, he only in relation to the said further ; 
verge, andiiot in relation to the heavens. 

18. That, mackerel, cod, whale, and the,, 
musk ox, inhabit far towards the internal equa¬ 
tor, as the first and last breed when absent; ' 
(as docs the sperm whale, if not many of the? ] 
black ones) and as the fat and flesh of each 
readily developes (when without the sphere, : 
where the centrifugal motion somewhat lessens 
the force of gravity) to a more fluid state, and 
late in the fish season, in our seas, and Buffalo 
season in the N., to a more volatile musk-like 
rancidity, than is common to local fish or ani¬ 


mals. 

19. That, the polar verges, of cur sphere, at 
least the liquid parts, as well as the verges of 
the outer aerial spheres, yield to the gravity or 
action of the sun and moon, so as to affect our 
weather at the conjunctions, oppositions, and 
quadratures, owing to the air being either suck-- 
ed in, or forcibly protruded, by such action. 
The variableness of the winds and their cess.x- 
tion at night, may depend much on the revol¬ 
ving and balancing of the inner spheres, to¬ 
wards, ov from the sun, according to their rela¬ 
tive bouancy. 

20. That, tornadoes proceed from a convul¬ 
sed disruption of the first aerial sphere above 
us, (many of such spheres must exist, according 
to my theory,) through which fractures, are 
forced down gushes of confined and highly rat¬ 
ified elastic fluid, escaped from the mid-plane 
cavity, of an upper aerial sphere, the conden¬ 
sation of which fluid, on its approaching and 
reaching the earth, increases its whirling ac¬ 
tion, and sometimes produces a scorching heat, 

| by setting free that caloric which was before 
I latent. Such, perhaps, are the suffocating 
j winks of Egypt and Arabia. 

21. That, the blaze or fire of our volcanoes, 
is the heat set free from a latent state, by the 
elastic fluid of the mid-plane cavity of the 
Sphere, being forced, or spontaneously rising, 
up to where the greater gravity of the surface 
condenses its molecules, to their original stony 
base at Vesuvius, and stony and watery base at 
He cl a and at the hot springs about Hecla; some¬ 
what, as the gas out of the tube of a gas light 
apparatus, yields up its latent heat by condensa¬ 
tion, after being further ratified by inflamma¬ 
tion, on being pressed by the incumbent atmo¬ 
sphere and cooled by extending f rom the heat¬ 
ed nucleus. 















22. That, Uong the ro.d. phne ofeilch , 

.ny sphere, (as previously alluded to,"! there 
I 1« a space or cavity, widely filled will, elastic 
I thud, and distended with veir rare fi • t 

Molecules, to a limit and rarefaction ^ 1 
proportion to the greatness of the gravity' or ' 
condensing power of the external, or exposed I 

thfZii, c t,e t ph : res , -"'hhus , 1 

all phnefL.. u ie p* fire ‘ baiIs » fatuus, and 

the oST, M'nphcdy, and simplicity, 
;;ahe fu^rdbS^Xn'ffi ■ i f “ 

formed and stated ess pli ° l discoveries,ready 
new ones ? ’ ** * baSe w ^reonto found 

insert this ScTnlnv^'^tn t0 €dltors ’ tJlat they 
nals and Gazettes and" 1 / le ' r periodical Jour - 
« they may occur ^ ^ ^ ° ther writings, 

1 JNO. CLEVES SYAIMES. 























Avetik ’ 

ihe following' Memoir is ext* i n< 
the National Intelligencer of t*‘ e 23d,ul ‘* 

with some slight alterations by the au¬ 
thor—and the addition of the note. and 
diagrams, which were omitted at Wasn 
iiigton for want of the plates. 

Cincinnati, feu. 28, lS^jh 

I HOPED, ere this, to have been supported in 
my new theory' of the earth by many pupils, 
ucit find that most of'those who have written are 
inclined to oppose me. 1 would prefer having 
an advocate to state my views; because in pro¬ 
portion to their extent, I may subject myself to 
the imputation of extravagance or ostentation, 
especially as, while l write, 1 naturally feel ela¬ 
ted with my discovery. I am, perhaps, better 
fitted for thinking than writing, Reared at the! 
plough, I seldom used a pen'(except in a com-, 
monplace book'l until I changed my plough¬ 
share for a sword, at the age of 22, not where¬ 
with to carve a fortune, (having already an am¬ 
ple farm by the liberality of my revered uncle, 
after whom I was named,) but to merit and ob¬ 
tain distinction, and accumulate knowledge, 
which I had seldom tasted but in borrowed 
books. V ith respect to the latter, the world is 1 
now to judge of my success; and, in relation to 
the former, I at least may say I satisfied myself 
and fellow-soldiers, if not my country—not only 
at Bridgewater on our left, and the sortie of 
Fort Erie in the van, but throughout my thirteen 
years’ service, ending with the war. 

I presume, few have inquired more devoted¬ 
ly than myself into the reason and origin ol ah 
that occurred to view. 1 remember, when at 
the age of 11, (in Jersey) while reading a large 
edition of Cook’s Voyages, my lather (thoug i 
himself a lover of learning) reproved me lot 
spending so much of my time from work, ant 
said I was a book-roomi. About the same age 
used to harangue my playmates in the slice > 
and describe how the earth turned round ; u 
then, as now, however correct my positions, 
got few or no advocates. I must not, however, 
say I get no advocates, for I have several. I P :u " 
ticularly boast of two ladies, of bright and well 
informed minds, on the banks of the Missoni i, 
who are able and earnest advocates, and devo¬ 
ted pupils : to them is due the credit oi being 
the first to adopt what the world is so tardy in, 
admitting. But, Col. Dixon, who lias traded on 
Lake Winepec, with the Indians, is, 1 presume, 
the most important pupil l have obtained, or 
has long been actively engaged in the Nort h a es 
Company and fur trade. He declared, in out | 
first interviews, that 1 was certainly correct; | 
and stated to me many important, otherwise in¬ 
explicable, circumstances occurring high n* 
the north, that were completely solved by m - 
Principle- he is regarded by such as have long 
bow,, bm at St l-T 5 ’ ” a Rentlema* of a 


































In addition to the passive concurrence of sev¬ 


eral men of thinking minds, among” them a ven¬ 
erable member of the American Philosophical 
Society, in this neighborhood, 1 have been hon¬ 
ored with the offers of several more enterprising 
spirits to accompany me on the expedi ion 1 
propose; but as the conditions with regard to 
ray outfit by the world, are not yet complied 
with, I have not positively accepted of their 
services. I still hold my life pledged, however, 
for the general truth of my position, and devo¬ 
tion to the exploration. 1 calculate on the good 
offices of Great Britain and France, for they 
nurse and patronize the sciences with ardor. 
My vvife boasts her descent from the latter, and 
I trace mine from the former. From the Empe- 
lor of Russia, so well known as a patron of sci¬ 
entific enterprise, I flatter mvself with much 
support. 

I challenge any opposers of my doctrine, to 
shew as sound reasons why my theory is not 
correct, as I can shew why it is. 

I veier those who seek for truth to Rees’ Cy- 
clopfedia, an d any other hooks wherein th* 
Quadrupeds, fish, and phenomena of high lati¬ 
tudes are treated of; likewise those books that! 
treat of f enus, JITars, and Saturn —where they! 
will find many tests, that, if duly considered, 
must go to prove my position. 

In the Cyclopedia, under the heads Fishery, 

‘ rctlc >' Herring, Seal, and all other migrating 
“Sees, it is shewn that most or all of them retire 
annually beyond the icy circle during the win¬ 
ter, and return, increased in fat and numbers, 

m the spring; and, under the head Reindeer, it 
is Stated that this: anlm,,! ..11 I 





































It is H well known fact, that refraction is 

est towards the poles of the earth, owing' prob¬ 
ably to the dense atmosphere there. The appa¬ 
rent continuation of the margin of his true disc 
through these ring's, (if not an imaginary lute 
dotted there,) must be the farther verge ol the 
second sphere within, rising by refraction, ap¬ 
parently as far out as the true periphery of his 
disc. 

j contend that the space within the circum¬ 
ference of the arctic icy circle, if not hollow, 
ol - greatly concave, could scarce afford space 
and surface to maintain alive, and in health, all 
the fish known to come from thence annually, 
in the spring', even if, (without resorting to 
feeding on each other,) their food was inex¬ 
haustible, and the whole circle water. But float¬ 
ing trees being often found far north of where 
we seear.y grow, is an impressive circumstance 
to show it cannot all be water; and the fact that 
these trees are generally such as abound in the: 
tropics, (together with several unknown spe- 1 
#ies,} shews,tfcat there is a hut climate beyond;! 
,and the migration of the rein deer, too, shows 
that moss or other vegetables abound there, 
and consequently land. 

Pinkerton states, that the Dutch, who at dif¬ 
ferent times got detained by the ice in high lat- 
| dudes, could find but few fish to eat in the sea¬ 
son of winter, which proves that the migrating 
v f. fish do not winter amongst or on thisside the ice. 

1 also refer to Dr. Darwin’s notes on winds, 
in his Botanic Garden, (which 1 never read un~ 
i tii after I adopted my theory,) where that great, 
although often extravagant philosopher, decla¬ 
red his belief that there was a great secret, yet 
[to be explained, at the poles, and anticipated 
; that the light of the present age would disclose 
it. The stone spheroid he found hollow and 
j somewhat disposed in concentric strata, and 
the concentric iron nodules he describes, de¬ 
serve to be considered. -Fie states that the 

seeds of several tropical plants afe often found 
in the seas high north, in a state 30 recent as to 
vegetate. 

I recommend the perusal of Mavor’s and 
I Pinkerton’s Voyages; Pennant and Goldsmith 
on animated nature ; and Hearn’s and Macken¬ 
zie a travels—wherein many testa of my posi¬ 
tion exist. Pinkerton shows that, beyond lati¬ 
tude 75° the north winds are often warm irt 
I winter; that in mid-winter there fulls for seve¬ 
ral weeks, almost continued rain, and that ve- 
getables and game are more abundant at SO 0 
Ithan at 76. 

























When my chain of reason Wr dr awn frm* 
nature of matter) first Jed'me^o the conclu • 
of!,ollo>v spheres, and open poles, 1 merely"'"" 
tended broaching it as a question ; but, W |L [ 
found the planets of the heavens, ar ,d „ le ^ 
oomena and natural history of r 

“ ^ t '~~^S£S3El 

the tact without reserve; and have been con¬ 
sidered by many, as a madman for wv pains!- 
al ® h0 f v r evei ;* in any degree, to fee! discern- 
certed by the playful, though ill-timed wiftt- 

Sction 1 Sh ° Uld COmfort Mself in the 

e S ^s‘ror,rv:if 8 M 9ucce,din ! hs 

co,n,,„„J ); mUSS 

K additional reasons are required I hav an 
ample fund pet in store for th?” r M. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMESfi 

NOTr. 



This figure is made to represent a section’ 
a nest or spheres, cut through the poles, as q 
outline of the formation of the earth, acedia! 
mg to my theory t only, tha- there should tn 
; several more spheres added to the figure, an 
that the south pole should be more open tha 
toe north; that each sphere should have a cav 
dy, C'where the earthquakes and volcanoes of 
gin ate) similar to that cut. in the oufernW 
sphere; that the spheres should be alternate!’ 
nearer and less near each other, so as in a roea 
sure to form pairs; and that the conic spac 
bounded by the verges of the open spheres a 
both poles, should be concavo-convex or bell «ha 
ped = The effect of rotation on some of the ut 
I most inner spheres, is probably not enough b 
; open their poles, although there is reason t 
■ j#heve they perform a ret olution in less tiro 
naii Imagination must sirppfi 

the necessary shading. 1 ‘ 
























This is the telescopic 
appearance of Mas'S,, 
as show n in the Cly- 
lopediae, except,that 
die polar rngs are 
somewhat farther ea* 
tended than in tins 
plate. 


© This is the telescopic 

appearance of Mara,, 
'found in Ferguson, al¬ 
luded to in my third 

The preccd.ng diagrams are not well pro- 
portioned, having used my pen-knife only m 
cutting them. 

Of the first diagram, from the most northerly 
or extended part of one of the verges or ends 
of the outermost sphere, draw a short line per¬ 
pendicularly through the sphere and parallel to 
the axis of the diagram, from which line, half 
way through the sphere and towards that part * 
of the verge or tip end of the sphere nearest the 
axis, draw a short line at right angles with the 
first line, then the starting point from where 
the first line was commenced to he drawn, will 
constitute our ninetieth degree, from which 
point round to the termination of the last drawn 
li.ie. at the tip end of the sphere, will be 90 
shut degrees, and from that point round o the 
termination of the first drawn line just within 
the sphere, will be other 90 short degrees, and 
from that down to the internal equator, 90 con¬ 
cave degrees will be counted—so that in pas¬ 
sing on any given meridian quite round through 
the polir openings, one would traverse 720° of 
real Latitude ; yet it is probable the laws of re¬ 
fraction would operate so forcibly in the air, 
which must be densely compressed between 
the spheres, as to indicate ty celestial observa¬ 
tion, latitudes very different from reality. 

.1, C. 8. 
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THE CrsCI.VHATI GAZETTE 

THE WEATHER. 

T , , , , July 8th, 1819. 

It has been dry weather, with the ex¬ 
ception of a very few thunder showers, 
from the 2d of May until the 6th instant; 
yesterday, day before, and to-day, have 
been ramy, with but little wind and no 

olitenmg nor gusts; the river has been 

r s 7 ], ;u, , for , a lno . nth P ast > and began to 

s nffir "77 aSt . m 8 l,t; the ‘am not being 

river ? J 7 C °« 3,0US here t0 affect the 
i‘2, ’ eads ™ e ‘° conclude, that the rain 

S !? «> e N. B. of this, M d approached 
current of the "dhiol S 0W ^ - the rising 

vears"whetl ^ Wel J *° remark ™ future 

years, whether we do not annually have a 
rainy spell or freshet, of very venial ex 

tent, and whether such rai„-does notan. 
pioach from somewhere between N. and 
E. notwithstanding the prevalence ofiiaht 
Winds from the S. West. ^ 1 

It must now, according to my theory of 
the earth, be either about the greatest 
eight of cold, or the commencement of 

jt'T 10 ",’ <dose under the umbrage 
the N. polar verge, within the poltfr 
opening- that is, the greatest degree of 
cold that can exist there at any time when 
tire sun is North of the line; if this rain 
is in any degree periodical, it may be 
somehow attributable to the existent of 
6U0h cold within the verge prodilcTn, i 
condensation ot the air there, so as°to 
upper current of air from to 
wards the externa] equator, until the L 

to rah, SraVit7 northward condenses it' 

riod Ileat ° r tke next " arm no- 

m dd eof e 's e / e ;' Se ’ Sh0U |, d be 
iiuoaic ot September, lust before the sun 

crosses the l,ne;i believe we seldom 

have sett'ed rains either in the ear y pa” 

~^r:^ pri j; &t ' vhich pS 

under the vi, U - nd f t ie v , e *F’' lf heat 
Produces to ,,7 m Apn , and Se Ptember, 
rate shower,^^^"'eatheroronly „, (H i e . 

produce a co’f there m July s h oulc , 
°ntrary result; this rid e , nay 






























not » however, apply- to the summer that 
Jnust (according to my theory) eX1 ^ t5 ] er e 
about January or February, the neat or 
which, must arrive through the hollow 
open spheres from the South pole, where 
the sun is then shining; nor can it well 
apply to the other two winters which 


must occur there, the one in the latter 
part of November and the other in the 
early part of March, as the air (probably 
always nearly balanced within and be¬ 
tween the spheres) must then have a ten¬ 
dency to rise from the South pole which 
is next the sun, to the North pole which 
is highest in relation to that body (as the 
blaze of a comet rises contrary wise from 
the sun’s gravity, whether going towards 
or from him) hence no considerable va¬ 
cancy or condensation can happen at such 
seasons within the North polar opening-, 
to produce to us southerly winds; but 
rather a protrusion of air from within, 
must occur, which protruded air becomes 
colder by the distension of its molecules, 
on coming southward, where gravity and 
the incumbent weight of the atmosphere 
decreases: our usual thaw (most observa¬ 
ble in New-Englamf) about January or 
February, may be somehow connected 
with the last described summer. 

An examination of the diagram of the 
earth’s spheres, as engraved in my arctic 
memoir, with the relative position of the 
sun, subjoined by the observer, for differ¬ 
ent seasons of the year, will show the ne¬ 
cessity of their being relatively three 
summers and three winters under the ver¬ 
ges, as above described. 


I am told that there are three annual 
freshets in the Ohio, that can be calcula¬ 
ted and depended upon with tolerable 
certainty, which occur in the following 
order: early in the spring, near midsum¬ 
mer, and near the middle of autumn; be¬ 
sides which one or more intermediate 
freshets occur with some degree of regu- 
larityjbetween that of spring and that of 
midsummer. It would be well to ob¬ 
serve whether the above described three 
freshets, do not coincide with the three 
changes from heat to cold, or from cold to 
heat, under the verges, which changes or 
seasons, are describee oi embraced in this 
note. 

jN(h cleves symmes. 
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[For the Spy.] 

Ohio Staple Commodities—Provisions. 

July 17th, 1819. 

As far as my observation and inquiry goes, I 
find it conclusive, that we generally have a rainy 
spell here in July, which most commonly com¬ 
mences between the 4th and 15th of the month. 
Our wheat harvest is nearly central on the 6th 
or 8th, (being however more early in dry sea¬ 
sons,) so that settled rain or frequent showers, 
often incommode in getting the harvest home. 
My object in offering these ideas is, to draw 
the attention of practical farmers to the consid¬ 
eration of the above statexl circumstance, in or¬ 
der that experiments may be made to find a 
remedy for the difficulty, by those who are sen¬ 
sible of the evil, and who dare deviate from the 
practice of their fore-fathers, so far as to con¬ 
form to a change of latitude; or, the variation 
our climate may undergo, as the country grad¬ 
ually becomes cleared. The methods I would 
recommend, as worthy of trial, are, 1st, to pro- { 
cure and use the earliest sort of wheat, and 
give it the most favorable cultivation to make 
it ripen early, and house it very soon after it is 
cut. 


3d, To sow the latest sort of wheat, and give 
it the most proper cultivation to make it very 
late in ripening, so that the greatest violence 
of the rainy spell may subside, before it is ne¬ 
cessary to cut it. 

3d, Perhaps ploughing up strips of 20 inches 
wide, every three or four feet, on or about the 
25th of April and again on the 31st of May, 
(where common seed is sown,) might cause it 
to grow so thrifty, or rank, as to make it late 
in ripening, and the product continue to be 
nearly the same;—stirring ground in dry wea¬ 
ther increases its degree of moisture: plough¬ 
ing would therefore have a tendency to prevent 
the wheat from ripening prematurely, as it per¬ 
haps sometimes does, in consequence of the 
dry season in June. 

If farmers can be convinced of the facts I 
here state, 1 doubt not but that they will, ei¬ 
ther soon or late, find out a remedy, at least a 
partial one. 


The period called, the -wet spell in July , must 
according to my theory of the earth, be very 
general; at least along the east side of North 
America yet, the locality of seas, lakes, river- 
vallies and mountain-ranges, according to their 
s ! ze ’ n ^. arness ^nd direction, must vary the pe- 
nod of its acme, independent of the difference 
produced by latitude and longitude. 
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As the valley of the Ohio is a ' ve c j a _ 
channel for the SW wind, it leads to a ^ 
sion, that this rain sets in more early a ? 
than elsewhere on the same latitude m 
ca . There may, however, be some o 
meridian of longitude, that is situate< ' 

directly under the greatest influence o . 

• |( le of the polar opening farthest_ hom the 
1 'S- hence be sooner affected by the change 
„f season; for at such side must the winds 
° f MS i„ and out of the sphere with the grea- 

ti: 'c, u lc further support of my position, I state 
that 1 remember, as far back as the first or se- 
rond harvest, which was raised in the Miami 
purchase, that the rains frequently interrupted 
us very much in getting the harvest home: and 
that in passing from hence up the Ohio, by wa¬ 
ter in 1814 (with the first regiment) I found the 
mvheat was very little more forward in the 
' neighborhood of Pittsburg when I got there, 
than it was at Cincinnati when I started. I 
hence conclude (and more especially if these 
rains commence at Pittsburg first, as I believe 
they do) that the wet spell in July is nearly or 
quite over, before the Monongahela harvest is 
cut; and we know, that that country produces 
very good wheat. I am told, the harvest at 
Louisville is generally got home before this 
~ain begins; perhaps the strip of country is not 
wide on which the harvest and the remv spell 
in July happen at the same period. 

As wheat, or flour, is one o* the staples of 
the state, would it not be a politic measure foi 
the state legislature to grant, for a few years, 
such premiums as would encourage the pro¬ 
duction of a kind of wheat, that could be cut 
and housed before the 4th, or at lest by the 
I'Otli of July; for all that part of the state south 
of a line passing from Marietta in a W or WNW 
direction across the state; and for that part of 
the state N or NE of such line, a like encour¬ 
agement for the production of a kind of wheat 
that need not be cut until the major part of 
the rain is over, say 20th of July, or later, if 
practicable. If such dividing line should not be 
the most suitable, it could be varied after be¬ 
ing tested; at any rate, the farmers on either 
side of the line, would sooner forego the pre¬ 
mium than not use the kind of seed found to 
suit their situation best. The districts N and S 
of this line might be subdivided into ranges; 
and the periods fixed for obtaining or winning 
the premium varied according to the distance 
from the dividing line. 

When wheat gets wet, after having been 
ripe and dry, whether standing or cut, it swells, 
and again shrinks when dry. if this does not 
make the wheat weigh less to the bushel, it at 
least injures the flour, in proportion to the fre¬ 
quency and excess of its swelling; it may be 
considered as a small deg ree ox malting, hence, 
like malt, when moi sture and he at is applied, 


























some of the spiritous or nutritious substance is 
volatilized to gas, and lost by evaporation. An¬ 
other bad consequence attending' such flour is, 
that, the Bakers find it necessary, in order to 
make the bread sufficiently light and spongy, 
to add more pearl ash than they otherwise need, 
this makes it less nutritio«s and less healthy. 
In all countries it is considered a great blessing 
to have dry weather in harvest time; I believe 

) England and France boast of haying more dry 
weather in harvest, than any other part of the 
year, perhaps their forefathers, adopted such 

j sorts of wl|eat, as would be most suitable to ciifc 
jin their dry seasons, and fixed upon the most 
suitable time to sow it, with a like view. I Be¬ 
lieve in England they sow mostly in the spring, 
and reap in August. We find some districts of 
the United States, famous for producing good 
flour, and others equally notable for bad. If the 
i dryness of the harvest time in each, was com- 
• pared, I presume it would be found, that those 
j parts producing good flour, are subject to the 
! least rain in harvest. It is important to have 
good barns; old settled countries, on this ac¬ 
count, may furnish better flour than new set¬ 
tlements, although the climate and latitude be 
the same. Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Illinois, are, as far as I have learned, the most 
famous states in the union, for good wheat; (O- 
hio has her character yet to establish abroad.) 
It would be well for other disti’icts to consider 
the causes operating there, and profit thereby. 

Corn intended for bread, should be planted 
early, and have but few stocks growing in a hill; 
when gathered, it should either be stored a- 
way in the husk, or so housed, as not to be 
permitted to freely absorb the moist air in wet 
weather. The white bastard gord seed, is the 
best for eating—the largest ears should be se¬ 
lected for meal. The Kentuckians excel in ha¬ 
ving good corn bread. 

To improve the Beef,which maybe counted 
another staple, I recommend the use of Egyp¬ 
tian Grass for pasture: particularly throughout 
the southern part of the state. 

The grass I allude to grows about as high as 
timothy, and has blades about the 9ame width, 
but is a spear grass. The country about Walnut 
Hills, Natchez, Fort Adams, and the levy from 
thence to Orleans, is covered with it. The 
beef and mutton fed on it is very fat, and the 
best tasted l ever eat. This grass has one ex¬ 
cellent quality to suit the dry seasons in the 
| months of June and September in Ohio, which 
is, that its stalks are so stubborn near the roots 
that animals do not eat it very close; hence 
the ground is prevented from being much ba¬ 
ked by the drought, and weeds are prevented 
from growing amongst it. I sent up a small par- 
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cel of seed in 1807, and again m l* 17 ’ .f, m 

witli a box of sod, and brought a sod W 
in 1818; but neither of my efforts (for want or 
proper attention after its arrival) have succeed¬ 
ed in getting it growing here. It grows well in 
Virginia, and 1 think would grow very well 
here. I shall sow some of the seed this fall.— 
Clover, I am told, will answer well for tall pas¬ 
ture if kept up until frost, and then pastured. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
j\r 0 te .—Since writing the above, I learn that 
the harvest is 10 or 15 days later at Piqua and 
Mad River than here. Wheat from there is es¬ 
teemed in our market. J. C. S. 
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John sieves Symmes will attend in person 
for a few days at the Cincinnati Hotel, where 
| he requests that those who are willing to aid him 
[inthe prosecution of h s philosophical pursuit 
; will call and eiiher leaden a long credit, or 
J. gratuitously subscribe, such sums as they may 
i readily spare towards enabling him to accom¬ 
plish his meditaied journey to the Atlantic 
States, for the purpose of there raising a sum, 
(by like loans or subscriptions) sufficient to put 
it in his power to present himself in a suitable 
[.manner before our national government, (or 
any foreign power) in quest of an exploring 
outfit. T ben J. C. S is not at the Hotel him¬ 
self, the subscription paper will be found at 
the bar. 

"To the 'laborers in the vineyard of Christian¬ 
ity he hopes to open a new and extensive field 
fop'the propagation of the gospel; to the phil 
ant-hropist, an equal opportunity of extending 
the advantages of civilization ; and to the mer¬ 
chant, a new field for commerce.. He therefore 
calculates on their assistance. 

I Nev/porty Kentucky, January 26, 1822. 
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ON LIGHT BETWEEN THE SPHERES 

Cincinnati Reading Room ^ 

August 19, 1819. 


Draw a right line N. and S-. ; gross it with one 
E. and W. ; extend your dividers one or two inch 
es ; set one foot at the junction of the cross, and 
describe a circle ; cLose the dividers three or four 
tenths ot an inch, and describe a second circle, 
concentric with the first: rub out 7 or 8 degrees; 
of both these circles, on each sulaof the N. & S. 
line ; then N. of the E. and W. line draw a line 
parallel thereto, so as to touch both the segments 
of the outer circle at the north terminations ; and 
rub out that part of this line lying between the 
segments : Imagine the circular lines to be the 
figure ot a section of two spheres of the earth, 
cut through the pole’s, and the contact of this line 
with the segments will, according ^to my theory, 
























be the ninetieth degree of N ; k ^!n^ne ( be X'awn’ 
before the last mentioned parallel * , 

the segments should be so curved inwaico ^eir 
N ends, that each segment will constitute, from 
me equator or first parallel line upwards a com- 
ete quarter of an ellipsis,or quarter ot a diagram 
Sf a section of an oblong spheroid, cut through its 
, n Ver axis, considerably elongated, and rather 
° ridenlv bent inwards about the termination ot 
the se-ments, or quarter diagrams. These min- 
te adjustments may be dispensed with in pro- 
ractinV the figure, provided they are retained in 
th « mind or imagination.) That part ol the out- 
sale of this figure lying N. of the first drawn par- 
Jj.i or E. and W. line, will represent a sectional 
outline of th e sur face of the earth’s northern hem 
isphere from the-equator to the ninetieth degree, 
on either side of the polar opening. The parallel 
line last drawn will represent the true, or real ho¬ 
rizontal plain at the ninetieth degree; at which 
ninetieth degree the sun is in the horizon on Uiq 
21st of March and tnc 21st of September, annu¬ 
ally; hut, owing to known refraction, he must ap¬ 
pear there several days before the 21st of March 
and after the 21st of September. With your di¬ 
viders extended at any convenient distance, not 
1 less that one or two inches, set one foot where the 
upper or last drawn parallel line crosses the axis 

of the diagram, and describe a semicircle above, 

or N. of tiiis line, to represent the Heavens as ex¬ 
isting at the axis, or at the ninetieth degree. 1 
vide thin semicircle into 1 30 degrees, aim on the 
21st of June the sun will circulate around it, (ima¬ 
gining it a hemisphere of the Heavens,) --5 
above its base, on all sides, and perhaps apparent¬ 
ly some higher, inconsequonceof retraction. Now, 

from a point 23° SO 7 up either or both sic.es of 
this described semicircle, draw a right line, ow 
liquely from the centre of the sun suppose 0 
be there—through the point where the last drawn 
horizontal line crosses the axis, down as lai e- 
tween the two concentric circles, segments, 01 
spheres, as practicable ; proportion the diamet 

of the sun to the distance you lay him noun at 
from the earth, by describing a circle of a sm - 
PIe diameter around Ins supposed centre, (the 






















being very much larger than the earth, a m , 
proportioned diameter need not be adhered, 
"'deed, his apparent diameter may answer -i , 

b ™"! his »‘PP C >; limb d, ' a ' v a right line obliquely 
\vi ! lhe s .] ,heres or c, rclcs, as far down hs ft 
, h Ip. touching the outline or the inner sphere 
ts Passage; and from the lower limb of the 
sun draw another right line, obliquely crossing 
»c other two lines or rays, and terminating on the 
concave, as close under the edge or termination 
the vn IV ° SUC segment,as practicable, touching 
the del , C . ,T " ly ?* SUCl ’ 5c S'n«u on its passage. All 
tiie two I C . C . i° col| cave latitude between where 
tr of the C la '* n bncs term ^ nalc on the concavi- 
ouitcim 11S i t S ? hei ’ e » wiU be H S htcd b >' sun-shine, 
space of pv-! o° s . u PP° secl sphere, once in the 
... q nv ■ ' U - v hours, lor an indefinite period 

field o f 3 CI | P ° Int ' Refraclion ' vi!I extend this 
be 1"J, hln f SCVeral dc S rc <» st iil lower down 
lielii m ] ' C SP lei ' eS ; and one s P l ^re reflecting 
oil o n 1 ° thC1 ' 5 ° at "cording to the am 

5 .^ce, \vill 5 l find reason to conclude, 

cause abundance of day-light, or twilight, to cx 
tend within (independent of its progression byre 
haction) to, and even beyond the internal equa¬ 
tor. I o evidence which right lines may be driwn 
ob^quely h om side to side, between the spheres 
in accordance with the angle of incidence, to 
she w the progression of the rays by reflection. 

A small hole through a window shutter admits 
lai ge space ol sunshine on tho opposite will I 
thence conclude that the N. polar opening)‘th 
mated at about 1000 miles in diameter—alfhouo-h 
I now find reason to believe it much wider^ 
sufficiently wide; to admit a space of sunshine that 
would extend within the spheres from side to side 
al La ? ‘ e^tator; provided the sun was 

su hie lent iy lngh,& provided an inner sphere would 
not, many degree, intercept the progress of is 
lays across towards tlie concave equator of an out 

2000 mile- inT th po!ar °P enin S> be "‘S probably 

In accordance with this, and my general theory 
of hollow planets, (first declared or, the W h V. 
pril, 1818,) there must of necessity be relatively 
three summers and three winters, each year „ 
under the polar verges in the concave, L l’ have 
^leidy muitonai in my no { e on the Jocal 

er Oi Ohto, and my remarks on her staple pro.' 

theUyof threat™i!7ouh[ fZnt ^ 

’ V 0lll « I satisfy them tii a t the 
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concave, or the inner 


spire res? 


colon 


receive ligift 
other means. 


from the sun, or be lighted by any other n^ans. 
I trust this memoir will clear up all suc 1 1 


tics. 

The diagram below, is intended to show that 
the sun, when on the equinoctial, (being then on 
the real horizon of, or at the ninetieth degree oi 
both poles,) must, from his upper side, shine in 
at the N. polar opening, and from his southern 
hemisphere, shine in at the S. polar opening (ow¬ 
ing- to his volume being much greater than that 
0 f the earth,) independent of refraction; and 
bv admitting a reasonable refraction, his rays 
may enter, as far as about the forty-fifth concave 
degree of latitude, and by reflection produce 
\\o-ht, quite to the equator, from each way :—to 
represent which, I have drawn in the figure, the 
bent ray, which enters farthest betv\ een the 
spheres from each pole. 



A stranger lately accosted me in the street, and 
declared that he believed my theory true, be¬ 
cause, said he, heat always rises, therelorc the 
earth could not continually yield it, as is certainly 
the ease—unless the sun shone in at the poles, so 
as to produce heat within ; and he added that a 
pot of water would not get hot, nor ice readily 
melt, by building a lire over, or on them. Al¬ 
though I do not fully concur in the application 
he makes of Ills position, yet I find reason to be¬ 
lieve, that ail the heat which comes out of the 
earth, has not previously entered th e surface here.' 

jXO. CL EVES SYMMES. 





























^ Jky a, Sp- . 

Reply to D. P’s/st'* 

Cincinnati Head' v it * ^tures. 
onW SHS- 15, 1819. 

mv\l' me t0 a,ls wer i n nart ? av,n .£lasi week 
theory, (whioK 1 P ar t e* e Strictures r> i 

ff M ^ f-m t“e He- 

l' om ‘he National LrfF ubI,8l,,n ff «T protesi 
•°me hurried rem w k. ,,'■® encer > a,ul nuking 
, now conclude to* r. ! "f‘‘ fl P r ® 
j subject. * a evv m °re lines o’ 1 

r»**S SfiK" g“j» ”"“w ° r c. 

n ’te spaJe^fvthfeh i?! ti 6 °i h!® fluids of infi 
'•y’j should I tin I ’ 1 !lnk > the cause of grav- 
ocarly or “g h "' ^ aso ” l ° conclude, pres:. 

proved u l h, 0 ’’ eVel '>' P^of the 
: i-fually dense and/- 16 “ Wer ‘‘ evtr y "''*«« e- 

1 acid med L at h," V £?‘' 1 “? e «*•»«*"■ 

l aulm ’ at the g^en points of pressure 

diereforc e iV t he"ra.-kv U u ,y ti qUiet °t ,om ^ 

I measured and is lound far thanToTe/parU I 

I orce of foe fl T re r”* '° ,he centrifugal ! 
ih ‘ the fluid medium revolving round with I 
the earth, tnan to any other circumstance ; for 
with respect to the rotation of the whole mat- 
I ter ot taiis our sphere, it must be supposed to 
yield and flatten towards the poles, and pro¬ 
ject and accumlate towards the equator, ac- ' 
j cording to the degree of velocity with which 
j it rotates, and yield thereto ; much as a whirl¬ 
ing soap bubble would : hence upon any in¬ 
crease or decrease of rotation, it would vibrate 
until it became settled in that shape which the 
principle of gravitation, and force of rotation, 
would balance it at; therefore the relative 
thickness of the sphere at the equator would 
depend thereon, and the gravity and centrifu¬ 
gal force would alike correspond to each other 
in every change. 

Not knowing how the 347 experiments were 
performe r f cannot deny their correctness, but 
however cc > rect they may have been made, th ay 
must have been founded on the the 'nj of grav¬ 
ity, as received in the schools ; which, like my 
theory, is not yet admitted as an incontestible 
truth. 

As I have notanv where stated that the earth 
| was a single “hollow globe,” but a nest of 
I spheres, Mr. D. P’s third and fourth paragraphs 
' need no other controversion ; if there were not 
a, succession of concentric spheres, I should 
hulk with him, that the sides would have a 
.cadency to colapr.e, especially at t.ie verges 
Perhaps, as it is surmised 


tendency to colapr.e, especially at tne verges : 
Perhaps, as it. is surmised in Hees s Cyclopae¬ 
dia, the ring of Saturn, (whichrotates exceed¬ 
ingly rapid) may be formed on suc.i princjpJe . 
jf this principle I design to ti’ eat " ler at a 


of tins pi 
| future day. 
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ought to have been foreseen could not be ac¬ 
complished. I do not recollect to have ever 


read any of Kepler’s or Halley’s works—or e- 
ven Newton’s, except small quotations ; I do 
not know how the two former founded their 
supposition about “concentric shells c-r crusts,” 
or whether they offered any reasons whatever, 
or only guessed, as many others have done, but 
with rather better luck than their cotempora¬ 
ries or predecessors : some have considered 
the internal part of the earth “as occupied by 
solid rock, others by water, others again by/?•<?,” 
as Doctor Mitchel mentions in his first letter 
to me. Amongst so many guesses as have been 
made, soon or late, it would be extraordinary, 
if some did not hit near the truth ; but it is not 
certain that Kepler and Halley meant separate 
concentric spheres, when they said “shells or 
crusts if they meant something like strata, 
with one shell or crust lying upon another, 
those words (as stated in the Cyclopaedia under 
the Art. Ring) were sufficiently explicit; but 
if they meant separate shells or crusts, the word j 
separate should have been used; but at any | 
rate no one will pretend that the idea of open j 
poles is not original, and that, if once admitted 
and established, is of an infinite deal more im- 1 
portance to the community, than inaccessible 
concentric cavities, lbave not learned that Kep- 
l ler or Halley ventured their reputations on , 
tiie truth of their supposition, or that they did . 
any tiling more than surmise it; while I not on¬ 
ly ventured mine, by an unqualified declara¬ 
tion, but have devoted my life to the investi¬ 
gation. Had I ever read or heard of any one 
having even thought of successive shells or 
crusts, or any thing like concentric spheres, 
before I published my declaratory circular, I 
would have noticed it. and rested my claims to 
orig nality upon showing’ the way to get at 
them. But it is the establishment of the/ucf, 
that I at present aim at; and it is that alone 
which ought to occupy the pens of all candid 
writers on the subject. It will be time enough 
when I have run the ordeal of public investi¬ 
gation, and borne the theory in triumph through 
the ridicule and doub's of incredulity, and es¬ 
tablished it upon the firm basis of public faith, 
to dispute my claims to originality and to de¬ 
cide to which the laurel shall be given,—he 
who wrote a surmise without establishing it, 
or he who risked passing for a madman upon 
its truth, entered without reserve or hesitation 
upon its actual demonstration, and marked out 
the road, that conducts to its permane an * 
incontestible establishment, to the full ^tlsfru- 1 
tion of a wonderin" ”""" 11 T> 
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* This idea of the nature or cause 
decided on, and declared to mv e •' 

1817 , and ! find it .uppoSdbrm 1,1 

Sir Richard Phillips, published in •, i Pil ? ,0n of 
per last year. I Lie also hteTv ^ Pa ‘ 

SdSath t from • Nc "' ,o,,; 

to be son t d c w ht y«t be found 

leaned mn ♦ 1 P / ,n ? ,pIe 5 tho ’ 1 believe he 
niS OP™ if J ardS the idea that St was an in- 

immedint pr, ? ciple conta5n ed within or 

f p ., at€ )y ab°ut the.bodies producing or af- 

Cln d ‘V ,- My acc l tlil ’ ift £ this idea of the 
c i • ° c e iav,t 5» was one of the links of the 

Son l°c Cai !!- eS and efFects > which led my rea¬ 
ding faculties to fix on the new theory ofo- 

pen poles and concentric spheres ; another im¬ 
portant link m this chain, was a new theory in 
relation to the nature of the matter of heat, 

, rV als ? fixed u P° n in 131 7, and design to 
publish m due time. j t c. S. 


[BY REQUEST.] 

[From tne Cincinnati Grzette of yesterda} r .] 
Un the fever prevailing about Springfield. 

Cincinnati Reading-Room , Sept. 27, 1819. 

I learn mat an U uusual degree of sick¬ 
ness prevails now. through the country 
between this and Hamilton, about Spring- 
field and the head branches of Millcreek, 
although most other parts of this country 
is remarkably healthy this year, particu¬ 
larly the town, and along the neighbor¬ 
hood of the river. 

Some suppose this sickness to have ori¬ 
ginated from the big pond 4 or 5 miles 
this side of Hamilton; but as the sick-, 
ness now rages '8 or 10 miles south of the 
pond, in a district where there is no stag¬ 
nant water, I am led to believe, from the 
inquiries I have made, that it is more ow¬ 
ing to the unusual dryness of the season, 
and consequent scarcity of water to sa- 
j turate the air with moisture sufficient to 
; prevent it from being too great a non-con - 
| ductor, than to any redundancy of stag¬ 
nant water. The streams of water are 
i very low, and many oi them quite dry, 

I as might be expected in a country where 
the hills are so little elevated. The cause 
is therefore rather to be sought for in the 
i water used for culinary uses and drink¬ 
ing, than in the air. 
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If the wells are shallow, as I suspec 
they are, and nearly dry, we should pffi' 
hLips ascribe the sickness to the turbo!' 
l ,i e ss and consequent bad quality ot the 
^vater- If the country be much alluvial 
md the wells pass through or into gravel, 

le water must be strongly impregnated 

wVt the must unwholsome kind ot lune- 
(for i have observed that all the 
Vmd of Ohio is formed ot a kind of 

limestone that dissolves very much m 
f „r water which passes through it, espe- 
dally as it is so much more subdivided 
into small fragments than the flat or stra¬ 
ta limestone is, and as the water passes 
throughout amongst it without veins, and 
| the strata limestone too is of a much har- 
Ider texture, hence does not so readily 
I dissolve.) Wells in such gravel are al- 
j ways much more impregnated with lime, 
as well as other mineral qualities, when 
the season is dry than when it is not. 

Water strongly impregnated with some 
sorts of clay, has a bad astringent taste, 
and is probably unwholsome in very dry 
seasons. 

If thp country be not in a considerable ! 
degree alluvial, the evil may be suspect-: 
ed to principally result from the well 
water becoming so shallow and slowly 
supplied as to be sufficiently warm to ad¬ 
mit the production of- animalcule, or j 
small living worms, whose qualities eith-■ 
er irritate the nerves or injure the biliary 
system; or perhaps their spawn breed 
worms or animalcule in the bowels, so as 
to interrupt the proper process of diges¬ 
tion, or either form hard lumps or other¬ 
wise bind the bowels, until putridity and 
consequent lever ensue, attended with 
more or less bilious symptoms. 

, II the cause can be traced to the use 
°f flu’hid water from the wells or tile tor¬ 
i' Ijid streams, it will be advisable to boil 
the water, or get it from the deepest and 
i best wells, and to deepen the wells for 
tne future ; and if the deep well water is 
known to be no better, cisterns should be 
sunk to save rain water, which is not on¬ 
ly the most light and wholesome in all 
countries, but is, by a little custom, quite 
palatable, and may be kept almost as cool 
as well water. 























A good precaution ao-ains* r 
are in any degree i n <i,£ fe ^s that 
voes, as weli asagainstlnv J 7 °. r lle5 - 
epidemic disease, (particular? 0 *^ 10us or 
■^ 17 , flux and inffuen^ • ljrt ^ ed ^ 8en - 
taken either in tu 3 ' I s a ^ bath, 

^.(.rfe^i^SorAout 
Symptoms of disease 1,1'V 00!l ’ 1 any 

pear 'i ti,;, ease have begun to ap- 
£ SP ma ? be con ^in,ued daily, or 
danger +* 1 °* * llr ^ ^ a y> as long as any 

metftoH IV* i b ? a PPr ehend ed. The best 
S V ira!tl1 ^ b »^i S tosk,,‘ 

hand dm j onabc, ' n1 < Md with one 

can [),. : ,„' V ■' ■!. 011 t ' ,e w ater ; as hot as 

otliei-1 1 n m \' 1 ' i" a " com ' ort > ar,d with the 
j.,„ 1 ( . lub d,e pacts where it is pour- 

ife, beginning at the feet first, and gradu- 
al y advancing to the shoulders, without 
weting the face or head. Both hot and 
coo water should be at hand to temper 
tlie bath at a proper heat. A few minutes 
application is sufficient. A towel should 
'eat hand to wipe quickly dry, beginning 
at the shoulders ; the feet arid leys may 
be wiped after the shirt is on. The hot 
Jatn is better at noon than morning, but 
it should not be taken soon after eating, 
or in the evening, unless the case is ur- 
gent.. One or two quarts of water is 
sufficient. Autumn is the season besta- 
dapted to the use of the hot bath; 

Flannels next the skin during the sick¬ 
ly season, is a precaution worthy of atten¬ 
tion. 

If the above remarks benefit only one 
person, I shall be amply rewarded for 
writing them ; or if they excite any use¬ 
ful remarks from, others, I shall be equal¬ 
ly gratified. 

JNO. CLKVES SYMMES. 


W'l VVX W* %<V\V\'\\'V\ V/VA 




















TO THE EDITORS OF THE CINCTN5TATT OAZ1. TTE. 

Remarks on “ Galileo's” strictures on 
Mr. Tufts' wooden Globe experiment. 

Cincinnati Reading Hoorn, Oct. 2, lbl9. 

Messrs. Editors— Your paper of yes¬ 
terday contains some republished stric¬ 
tures on Mr* Tnflfts wooden globe exper¬ 
iment m relation to the new theory* which 
I see has been inserted in several news¬ 
papers. Although they are not address¬ 
ed to me, altho’ they allude to me in a 
disrespectful manner, and altho’ it is 
doubtful whether the writer felt as he 
wrote ; yet, as he affects to vindicate the 
cause of religion, I shall undertake an an¬ 
swer to his objections. He endeavors to 
show, by a very far fetched inference, 
that my theory of the rotation producing 
the hollow spheres, $'c. as treated ol by 
Mr. Tuffts, is in a degree opposed to re¬ 
ligion. I will just remark to the readers 
of those strictures, that so far from my 
theory or any part of it derogating from 
the acknowledged attributes and powers 
of the Creator, I have all along thought 
and still think, that the theory, it found 
and acknowledged to be a truth, must & 
will greatly increase our veneration for 
and sensibility of the powers of the God¬ 
head ; which idea I trust my writings 
have already shewn, especially my 3d tjj* 
Cth numbers. 

I was taught to read at school almost 
entirely in the bible and testament, (as 
children ought now-a-days to be taught— 
for as a child is trained so will he incline 
to continue;) and so strongly wa3 my be¬ 
lief in them riveted thereby, that were 
it possible for a Voltaire or a Paine to 
shake my faith for a moment, it would re¬ 
turn again spontaneously. I feel what I 
yesterday heard a student of the College 
recite at the examination; that, 

“ I cannot go 

“ Where universal love not. smiles around, 

“ Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns.” 
























t|., t T - i f . y • S ' n 11,6 scr iptures 
X den,c ‘ the existence of concentric 
spheres and open poles; or the yieI<li„o- 
' the spheres to such shape as a periodf- 
wl, an annual, or occasional variation in 
Uie velocity of rotation might produce • or 
"ei| '"f succession of strata of various 
W i r “"“ 1,1 the c ™st of the 
for m’-fr C ' as ,. to " n P'y tllat 't had existed 
disrm • n& 0 r y ears ’ sti11 ’ 1 conceive, the 

rotnn!l-r eS r°n P^* 090 !' 1 '}’. (of which the 

tuudity ot the earth is one,) would not 

lash with the records of holy writ; for 
tue earth being made by an Mm:glity 
mandate m a single day,'it was made as 
the increase ot the loaves and fishes were, 
hv a miracle; and had the loaves and 
nsoes been chemically analyzed, they 
would doubtless have been found to con¬ 
tain lime in the bones o( the fish and glu¬ 
ten in the bread, the same as if they had 
been produced progressively; therefore 
a planet made by a miracle, should be 
precisely such as those may be which 
were made by the slowest possible pro¬ 
cess. 

The imperfection of that part of the 
strictures which treats of the sun within 
the tropics and of navigators having been 
beyond lat. 82°, needs no other answer 
than a reference to my former numbers, 
particularly that of the 19th August, 1819, 
headed “Light between the spheres.” 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
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^A^fc^zr 6" ?f7^ - 

,,„ vnTTOT?—Please to insert in your col 
account of an exploring P*. 
' ! ™ ,t avtio .-offiona, bv which i. appears that 
7 'Hp’^ans have made some progress in the 
the 1 us,.am lit5on s ; m ilar to the one 

P^'CTi^v fi Jnun.ber; differing only in 
' t ,r£Hntio>. of dog. lo draw the sledge .n 

i: 7, 0t ' 1 io i rTpe'at the question urged in 189, on 
, i-„ * sion, viz : How long will we remain 
t dino't miiet spectators of the noble enter- 
7;,7 „f the Russians, onr neat neighbors, with- 
out emulation anti without competition If ho- 

1 .. nr % thirst for knowledge and fame do not 

! n V "isl should; for the future extent 
o“our Irtuie in the north i’acifie. and the jnst 
and desirable boundaries of our territorial limits 
h “he north west, 1 now feel confident depends 
much on our prompt exertions m that quaitcr. 
Respectfully, 

JNO. OLFaVES SYMMES. 
Newport, Ky. July 29th, 1822. 


THOM A LONDON PAPtW. 

Russian Discoveries, —In the year 
1820, a journey of discovery by land was 
ordered by the government, to explore the 
extreme north and north-east of Asia.— 

* Lieutenants Wrangle and Anjou, ot the 
navy, were chosen for this expedition.— 
After having made the necessary prepara¬ 
tions, they departed for Neukolyma, in 
the north-eastern part of Siberia. On 
the 19th of February, 1821, they left 
Neukolyma in sledges, drawn by dogs, 
when the cold was 33 deg. Reaumur, in 
order to ascertain the position of Sche- 
haladskoi-Noss, which eapt. Barney late-j 
iy conjectured might be an isthmus, join¬ 
ing Asia with the continent of America. 
The travellers succeeded in determining 
the whole coast astronomically, going 
themselves entirely around the coast, and 
proceeding a day’s journey farther to the 
west.; thus convincing themselves that 
Asia and America arc not united there by 
an isthmus. On the 13th‘March, the ex¬ 
pedition returned to Neukolyma. On the 
22d of March, Mr. Wrangle undertook 


another journey likewise on sledges drawn 
joy dogs, with ten companions, j n the di- 
Jrection to the north, i* order t 0 i ook f or 

























the great comment which is supposed to 
exist there. 1 he principal obstacle they 
met with, was the thin ice, which being 
broken to pieces by contihued storms, 
t\\as piled up in mountains, and rendered. \ 
farther progress impossible. At a bear 
hunt which the company undertook, they I 
observed a sudden bursting of the ice, ac-J 
companied with a dreadful noise resem-l 
bling thunder. On iheir journey back, 
which the travellers were ob iged to make 
without accomplishing their object, they 
surveyed the Bear Islands, and after an 
absence of 38 days, arrived safely at Neu- 
kolyma on the 28th Apri , where they arc 
to remain for the year 1822, and then to 
I continue their researches. 






















for the western spt 


A NI) IITKRART CADET. 


I'll E POLAR VERGE. 



had they proceeded down any or the 

' . . • . t _ _ l. „ a. /> n r\ I'D iJ ( 


eded down any of tire inner 


JlilU mt/j 1 

meridians which they may have crossed at or 
shortly before reaching their greatest western 
distance.* By the party’s pursuing a course 
west, northwest and north, they continued in , 
the most sterile region of the sphere; which I , 
contend exists along the neighborhood of the j 
apparent verge, and between it and the real ( 
verge. This region they should have crossed , 
with the greatest expedition practicable; and j 
they«@hould have selected a season when the | 
migrating reindeer cross those ‘barren grounds, , 
that they might not want for food or good loot- 1 
ii g on icy bridges over the lakes ; and they 
should also have pursued the course those deer 
pursue, in order to reach the inner tempeiale 
climates with the greatest expedition. 

The circumstance of Lieut. Franklin’s being 
able to travel from 1819 to 1822 in the vicinity 
of the apparent verge—which vicinity the 
principles of my Theory indicate to be the 
; most inclement portion of the sphere is, to 
me, a proof that the sterile country to be cros¬ 
sed in reaching the productive part of the con¬ 
cave,offers less difficulty in the progress across 
it, than I hadt before found reason to antici¬ 


pate. Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES 


* See a JYTap of the Northern Verge, published 
as a Supplement to the Western Spy of Sept. 14. 

j Newport, October 30, 1822. 
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REMARK- on FRANKLIN'S ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Dawson— 


| Sir, Your paper of the 18th irist.j 
I contains r brief account of Captain 
i Franklin’s Arctic overland Expedi¬ 
tion, relative to which I shall make 
a few remarks. It appears, that Cap- 
i tain Franklin did not succeed in gain¬ 
ing a higher latitude than 68 deg. 20 
minutes. According to my map, he 
\va?s not on:y beyond the apparent 
verge, when at the most Western 
bounds of his journey, but for a con¬ 
siderable time before. He probably ; 
passed the apparent verge at a still j 
,ower parallel than 68 degrees. Cap-j 
tain Parry, according to the same 
map, crossed the apparent verge (in 
1820) considerably nearer the high 
side of the opening ; and where he 
crossed it, (the needle apparently 
settling east and west, the north end 
towards the west,) he attained a high¬ 
er parallel than that at which Frank¬ 
lin crossed it, uv about 8 degrees : 
and captain Ross when a little short 
of the apparent verge, at the head 
of Baffin’s Bay obtained a still high¬ 
er latitude, because he was nearer 
the high side of the opening. The 
fishermen, who frequent Spitsber¬ 
gen, which is close upon the high 
side, sail almost every year to the 
eightieth degree. These facts cor¬ 
roborate my theory, and conform 
with my map, as any one may see, 
who will be at the trouble to test 
, them with it. 

When Franklin was on the utmost 
meridian attained by Parry, though) 
about S (inner) degrees more south, 
he was, according to my principles, 
on the oblique part of one of the 
meridians, which arise from the in¬ 
ner equator, and had he then travel¬ 
led either a SW. course—the direc- 




























tion the S. end of the needle P 0 *® 1 
ed in all probability—or down sue 
meridian, it would have conducted 
him to the concave tropical legions, 
and if far enough pursued, quite 
|through the sphere. 1 his position 
I is, I conceive, corroborated by many 
I facts, and one of which is, that the 
two feet of snow which fell on the 
5th of September hastened the rein¬ 
deer away to the southward ; where¬ 
as, when the autumnal scows begin 
to annoy those animals at the Hudson 
Bay settlements, they hasten away 
to the northward and northwestward. 

Neither Franklin, Mackenzie, nor 
Hearne speak oi the saltness of the 
remote sea they visited, my conclu¬ 
sion is, that, like Cook’s river and in¬ 
let, that sea is entirely fresh. The 
, unusual severity of the winder allu- 
! ded to, and contrasted with the mo- 
jderate winter in England,is corrobo¬ 
rative of what I have advanced in 
ny writing^ relative to the contrast 
of sim .iianeous seasons within and 
without. 

My map exhibits Copper-mine 
river beyond Greenland : whether it 
be where Hearne has located it or 
where I place it, it is equally remar¬ 
kable, that Franklin, on coasting 
five hundred miles eastwardly, must 
have been nearer Hudson’s Bay at 
the termination of his route, than 
he was when at Fort Enterprize ; 
the probable intervention of difficult 
starits, and a colder range of cli¬ 
mate, made it indispensable for him 
to return on his hack track. If 
Franklin visited the Athapuseow 
lake, he was then a considerable dis¬ 
tance beyond the apparent verge, 
according to my plan of geography. 
v_ Respectfully, 

John Cleves Symmes. 
Newport, Ky. Jan. 24th, 1823. 
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COMMUNICATED. 

the jyejv theory 

• ? n r he r - 30 ^ 1 u,t - tIie Investigation So¬ 
ciety of t!»,s city, discussed the following 
question: Is Symmes’, or the Old Theo~ 
'} *> toe Earth, best supported by facts 
• n <. phenomena? After an animated de- 
uate » °* a ^ out an hour and a half, the 
question was put to the Society and au- j 
V ■ < ? , s » 0 R about fifty) and it was car- 
ned oya decided majority, in favor of the 
New Theory. 

i' he most prominent objections urged 
against the. new theory, were, that it did 
not accord, with the known laws of gravi¬ 
ty ; that the weight of the Earth had been 
ascertained by calculation to be so great, 
‘hiit the idea of its being in any degree 
hoi low was untenable; that, if' the cen- 
tnfugal force protruil&d rinatter outwards 

from the central parts of the Earth, it 
should protrude it onwards to infinity ; 
that, il the Earth was many degrees open 
in the polar regions, a section of irregular 
shadow, not round, but flatted, should 
sometimes be cast on the Moon ; that, if 
the general outline of the Theory were 
true, the inner parts could not he habita- 
I ble for want of a sufficiency of light and 
heat to subserve the production of vegeta¬ 
bles and animals; that, had such a forma¬ 
tion existed, it must have been found out 
long before now ; and finally, that were 
there an inhabited concave, the climate 
would be too uncongenial to our constitu¬ 
tions, to afford us any advantage, should 
we succeed in getting there, &c. All of 
which objections were rebutted by succes¬ 
sive replies from Capt. Synunes, who was 
present by invitation. 

The writer offers this statement with¬ 
out conferring with any of the Society or 
audience on the subject presuming 
that any inaccuracy of recollection will 
be rectified by other remai kers. C. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NAT. INTELLIGENCER. 

Newport, Ky. Oct. 23, 1323. 

Gentlemen: To my former three num¬ 
bers of a Series of Queries relative to 
the Form of the Earth and other Flatl¬ 
ets, heretofore published, and not yet 
answered, I now add a fourth number. 

Why is the appearance of Jupiter’s 
belts so often varied— and why does that 
planet exhibit any belts whatever ? Un¬ 
less the successive shadows exhibited to 
our view are produced by a succession of 
spheres, (principally exterior ones,) and 
the outermost the narrowest, progressive¬ 
ly; each of which, except the exterior j 
one, affording four (apparent) belts, viz : j 
two bright and two dark ones ; the two j 
first being produced by means of an ex¬ 
hibition of both verges to view, beyond 
the verges of the less expanded neigh 
boring sphere above, and the two latter 
by means of comparative shadows or a 
swallowing of the rays between the 
spheres. 

If the positions above stated be gener¬ 
ally well founded, then the apparent va-, 
garies attendant on the form and propor¬ 
tions, and the frequently varying appear¬ 
ance of Jupiter’s belts, may be ascribable, | 
in part, to the freaks of refraction, (such 
as we find occur in the seas of our polar i 
regions, as referred to in a number I \ 
lately sent for publication to the Editor 
of the National Gazette,) and, in part, to 
a frequent succession of sunshine and 
clouds, ctmbined with the brisk rotation 
of the planet. Probably a relative ba¬ 
lancing of the Spheres to and fro, and up 
and down, or perpendicularly and lateral¬ 
ly, or the more rapid rotation of one 
sphere than another* may occasionally 
vary the appearance of the belts as may 
alternate regions of water, dry land or 
I snow. J * 

























Although the perpetually varying sue-1 
cession of light and shade produced on 
Jupiter by his moons, must be too weak 
to produce any perceptible changes in the 
appearance of the shaded parts of his 
spheres, yet tbe gravitating power which 
his hazing moons must exercise on such 
spheres, may produce on them mazy or 
undulating movements,and,consequently, 
Sequent relative changes of gravity which 
would probably produce changes of weath¬ 
er, which altogether would favor that in¬ 
terpretation of the phenomena of his 
belts which I offer. 

If the belts are (as I understood them 
to be) alternately bright and shaded, like 
the several belts or circles seen at some 
seasons like one or other of Mar’s poles, 
j when presented towards us, then the at¬ 
tendant phenomena are, in a great degree, 
solvable; for by admitting that a portion 
of the sun-shine is reflected from the sev¬ 
eral verges, and that another portion is 
swallowed by the intervening vacant spa¬ 
ces, and that refraction bends our rays of 
vision between and under the spheres, as 
it bends a portion of the rays of the Sun, 
so as to produce the apparent belts of 
comparative shade, then a very complete J 
solution of those wonderful appearances 
seen on that planet (which have hereto¬ 
fore, as I learn, been considered by As¬ 
tronomers, as unaccountable) would be 
afforded. If some sections of both crusts 
of the spheres be formed of water alone, 
and if such portions become occasionally 
transparent, it will afford an additional 
reason for the varying phenomena atten¬ 
ding the appearance of the belts. 

The earth being always near the plane 
of Jupiter’s equator, affords a sufficient 
reason why we can never see the sky and , 
stars between his spheres, as we some¬ 
times do between the spheres of Saturn, 
which occasionally presents one or other 
of his poles more or less obliquely tow¬ 
ards the Earth. 
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As Jupiter’s ex t e "° r o ^| a |.J^ e g^ a round 
appear to snow' ent^ gometinies appears 

5wMd a th?polcs 6 o/ Mars when the earth 

near the plane of his eguator-a,> infer¬ 
ence is afforded, that the reason why re¬ 
fraction does not appear to operate on 
Juniter as on Mars and the earth, is, that 
the rapidity of Jupiter’s rotation throws 
mos t of his atmosphere from his po es to¬ 
wards his equator: such must also be the 

case with Saturn. , 

The Italians, in Galileo’s time, used a 
telescope which magnified but twelve 
times; the English now use one which 
magnifies more than sixty times; and why, 
I ask, should not the United States (by 
having an able Astronomer perpetually 
under pay) try to make a still further im¬ 
provement in the telescope ? Who will 
undertake to say a further improvement 
is impracticable ? 

Why, may I here ask, do not the United 
States send out naval expeditions to make 
discoveries in the yet unexplored re¬ 
gions of the earth, as several nations 
of Europe have done? (in which unex¬ 
plored regions, an abundance of fish and 
quadrupeds do, it is generally admitted , 
exist, and where, for aught the community 
know, men, and all kinds of animals and 
plants abound, and where the climate is 


temperate and the region fertile: surely 
die Americans have not heretofore obtain¬ 
ed greater credit for enterprize } discov - 



















ery t and improvement, than their intrin 
Sic merit will hereafter justify) 

Why, I wonder, do not the well inform- 
ed either approve or put down my theory, 
and not keep me in perpetual suspense, 

ai y ex P e cting a general declaration in 
wy avoi ? My utmost challenging lias 
not drawn forth any opposition that did 
not vanish under the tests I applied; I 
am therefore, justified in such an expec¬ 
tation. I have many creditors who have 
for years past supported me at my desk, 
and are now generously waiting the rise 
of my theory, and consequent rise of my 
fortunes, who merit speedy relief of some 
sort, a nd who, it my theory were once 
fanly prostrated, whether by reasoning 
or exploring, I would look tc some other 
i means of satisfying. 

Can it be, that the fear of being ac- 
counted singular, or over credulous, pre- 
j vents individuals, who have more or less 
, faith in rny theory, frpm publicly avowing 
that faith ? II public sentiment now holds 
such a tyrannical sway over individual 
opinion, it does not Seem to be true, as 
has been stated, that I live at a period of 
individual freedom that gives me a much 
better chance of success, in the develope- 
ment and propogation of a new system 
than was afforded in the time of Galileo. 

Respectful I v, &c. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 


*If my memory serves me correctly, I have 
some where read, that distinguishable points, or 
spots, have been observed to progress faster on 
one belt than another, as if there was a difference 
in the periods of diurnal revolution with rela- 
I (ion to some of the belts or spheres; if so, it is 
a strong proof of separate, open and concen¬ 
tric spheres. A like phenomenon has, I be¬ 
lieve, been observed on the Sun, which is doubt¬ 
less formed like other planets, and is probably 
equally habitable—it may be, that the general 
brilliancy of his atmosphere prevents any sha¬ 
ded belts being seen on his disc. 
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FOR Til K Cl ja'I.VX A IT fiAZKTTE. 


jYo, - 3 . 


Cincinnati Heading-Room, August 24, 1612. 

Having commenced a series <4 meteorological 
remarks in the Gazette, 1 find a notice tine to an 
annual cool spell in August. 

Yesterday and to-da) have been remarkably 
cool—so much so ;ts to render fires agreeable— 
tb.e nights have been rnncii cooler since the 16th 
iastant, than they were for many weeks previ 
ous; and slow rains without thunder, river logs, 
or either heavy dews, or dense clouds have been 
mere frequent. 

As bar as my observation goes, I find we gene¬ 
rally, though not universally, have as cool or 
cooler weather—by day especially—within or 
during the last 16 days of August than we have 
throughout all September, (especially the first 
half) It is now about the middle of those 16 
days, we may therefore consider this cool spell 
as the acme of the period :—these two days past 
were nearly as remarkable for coolness, in 1317 
and 1818. ' 

If an annual cool spell, such ns I describe, be 
admitted to exist, as 1 trust it will be, a question 
arises, why is it so? Were it not that we find 
our relatively cold and hot weather, more tie- 
pendant oil die course, velocity and period of 
thd wind, than on tiie sun’s rays, it might—by all 
those admitting my neUf theory of open poles— 
be explained as follows : 

The sun is now probably so.far south ns to 
cease ;o shine forcibly under our feet at night; 
hence the ground must abound less in heat, ei¬ 
ther latent or free, which would measurably ac¬ 
count for the heavy dews and fogs, (which are 
condensed near tfie earth and settle upon all 
growing tr \ s and vegetables, which are good 
conductors,) oy admitting the moisture of the air 
to be Condensed and denositerl he i \ C' r»* • 1 <u : i j 















lea) may produce'to us some northerly winds 
, n Sii^laiia it should not be so, for England in' 
dependent of bemgfurther north, is not, as we 
f‘' e \ on or side where the polar open- 

V 8 '. 1S most nearest the equator; hence 

duivng- most of August and September, the sun 
inust slime m very forcibly over the lower side 
. north polar opening, (which is on the 
American side) nearly perpendicularly under 
the , , of the English, at which time the high- 

f 1 s ' l0 ’ilder or side of tlie* polar opening, which 
£ somewhat.east of north from England, must 

* . t0 shut 11 m!t from shining equally forcible 
unaer us, who are 12 or 16 degrees more soufn 

fl'T UX l d > lf . ,l0t aLso u,uIt r die same paral- 
r ‘ u t . atltu de, with England, throughout Amer- 
, 7 irow } sea tPsea; hence in England August is 
iK^rerthe temperature of July, than it is here; 
-..ccmimg to these arguments, the nights of Au¬ 
gust should be warmer in England than their 
nights in July; by the same rule April should 

i ’, n lC;1 n ; U1 ' C! ’ die temperature of May in Em* 
land (nan it is her& ' ° 

* H a P 3 a P v °gtessive melting aw ay or swerv¬ 
ing ot tiie verge of the poia^ opening, so as to 
cause one side to be lowest at one period, and 
unotiicr at a succeeding period of several centu 
nes, may be the cause of the variation of cl: 
mate, winch all countries north of the tropics 
undergo; m the former case the sphere must be 
geUmg shorter fiom pole to pole.] 

. 0 msuleru.g the form of the earth, as stated 

in mv theory of open poles, and considering the 
relative position of the sun at anv given time, it 
rnay lie perceived that June and '.July should be 
huger here relatively to the other seasons, than 
an England; no!, only because die lower side of 
the north .polar opening, near Hudson’s Hay is 
theii drawing or suukmg the S. W.-wind over us. 
but uecause the sunshine must then strike more 
perpendicularly under our feet than it. does un¬ 
de. England, wiua'e it must at such time shine 
With great obliquity. 

Ihoic aie circumstances winch seem to indi¬ 
cate that tliere is s'dl some iiidden reason wide, i 
operates m the production of the comparative 
cool Spell of vug 1 st, besides those alluded to: 
the circumstances are (he.se; the meteorological 
jour/,a.s of England for 1813, 1814 and 1816 
bwn: all that I have seen, show that such coo! 
speh, or at least die acme thereof, is observable 
m Eng.and as veil as here; it appears to me from 
tne meteorological journals that ! have examin¬ 
ee. that about an equal number of days before, 
t e vernal equinox, we often have the acme of a 
warm period, somewhat similar as to occurrence 
pame.y somewhere between the 14th and last of 
Xeurua.y. YVnet her these circumstances are 
owing- to a sphere or ring of water, or a sphere 
or ring of solids, iir ervening between us and the 
sun,* or not, l requ/re further time to consider; 
l can however, now say, there are strong rea- 
son " * >e we 'ghed in favor of such an idea. If 
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such sphere exist, an l be humied ui # 
part of solids, or any matter that is v 
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balloon to disap- 
; causes a pin to 


rent, the reason v. e do not 
same as that which causes a 
pear when vert' high, or such a 
disappear when held between a candle and a 
person’s eve, the candle be inf two fret; oiscuu 
a .,d the pin about three inches. Toe pnnmpte 
of refraction bends downwards rays of bght f' om 
.vile on passing over the top of a persons 
linos owin.f to a sifiail atmosliphero 
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would tend to bend 
>f light'eaeh way round a sphere or 
Whether the equinoctial storm, which is 
cool, be owing' to the transit of another 
soiiere, or the central arrival of a single outer 
one, on the disc of the sun, will also need fur- 
?!u j .r investigation. There is reason to believe 
that these acmes, or periods, are about as fluctu¬ 
ating as to the time of their occurrence on *dif- 
ferent years, as is that of the equinoctial storm; 
they are commonly attended by occasional slow 
rains, without much thunder ov wind, .-veeni 
their commencement. The time of sunshine , 
between these periods, is as hot as if the rays 
were conveyed through a glass or any transpa¬ 
rent lens, or as they should be if they leached 
us through a convex section of a sphere of water { 
or other dense fluid. Whether it be a variation 
of temperature that produces a variation of wind 
or vice versa, appears to deserve consideration. 

Most, or all the swallow kind, north of tne 
30th degree, rise in the air, by large flocks and 
disappear (for some months) about this acme, 
namely, about the 20tli cf August, as Wilson 
says Wilson’s work on Ornithology, shows 
that between October and February, in Hondu¬ 
ras, the swallows rise from the earth in large 
volumes every morning, very early, and return 
in the evening, with great force and commotion; 
but whether they go out of sight, or remain all 
day flying through the air, he does not say. 

The small strip appearing half across the disc 
of Mars, about his equator, (which one of the 
figures in my arctic memoir shows) is most prob¬ 
ably a ring or sphere of solids: And if Mars 
who lias no moons, has a ring around his equa¬ 
tor, the earth having a large moon, should most 
probably have one or more, especially if we ad¬ 
mit the narrow belts of Jupiter to be a succes¬ 
sion of rings or spheres, for he has several 
moons; we know that saturn, who also has seve¬ 
ral moons has one or more rings. Several other 
reasons of like bearing have occurred to me, 
^hich the reasonable limits of a sketch of this 
koiihgloes not admit of including. 

JOHN OLE YES SYMME3. 



* TheljjL Y. Evening Post, gives an account of 
frost at Providence, Rhode Island, on the night 
.of’the eJd August,—-this shows that the cold was 
general and not local. 
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Cincinnati Heading 1 Koonv^ept. 20, 1819. 

Messrs. Powers & Hopkins .—Many 
persons have asked me whaj benefit can 
result to the community from my geolo¬ 
gical and astronomical disc--.crie*; ^ c 

if fully vorifiad. I l>ave generally answer¬ 
ed, that the advantages are unknown anc. 

yet to be developed. 

If we can obtain a foreknowldge oi sea¬ 
sons, we can then better know when aa^ 
how to plant and sow. . 

I herewith add a venture of mine 1 
first essay at foretelling the seasons by 
means of observations of astronomical or 
celestial phenomena. The application o< 
the phenomena originated in my own 
mind several years since, although lately! 
enlarged upon. I have recently found in 
the Bush Thwacker, a philosophical cri- 
jticism, published by Mr. Uri Brooks, in 
1818, a similar idea; though he thought 
an assemblage of the superior planets 
probably produced heat by friction. 

The following lines are a true transcript; 
from the journal kept on the desk of; 
Messrs. Burk and Langdob’s Reading,-. 

| Room ast winter, (which grew to 47 pa¬ 
ges before June; it contains expositions 
1 of my theories by myself, and answers and 
i remarks by other visitors of the Reading- 
1 Room ;) those words in italic are since ab¬ 
ided as elucidations,—-the original pages 
remain on the desk of the Reading-Room. 

Although I may prove in error with 
relation to that part of the prognostication 
yet to be tested, the seasons up to this 
time, it must be admitted, have .turned out 
almost precisely as I stated they should, | 
in case the rule I proposed was a good- 
one. The continued mildness of the win¬ 
ter, the lack of heat or backwardness of 
the two first months of the spring, and the 
excessu e warmth of this summer, corres¬ 
pond w .th my position. j 

Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 























C Reading- Hoorn Journal, page 21, 
c February 2, 1319. 

May not tire moderation of this win. 
; ter be owing to the unusual conjunction of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and other planets, 
in the neig ibou/ nood of the suo ; whereby 
the common gravity of the s U n on the 
earth is so aided as to corupress the earth 
somewhat less in size than usual l (this 
might happen, if the great seas are admit¬ 
ted to be water quite through the sphere.) 
In such case the internal air would tie o- a . 
dually exuded out at the poles, and there¬ 
by keep the external air of a steady tem¬ 
perature ; [ or h at be set free b:/ the com! 
Jires.mn oj elastic,fluids in the volcanic or 
. mid f lane cavity of the sp,hereP\ If this 
exposition be correct, in or about six 
months hence the season shornd cease to 
be mud or temfierate ; for in that dint the! 
sun w? l be in opposition to this assem¬ 
blage of planets, so that his gravitating ac^' 
tion on the earth will be weakened by! 
them : hence the spnere should then disj 
tend and gradually absorb air at the poles, 
so that a less than usual suppiy ol tempe - 1 
rate a * vvousd be supplied from within to 
moderate extremes; tnerebv an extreme 
or unusual hot summer snouici be the con¬ 
sequence, t Had the present conjunction 
oi planets with the sun happened in sum¬ 
mer, it should, by tnis principle, produce 

a cool or mild summer ; and had the sun 
1 ♦„ • - , 
ufccii ij OppOSiUoa auUi aaouiiUiicu 

nets this winter, it should have been a 
very cold winter. * * 

“ The preceding rules indicate that the 
ensuing spring should be cool, the sum¬ 
mer hot, and the following fail and the lore 
part of the winter mild,” 

(Signed) JNQ. CLEVES SYMMES. 


The above was succeeded by remarks 
thereon, on the same sheet, by two anony¬ 
mous writers ; one of whom affected to be 
tickled at the idpa of the earth’s being a 
pair of OellQ^iSfcind the other argued in 
point; but hWmgument being long I omit 
it; and add my answers to his objections , 
which will perhaps further elucidate my 
position. 















“ February 8th, I answer, the s„„ 
not gravitate the water ofour D iai,et v ‘ 
0«t gravitating the eartn 
tue.e were a„y difference, it shonw act 

r;s b, '" n 

r™ —s r 

.mountain or so changing piace as to be 
I v ^ b S l ' aVitat ed by the earth ; neoce as gia- 
I i y is increased on a body of matter, it is 
more compress d, 

Aitnough the sphere in places may be 
on y water quite through, there must, ac- 
coi cling to my theory, he a plane of space 
, between the bottom of tne inner and outer 
seas, fined with very rare elastic fluid or 
air, so that the two seas do not actually 
communicate.’* j. c. S. * 

I 

j N° te i Befit. 20, 1819.—As Jupiter and 
< Saturn, the two largest pianets, will be 
i nearly conjunctive iu the same quarter oi 
?the heavens witn the sun aa winter, (al¬ 
though Mars who was in meir neighbour¬ 
hood ali last winter, will not join them 
until late in this,) we may calculate, ac¬ 
cording to the above ru le, on a mild ensu¬ 
ing winter ; and that the seasons for a year 
to come will be very similar to tnose for 
a year preceding, but approach rather 
more to the usual average temperature 
>f each season respectively. 
iW. J° C. S. 
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JRemarks on the blowing up op Mi^ks 
Cincinnati Heading-room, Oct. Hth * 

My friend. Doctor Mitchill, in l«« third 
letter to me, published on the 9 thrinstant, 
seems to suppose (with many others) tha 
I describe or consider the spheres as com¬ 
pact earth and water quite through; where- 
L, I have undertaken to demonstrate that 
they are very hollow,—containing not, 
only a mid-plane cavity of wide and deep 
extent, filled with hydrogen and other 
very rare gases, (such as escape and con¬ 
dense into, liquid fire and lava at the great 
volcanos,) but that between such mtd- 
olane space or cavity, and either surface, 
numerous other intermediate lesser cavi¬ 
ties exist in a similar manner, lessoning, 
in extent and depth by intermediate de| 
grees, towards both the inner and outer? 
surface of the sphere ; so that, if it were 
practicable to dig down to the mid-plane 
or volcanic cavity, the confined air would 
escape (at least at some seasons,) and a 
sort of volcanic eruption be produced. 
However on only digging to one of the first 
intermediate cavities, our progress would 
be stopped by the escape of confined gas 
protruding from such cavity—hence a 
temporary, or pseudo volcano, would be 
formed which would or should, according 
to my theory, continue open,until so much 
gas, or confined air, might escape, as to let 
ifie .incumbent stratum or shell settle 
down in contact with the one next below. 
In such case, the digging.could again be 
prosecuted, but with great danger; for, 
should any convulsion or earthquake oc¬ 
cur, so as to force the confined air along 
such cavity,—‘■towards where the shaft pas¬ 
sed through it,—-with a sufficient protru¬ 
sive'force to again elevate the incumbent ' 
strata or stratum, the consequence would 
be fatal to the workmen; tor the rarity of 
such volcanic air would be so great, as to 
cause it to suddenly condense, on rising 
to where the superior gravity of the outer 
surface, and the incumbent weight of the 
atmosphere, acted on it: hence much lat¬ 
ent heat would be set free by such conden¬ 
sation, so as not only to unfit it for 
















br'eatliwg^bnt occasion a scorching or bur¬ 
ning heat. Prebably it is something of 
rthis kind, that frequently happens in the 
deep tin and coal mines in Engl and, where-1 
by many workmen loose their lives. II 
learn that the English miners once felt or ! 
ibeard an earthquake that happened in It-! 
aly, while those aboveground did not ob¬ 
serve It. 

I consider the rare gas, or aerial fluid, 
contained in the mid-plane cavity, as the 
principal means of the earth being bouyed 
up to a certain distance from the sun, and 
that the atmospheric or etheria! sphere in 
tvhich the earth floats, is more rare than 
that of the other spheres below it —to* 
wares the sun, and less rare than that of 
those spheres of medium beyond the earth, 
in relation to the sun. 

JNO. CLETES SYMME3. 


the new theory. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Steel to Capt. 
Symmes, dated 

“BrownsviHe, Jackson Countv, HI. ^ 
September 21 st, 3819.” 3 

“Sir—Y our favor of the 24th May 
came to hand long since; buttlie pressure 
of domestic concerns kept me from an- 
swering it with that promptness which I 
should otherwise have done. In fact the 
theory being new, and having no positive 

ft a rom which to draw-conclusions, my 
conjectures, m many instances, fluctuat¬ 
ed— tho’ I never gave up one item of the 
Bxain point. 

“My first position, of the phosphoric 
strata of the inner atmosphere, on more 
mature deliberation, appeared too hypo- 
ihetical. It then occurred to me, that 
the refracting power of the ice, at the 
poles, might throw the sun’s rays into the 
cavity of the earth wa* omn! 
with this train of reasoning, whet I £und 

most of my conjectures anticipated in a 

Tulls of Le Ro 'r f '' 0m a ^ 
v 1 ’ , e *%> Tennessee county N 

} • 1 w “» Pleased to see the letter i 

found that we had both drew nearlV the 

“»r 1 rr/r trr <-*■« 

havino-* U 1 congratulate you on 

simplffies C bfon* ° f - h ‘ S illK ® nuit ^ w ho 
cannnf k ^ °P er ative machinery, what 

tionf’ ^ S ° Weii eiuci(J ated by descrip. 

















«< Supposing the solar rays 
from tffi icy rings at the poles,4he i mb- 
jVants of the inner surface can have but 
two nights in the year, and those ot but 
short duration, viz: when the sun is near 
to, and about crossing the equinoctial line. 
This preponderance of day to night, must 
make up the difference which we may 
suppose to exist between the rays of heat 
and light coming obliquely and by refrac¬ 
tion, to their coming in nearly a dialect 
line, but of shorter duration, as on the 
surface. What a delightful climate must 
we suppose to be inhabited by our interior 
brethren, where the oblique rays of light 
never heat the surface to a great degree, 
.and where the unfrequent and short dura¬ 
tion of night scarcely allows the atmos¬ 
phere to cool below its ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. But the icy polar reflectors, will, 

I fear, long retard our steps from these 
elysian regions.” 

* * * * * * * 

"But enough of conjectureEvery in¬ 
formation from the arctic regions brings 
additional evidence of the correctness otfj 
your theory, and I wait with impatience 
to hear of a voyage which will put it past 
contradiction. The British cabinet must 
have something of this kind in view— 
they could not have fitted out two succes¬ 
sive expeditions to the north pole, for the 
purpose of viewing icebergs and Esqui¬ 
maux Indians. But as the idea of a polar 
orifice originated in America, they are 
willing to keep their real design a secret. 
And why does our government sleep? 
Have their vessels of war enough employ, 
******* without going 
on an adventure in which there might be 
some risk, but immortal renown to the 
nation which would achieve it.” 

I think you need not be uneasy at the 

lw converts you have made to your doc¬ 
trine. Philosophical truths progress but ! 
slowly—the learned have to combat their 
prejudices* aad the unlearned have to be 























to think, before A llfiW theory, how* 
e ^er plausible, can gain the ascendency 
°t a n antiquated .erro-iv” 

AUW I have not heard from you late- 


project ot a subterranean tour, and that 
you will one day meet with assistance, if 
not from our own, from some government’ 
tho* I could wish it to be ours who 
would first appreciate the value of such 
a discovery. 

With respect and esteem, I am,, 4ear 
sir, your very humble servant. 


HUGI l STEEL. 


Capt. ,fohn Cleves &yimnes. 







Cincinnati Reading Room, Oct. 13,1819. 

I he Aurora Borealis, which was to be seen 
last evening: in the north, extended up the heav¬ 
ens in ail area, elevated about 3U deg', it did noi 
exhibit as much party-coloured light; as is usual; 
but a white light, which vibrated but little. 

I have frequently reflected on the nature of these 
lights, and conclude that they are produced in 
the mid-plane cavity of an aerial sphere above 
us, by means of’a vibrating tremulous motion in 
such sphere, similar to the vibrating convulsions 
of our sphere of solids in time of an earthquake. 

1 1 suppose tiie tremulous action to progress some¬ 
what like rapid moving w avcs > progressing 
(through a very rare fluid medium; this action, 

I by agita.ing and successively compressing the 
I renal fluid confined in the hikl-pkme cavity of 
such arial sphere, must condense such fluid so 
as to set free heat and light before latent, just as 
heat and light are set free in the breech ot an air 
gun when one is loading it. 






















1 -The reasons I otter to account for ,t‘*~ c 1!n - 
stance of these lights appearing q ute clou a to 
the horizon, notwithstanding they exist very 
high, arc as follows:—When I stand on toe lace 
of a hill, and look over a valley at the face of an 
Opposite hi 1, the opposite hill appears to ue more 
steep than.real:«—when navigating' a small \vatei 
i craft through shallow water, the vwuei ahead 
continually appears mere shallow than real. 1 
ascribe both these circumstances to the princi¬ 
ple of refraction; and hence conclude by apply¬ 
ing the principle tq the clouds,—that the far¬ 
ther part of the lower side of a cloud is apparent¬ 
ly bent downwards, just as the farthest part of 
the face of the opposite hill is bent upwards ; so 
that tlie clouds which are really 45 deg. high, 
appear lower than re;d, and seem to hang down¬ 
wards, however broadly horizontal their real 
form mu', be; if this principle does not appear to 
elevate the surface of the earth towards the 
clouds more than real, it at least depresses the 
clouds apparently towards the eartl^inore than 
real. It a person,were standing by a column 
half a mile high, and a stratum of clouds was 
even with the top of the column, and another 
similar column stood 30 or 30 miles distant, also 
reaching to the-same stratum of clouds, such 
distant column would appear .Very short; some¬ 
what owing to the curviture of the earth, but 
principally owing to the apparent contraction of 
the column ; which contraction is chargeable to 
its distance frointbe observer: If such column,thus 
distantly situated, would appear to an observer 
at the first mentioned column, apparently but a 
few icet high, the clouds at its head, must appear 
| to come quite to tlie ground a little space be¬ 
yond the foot of the column; admit this, and 


it follows, that an serial sphere when visible, 
must, like a stratum of clouds, soon apparently 
sink to the earth. * . 

I am not at present able tn offer any satisfacto¬ 
ry reason why we should not see these lights 
southwards of us as well as northwards may it 
be owing to the spheres nearing each other on 
the side reverse from the equator, especially in 
the winter of each hemisphere respectively ? 

I believe experienced observers have general¬ 
ly estimated the plane in which the northern 
hglns occur, as about sixty miles above the sur¬ 
face of the earth ; perhaps they sometimes exist 
in several different and succeeding spheres at 
the same time, one above another. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
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For the Spy. 

CRITICISM ON ST. IMERRE, <cc. 
Cincinnati Reailing-ronm , JVbv. 1, 1819. 

I find in St. Pierre’s ‘studies of nature,’ 
vol. 1, page 113 , a quotation from Child- 
rev, who, like St. Pierre, supposed the 
poles of the earth to be covered with ice, 

: so high as to give the earth’s shadow on 
'the Jinoon an oval or eliptical form. He 
states, that Tycho Brhae, in 1588, and 
Kepler, in 1624, each observed the moon, 
when under a central eclipse, the plane 
of the earth’s equator then passing nearly 
centrally through both the sun and moon: 

I the eclipse in both cases he savs, differed 
widely from the calculation; “for not 
only was the duration of total darkness 
extremely short, but the rest of the dura¬ 
tion, previous and posterior to the total 
obscuration, was still shorter; as if the 
figure of the earth were eliptical, having 
the smaller diameter under the equator, 
and the greater from pole to pole.” 

The conclusion I draw from the above 
quotation, and I think fairly, is, that the 
calculation of the eclipse, estimated the 
earth to be a round globe, and of a diam¬ 
eter through the poles, about equal to 
that of the known diameter through the 
equator; or, in other words,he estimated 
the shadow, as it usually appeared on the 
moon in common eclipses, where the earth 
hangs with her axis diagonally between 
the sun and moon, (instead of being per¬ 
pendicular to a line drawn from the sun 
to the mooon, as was the case in the e- 
clipse here described;) therefore, if the 
i *hove eclipse was found to be of shorter 
duration, or less total, than was calcula¬ 
ted, and probably oval withal, the short¬ 
ness of it could not have arisen from an 
elongation at the poles of the earth, while 
ler diameter at the equator remained the 
same ; for, although an elongation at the 

oblonJ f ] eX ! Stins at all > mi & ht P^duce an 

could^noi^ <m i’ ° n the moun ' s (lisc ’ ^ 

* ^ en< i 1° lessen the usual size of 

























shadow produced from the equator, 
but rather tend to enlarge the sum total 
°f the shadow of the earth, on the disc of 
the moon, and thus make the eclipse 
more total than ordinary,—especially if 
the earth’s shadow had so crossed over the 
disc of the moon, as to cause the shadow 
of such elongated poles, to fall on her disc 
and not extend beyond it. 

Now, as the eclipse was less total than 
was calculated, and the shadow was (be¬ 
lieved to be) oblong, it follows, that the 
oblong shape of the shadow, must be ow¬ 
ing to a depression at the poles; and that 
either the observer of the eclipse was mis¬ 
taken in supposing the shadow to be most 
narrow in a direction parallel to ihe 
earth’s equator; or Childrey must have 
been mistaken in his record of the circum¬ 
stances. 

My principal object in summing up the 
above argument, was to prove by the re¬ 
corded circumstances relative to the 
eclipse, that its shortness could not have 
been owing to an elongation, but to a 
great degree of flatness at the poles. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
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ANbVVEK TO CLEON’S STIIICTUHL'S. 

Cin cinnati Heading - /?oojw, A bv, 8, 1819. 

Messrs. Eiwtoiis—I find something to 
commend in Hie courteous manner with 
viiich Cleon assails my style of writing, 
A part of one of his sentences excepted) 
r>ut I conceive he proceeded farther in 
• ds c: it.icisui than the occasion in stifled. 

As for my having an itching propensity 
to compose -atd publish, it cannot, l pre- 
ynne, be well supported; for, considering 
me importance ol the theory 1 have un¬ 
dertaken to develope, and the little as- 
sista.ice I have received from my schol¬ 
ars or supporters, I have been very quiet; 
indeed, I at first, and lor a 1 ong time after 
declaring my theory, hoped and believed 
mat a tew indices of hints, would serve 
Io lead toe schools of the day to adopt 
am! dev elope the theory in a very ample 
.-laArei, and tnus save me much labor; at 
any rate, my publications would not more 
'nan fiH a large newspaper, including all 
me; different subjects [ have treated of, 
Since my first publication. 

.1 could nave divided the lon^- sentence 
obj■toted to, into several sentences, by 
f ining out the different parts of it with 
ad wed words. Had I made the matter of 
ic extend one hundred per cent, in spec° 
it would have been more plain to every 
rea lm-, and could have been comprehend¬ 
ed vuhout much labor pf thought, but bv 
,.ax lug the reader his whole attention,! 
say.A toe printer much labor, and was 
abm to say more in a given space, and 
make jt more likely to be extracted into 

Huer papers, than i otherwise could have 
i done;. c 


















Cileon ought not to be concerned, 
whet her I comprehend the subject I select 
to pi i blish, or not, (even it he had the 
quali! Ration of so measuring my capaci¬ 
ty as to perceive what 1 do or do not un- 
derst? ind) provided 1 write so plain that 
he can himself comprehend mv meaning; 
this I huve endeavored to do by expand - I 
ing the sentence Cleon quoted, and have ! 
had it reprinted, together with the whole I 
twenty -two items, in a supplement to the 
Spy of the Gth instant 
So new a theory as mine is, requires, 
in many instances, a new modification of; 
words and expressions, which consequent - 1 
ly must be difficult to readily and fully i 
comprehend and apply, by such readers ; 
as have not kept pace with the gradual j 
deveiopement of the theory, from my first 
declaration, up to this time. 

I do not think the passage, selected as 
a fair specimen of my style , both as to 
manner and matter , is fairly selected as 
such, for the first part of the sentence is 
less conclusive than perhaps any other 
part of my writings, while the remainder 
is more conclusive and less qualified than 
■is usual to me;the latter part is.however 
most in character of my usual manner: 

I have been blamed for stating positions 
too boldly and decided, but had 1 minced 
the matter, in declaring my theory of 
epeu poles and concentric spheres, many 
might have though1 1 was not myself cer¬ 
tain, and hence take occasion to deny me 
tue credit due to a positive discovery. 

the 22 new positions are not con¬ 
sidered by me as new theories, but as ap¬ 
pendages consequent on the new theory of 
the earth. Respectfully, 

JNO CLEVES S\ AIMES. 
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rpor tlic Spy.1 
A CABO F (, K ®- **' 

FROM CAPT. StMMES. 

I» D. P’s- late strictu^ot j ^ the 
he still contends P ert ‘" aC ‘°S’s vm mes 
new theory of the ear , ^ f/ailey’s 

has published, should nd not 

theory—or otherwise, Kepler , 

! Synnnes’s. D. P. surety can notsugesi 
a doubt, of the originality of 
idea of polar openings (which is ^ far t're 
most important hypothesis o is 
—because, without such openings, ‘ 
ternal formation of the earth could never 
be ascertained by inspection, noi j 
course, be universally admitted y 
world)why then does he forbear ma¬ 
king anv allusion thereto; and why does 
he affect to consider Doctor Halley’s and 
Kepler’s, (and he might also have added 
I Euler’s if not Whiston’s,) ideas of an in¬ 
ternal magnetic ball , or iiucleus, the same 
ds Symraes’s idea of m'any concentric hol¬ 
low spheres* and e.tich sphere with open 
j poles. The two i'ieas, or theories, as they 
stand on record, not only differ from each 
other in the important points above enu¬ 
merated., but differ in most if not all the 
minutiae attendant on eachj particularly 
in that of the mid-plane or volcanic space, 
?*s well as in the nature of the matter of 
the central parts. 

Doctor Halley, as D. V. states, ** considered 
it by no means improbable , that the different 
spheres may be inhabited by living beings ’ 
And the ** concaVe arches, may in several pla 
ces sdilne with auoh a substance as invests the 
tody of the sun”—whereas on the other hand 

I Symmes has declared that the concave (of this 
sphere at least,) is actually habitable; and ob¬ 
tains its light from the same source that we 
do:—and that the lands are rich, end stocked 
with thrifty vegetables and animals, if not men 
If the new theory can be called Kec- 
4 ) ei ’ s °y Halley’s,why do not the world c!l 
it so, instead of styling it the New Theo¬ 
ry ' an <l if it cannot be called Kepler's or 
Halley's Theory of the Earth , it certainly 
! S f £ mmes ’ s > sw as it is a new theory;-! 

, P^ ei ’s and Halley’s theory be called 
- epler s and Halley’s, and Svmtnes 
the °ry be called Symmes 


s. 


s. 

















For more than a year after the new 
Theory was promulgated throughout Eu- 
! rope, Asia and America,—while it wa 
considered so extravagant and extraor¬ 
dinary as to be ranked as the wild effu¬ 
sion of a madman, it was styled Symmes’s* 
but so soon as Symmes’s arguments 
changed or checked, the current of op¬ 
position,-—behold a doubt arises, whether 
he is entitled to enough merit or 0 ^^- 
ality, to have his name attached to it! 

| D. P. in his first strictures says: the 
theory as stated by Symmes, is the same 
that was published by Ilalley in 1692* 
and now he says, the theory is either 
“Halley’s or Kepler’sso much for his 
investigation of authorities. 

D P. is so inconsistent as to admit, in 
a note to his latter strictures, that a cer¬ 
tificate of Symmes’s sanity, very properly 
accompanied his first circular from St. 
Louis. Now it is asked why a certificate 
of sanity was necessary if the circular was 
not originalj and daringly sop—or, if 
otherwise, why was not Kepler, or Halley, 
or Euler, as much in need of a certificate 
as Symmes ? 

; As to D. P’s. reiterated allusion to “ the 
Captain’s want of time,” it appears both 
waspish and illiberal; for, surely, no wri- 
| f er can properly be blamed for being brief, 
when he comments on an essay already 
in type, and just under the press awaiting 
his remarks. Drowning men, however, 
are apt to catch at straws; and D. P. must 
say something ; altho’, if he had waited a 
day or two for the extended answer, of 
Sept. 15, he might have saved himself the 
trouble of exposing his want of temper in 
a controversy where it is so essentially 
necessary to success. 

It appears by D. P’s. quotation, that 
Doctor Halley, (if not Kepler,) had sug¬ 
gested that “ there may be several inter¬ 
nal spheres,’’ but it does not appear that 
they gave it as their positive belief,or recor. 
ded it as a part of their proper theories, 
j respectively, as they did that of the earth 
containing a “magnetic ball (which two 
I theories, coming from the same person, 
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would in fact destroy his pretensions to 

either_since it would be a contradiction 

in terms even to suppose they were both 
true;) nor does it appear that either Kep. 
ier or Halley after him, ever thought or 
suggested, that the supposition was in a- 
ny degree applicable to the sun, the stars, 
and all other planetary bodies ; or that it 
was probable or possible that the poles of 
the earth might be open. 

As to the two propositions laid down 
by D. P. the overthrow of which is to cause 
D. P. to ‘‘believe in his (Symrnes’s) theo¬ 
ry,” it is thought they are sufficiently re¬ 
plied to for the present, in Symmes’s an¬ 
swer of the 15th September last, which 
which was published in the Spy of 2d Oc¬ 
tober, and which it does not appear U. P. 
had yet seen. D. P. will also find in the 
National Intelligencer of the 2d October, 
and the Spy of the 13th November, 1819, 
a reply from the editor of the Petersburg)! 
Intelligencer* to the two positions above 
alluded to. 

On the whole, it will readily be allow¬ 
ed, by all those who are neither so envi¬ 
ous nor so captious as D. P., that there is 
sufficient difference between a single hoi- 

o i 

loiu globe, inclosing a luminous ball, ac¬ 
cording to Euler; or a loadstone nucleus, 
according to Kepler and Halley; or an 
idea of the supposed possibility of the ex- \ 
istenceof a nest of inaccessible imperfor¬ 
ate spheres:—and a declared system of 
universal concentric planetary spheres, 
with immense polar openings ; to consti¬ 
tute, for the latter, a separate, a distinct, 
and a new Theory of the Earth . 
Cincinnati Reading-room, > 

November 25, 1819. 5 

x 

*Capt. S. acknowledges the justice done him 
by the Editor of the Petersburg!! Intelligencer, 
in styling the new Theory, Symmes’s, and main¬ 
taining the originality of his idea of open poles j 
but at the same time, regrets that he should 
have inconsiderately said, that, “ this is the 
only circumstance which appears new in the 
theory of Capt. Symmes,” while from the fore¬ 
going illustrations there appears to be so many 
points of dissimilarity. 
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SYMMES’ THEORY. 

For the Cincinnati Gaze tie. 

Messrs. Editors —Galileo’s reply to Ritten- 
honse (who had recently answered his strictures 
on Mr. Tuft’s explanation of a wooden globe 
experiment, as applied by him to the support 
of my theory) having been copied last week in¬ 
to your columns, leads me to offer some remarks 
thereon I had seen the piece several weeks 
sinree in some of the eastern papers, and altho" 
a part of it appeared to be designed for me, yet 
I had concluded to leave it to the world to judge, 
whether it was not sufficiently controverted, in 
effect, by my former numbers or publications: 
but, as it is now so directly before me, I change 
my design, and reply. 

1. Galileo’s charge against my theory, where¬ 
in he avers it has an atheistical tendency, cer¬ 
tainly does not justly apply to any of my expla¬ 
nations of it—and I doubt whether there be anv 
passage in the scriptures that forbids Mr Tufts’ 
explanation. If i here be any passage in the Bi¬ 
ble that forbids or contradicts my theory, I chal¬ 
lenge Galileo to shew it by an extract or refei 
ence—since there are several passages that can 
be cited which have a bearing in favor of i* 
"The very first verse of that sacred volume reads 
thus: “in the beginning God created the hea¬ 
ven and the earth which surely does not for¬ 
bid any particular formation whatever. 

2. Let Galileo give a reason why the planets 
must necessarily be solid, in consequence oft he 
greatness of their velocity.-—indeed, unless he 
knows the density ofthe medium through which 
they move, and the force ofthe impelling pow¬ 
er, he cannot judge correctly of their density * 
At any rate we find many things in nature tha; 
are wonderful and inexplicable, without being 
able to doubt their existence. 

3. I do not think it “indispensable” that the 
thickness of the crust of our sphere be given ; 
nor is it reasonable in Galileo to require or ex¬ 
pect that I should be able or attempt decidedly 
to define minutici on such foundation as the da'a 
3 'et obtained afford?. Were the sphere even as 
thick as Galileo “supposes,” yet it would hardly 
obstruct the progress of the sun’s light, much, 
if any more than a very thin sphere would do ; 
for I deem it conclusive that the verge must be 
founded gradually at the entrance, so that a per¬ 
son passing round to enter the polar opening, 
would continually suppose himself on a general 
level as elsewhere on the earth ; and even after 
he has entered quite beyond the verge, he may 
not know when he is within it, except by nicely 
calculating the various phenomena observable. 


























4. T have not any where hinted at the Auro¬ 
ra Borealis being ascnbable to the passing ofthe" 
&an’s light through the open poles ; indeed I 
have otherwise explained it in a recent number. 

5 Had Coole, or any other navigator, sailed to 
the ninetieth degree, or even beyond, that 
would not disprove the poles being widely open, 
as the extreme verge of the sphere would con¬ 
stitute the ninetieth degree. 

6 Galileo says “the theory never can be de¬ 
monstrated.” He sure'y cannot with any de¬ 
cree of-propriety after this, charge me with bold 
or extravagant declarations. How does he know 
that it never can be demonstrated? Most or 
all oi those navigators who have been highest 
north, have represented that they found a sea 
free, or nearly free from ice; and that tire tem¬ 
perature there became more mild as they ad¬ 
vanced north.^ To me it appears probable that 
the reasons of their return from such open sea, 
without further penetration; was generally ow¬ 
ing to their being perplexed, or" deceived in j 
their calculations of the course, latitude, longi- i 
tude, &c. owing to extraordinary refraction and 
other varied phenomena; and that on their re- : 
turn they were either unwilling to acknowledge 
errors they could not account for ,f or were not 
aware of errors they had made—which led to 
their return. If our nation will grant an outfit 
of two vessels,^ and place them under my di- j 
rection, and Galileo will join us, I feel confident 

I can convince him by occxda*• demonstration of i 
the genera! truth of my theory, and perhaps lead ■ 
him in at one pole and out at the other. 
Respectfully, 

JNO. CLElVES SYMMES. 

January 6, 1820. 


* There is some reason to believe that the me¬ 
dium m which the planets revolve, moves peri¬ 
odically round the sun,*and hears the planets a- ! 
tong as any boating matter is borne along a 
-current of water. 

j- Navigators of the arctic seas, sometimes 
charge their logline, compass, clock, &c. with 
errors —perhaps u j ijus'dv 


.* 7 should be glad to visit Washington this 
winter to explain my views there,and personally 
ask for an exploring outfit, in case 1 find public 
pinion sufficiently favorable towards my theory 

iPMntwi/ n t * 1Ht m y request would be 

‘ ut l * us 1 cannot do for want of dispo¬ 
sable means. * 
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From the National Intelligencer j pTTnF 

ON THE DEGREES OF EA 

TO THE EDITORS. 

Gentlemen—I have read « your pa¬ 
per of the 7ih October ” and 

form of the Earth, 9 ' signed X lern, ai 
m that of the 21st of the same month, 

"Pf silned 4 ‘‘ P R U fV’ JriLtedTn theX 

; [ional Gazette of the 21st of October,! 820, 
All I at present wish to remark on those 
essays relates to the principle inculcated 
by Pierre,and combatted by I aul and R r • 
namely, that a degree of latitude at the 
arctic circle being found longer than one 
near the equator does not prove that the 
earth is flatted towards the poles, but the 
contrary. Although this is contradicted by 
the most generally received opinion in 
the republic of letters, yet I undertake, 
with Pierre, to maintain that it is mathe¬ 
matically true. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, analogy teaches (and I admit) that 
the earth should be found greater in di¬ 
ameter at the equator than it is in the di¬ 
rection of its axis. 

To proceed methodically 7 ,1 cannot do 
better than, in the first place, to extract 
one of R. P.’s remarks, where he shows 
what constitutes a degree, viz. “ let it be 
well understood, that any arch of a great 
circle on the surface ot the earth, is the 
measure of &n angle contained between 
two radii, not meeting at the centre of 
the earth, but at the centre ©f curvature 
of that arch; and hence the greater the 
measure of a degree of latitude,the greater 
must be the circle of which it is a portion ; 
m «tber words, the flatter must the arch 
oe. this is certainly a beautiful truth. 

Now, on a tablet draw a line east and 

wiH ',n,r Pr f Sent the , e, l Uat0 >' ; C™SS it 

present' it* T a " d 80uth > to re- 
present the polar axis; and where thev 

«os s set the foot of a pair of dfviderl 

opened about two or three inches and 

describe a circle; then, on one of the 

IJ-iarter circles (the right hand one nortll 

* the equator) place a small Wax * ' 

°r Solt wine, fitting exactly on the quarter 

Clr cle,consequently containing 90 (W 

- ^ ® S 




















of equal tenth, and extending from f| )e 
equator to the axis , then draw in towards 
the centre that end of the wax quarter 
circle or curve next the axis, without 
bending any part of it, such movement 
will cause that end of the wax curve next 
the pole to extend over the axis, and con¬ 
sequently there will not remain 90 de¬ 
grees proper between the axis and equa¬ 
tor; besides which, there will be a slight 
angle at the equator where the arch of 
wax joins the quarter circle south of the 
equator. On observing the result of this 
movement, replace the waxen arch on the 
quarter circle line again ; then attempt to 
bend (and at the same time to flatten, if 
it were possible) the end next the axis in¬ 
wards towards the centre of the circle, 

I without letting it extend across the axis 
! and without allowing any part of it to 
I protrude beyond the line of the true cir¬ 
cle, and try to let the amount of bending 
(and if possible flattening) continually 
increase in quantity from the equator to 
the axis, so as gradually to increase the j 
length of the degrees ; it will soon be per¬ 
ceived that this cannot be done; lor, if 
the end next the pole be riot allowed to 
cross the axis, the curve will necessarily 
have to bulge outwards in some part, ei¬ 
ther at the equator or some place between 
; the equator and axis. If this bulge is short 
of the equator, wherever it be,the degrees 
will there be shortened ; but if the disten¬ 
tion of the arch be at the end butting on 
the equator, not only will there be then a 
slight angle with consequent short degrees, 
(the southern quarter circle being bent the 
same way,) but the degrees of longitude 
along the equator will, contrary to fact, be 
found longer than the degrees of latitude 
across the equator. As neither of these last 
enumerated circumstances are at all pre¬ 
tended to exist, it is evident that this 
movement of the arch of wax will not 
prove the principle contended for by Paul 
and R. P. but proves that that principle 
does not exist. 

Any person who will take the trouble 
to test tlie question with an arch of wax, 
as above described, although he allow the 
end to cross the axis, and hence prevent 
any part from bulging beyond the tru e 
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circle, it will be perceived that the curve 
of the arch can no how be diminished in 
one place without being proportionably 
increased in another, so long as the part 
nearest the equator remains with the same 
curvation as that of the parallel of latitude 
along the equator. But in case the polar- 
end of the wax arch be extended outwards 
from the centre beyond the true circle, 
then the curve of that end will be ex¬ 
panded without any reduction of the cur¬ 
vature of any other part of it. Hence an 
opinion is justified (which I trust the pre¬ 
ceding principles will go to show is cor¬ 
rect) that the arch of wax should be bent 
outwards towards its north end, in order 
to gradually lengthen the degrees from 
the equator, as far as the polar circle— 
which is as far as we can prove that they 
do lengthen, for no farther have they been 
measured, and that it should afterwards 
be bent inwards in an unknown quantity, 
somewhere beyond that circle, if we con¬ 
clude the earth to appear, when seen from 
other planets, to be in any degree flatted 
at the poles like Jupiter. 

How or where the meridians of the 
earth terminate, cannot be indisputably 
determined, until we have seen or ex¬ 
plored her surface to their termination. 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 
j Newport, Ky. Dec. 27, 1820. 

(H7* Were the earth ascertained to be a true 
sphere, the circumstance of the atmosphere 
being gradually more dense in advancing to¬ 
wards the poles, so as progressively to increase 
the quantity of refraction in such direction ; we 
would be compelled to pass through a larger 
arch of the surface of the earth at the polar 
circle, to measure a degree in the heavens (and 
there it is, that we measure our degrees) than 
would be requisite at the equator; and the in- 
j crease would be gradual and proportioned to the 
. distance from the equator. If this principle be 

admittelh to exist, throughout the planetary 
; system, i^,would follow by induction, that the 
planets appear to us less flatted at their 
; j 10 * 68 dian they really are, as well as appear 1 
j ar £ er every way than they would if they had 
j fto atmosphere around them. 





















.' v JOHN C. SYMMES 

Addresses himself to any who may de- 
ny that his Theory of the Earth is well 
founded, and asks them, to shew to the 
advocates of the Theory, wherein it is 
erroneous; and to offer any other Theory, 
either old or new, which will better 
agree with the facts, phenomena and oc¬ 
currences which have been cited in sup¬ 
port of it. For example, How the prin¬ 
ciple explained in his Memoir, No. II. 
founded on the known or acknowledged 
laws of gravity, may be refuted ? Why 
Saturn is seen surrounded by a concentric 
circle or ring, which if not solid must, at 
least, be liquid? Why the migrating 
quadrupeds & water-fowl about Hudson’s 
Bay, go northwardly in autumn, and re¬ 
turn from the same course in the spring? 
Why certain rivers found by Hearne and. 
Mackenzie (who were doubtless beyond 
the verge without being sensible of it) 
were so remarkably broad and deep as 
they are described to be ?* Why none 
of the Indians Hearne saw,had ever heard 
of any sea to the westward r Why those 
Indians represent the country farther to 
the west or south-west was so warm as 
never to have any frost or snow? Why 
the Esquimaux Indians at Copper-mine 
river, have goods such as the Danes of 
Greenland sell, and none such as the 
British sell at Hudson’s Bay? Why 
Me-lo-no-be, the Indian chief who was 
Hearne’s guide from Hudson’s Bay, point¬ 
ed out Copper-mine river as lying north 
and running an eastwardly course, whilst 
Hearne makes it lie north-west and run 
north ? Why the variation described by 
Capt. Parry, as lately published, corrob- 
erates the meridians long since marked 
on the before mentioned wooden hemi¬ 
sphere f 

i Let any who may deny the Theory to 
be well founded, answer all, or at least 
some, of the many arguments offered in 
support of it, before they undertake to 
pronounce it baseless. And if the author 
and his advocates are to be charged with 
defending an absurd position, let them b e 















questioned in a court of a! ^. ui ^; n tr pro 
judged by the world after a heaim D 1 

Is a pious one; that there is n a » 

W« in it; that it is «"*»•>“*£ £ 
supported by principle and by hcb.M 

its supporters have nothing to feat tion 

any sort of test that can be applied to it. 

The author is charged with over doin 
the matter, by being too enthusiastic; and 
\s told, that it would be better policy not 
to take such high ground at first, but dis¬ 
pense with concentric spheres lor the pre¬ 
sent, and maintain only one sphere, &c. 
The reply is, that he does reserve some 
of his conclusions to be ripened by further 
reflection; others, however, though too 
new to be readily admitted by the world, 
are necessary to exemplify with due con¬ 
sistency the first principles of the theory, 
such for example is that of concentric 
spheres. 

Now is the time for America to shew 
her enterprise. The difficulty of getting 
as far north as Baffin, Ross, or Barry went, 
is as nothing : from thence an armed force 
of one or two hundred men, could travel 
with hand sledges on the snow and ice, 
as Hearne did, and as they return from 
the woodland country in the spring, haul, 
as he did, light bark canoes to cross the 
rivers and lakes, which open at that sea¬ 
son before the snow disappears. 

As certainly as this new theory is true 
and Hearne an honest journalist, so ccr~ 
tainly could the party soon reach that 
country ot abundant game which Hearne 
describes; in travelling through which, he 
did not complain of cold, although he trav¬ 
elled all winter, and had many Indian 
women in company. 

There appears to be this advantage in 
making the trip in winter (in case the 
* hl P s cannot pass the ice northward in 
September) that the waters are then all 
bridged with ice, although the cold is not 
excessive; this is most probably owino* to 
me centrifugal action produced in °the 
c oncave, by the rotation of the earth ope- 


and 



















rating so as to inciease or aid the gravity 
acting on the molecules of water; hence 
they may be formed and preserved in a 
fixed state, under a less degree of cold 
than is requisite for a like fixation here, 
the elastic molecules of quicksilver must 
be reduced by the same law; therefore, 
the cold there can, at present, only be 
! tested by feeling, and not by the thermo¬ 
meter; hence it is accountable why Par- 
ry's crew hunted in winter, when the av¬ 
erage of the thermometer was below zero, 
and why at that season they were only 
driven under deck when the winds blew 
bard ; and why Ilearne could sleep with¬ 
out fire, by only digging a hole in the 
snow, down to the moss, and lying with 
his sledge set up edgewise to windward. 

X he same law should, continually, oi 
generally, reduce the elastic molecules ot 
the atmosphere there, and hence set free 
heat therefrom; and thus by the reduction 

* The former states, that the grand Athapus- 
covv river is two miles broad with loamy banks 
one hundred feet above the ordinary surface of 
i water; the depth ot the river not ascertain- 
> ed. And the latter describes the river he de¬ 
scended, as being' 300 feet deep and a very ra¬ 
pid and long river, with several large rivers 
coming into it. XV est, where Hearne went, must 
have been in a direction tending toward fcfee 
concave equator, and at right angles with the 
oblique meridians marked on the wooden he¬ 
misphere shown in -the lecture room. Both 
those travellers describe very large trees, and 
mention the country as being amply inhabited 
by men and quadrupeds. 

j f It is thought capt. Parry should have sailed 
southwardly from the extremity of the verge 
towards the concace equator, down Prince Re¬ 
gent, or some other southerly inlet, where it is 
probable he would have found a passage thro’ 
the ice, especially if he waited sufficiently late 
in August or September; and on not succeed¬ 
ing in getting through, he might have proceed¬ 
ed on the ice during the winter, as Hearne did; 
for Parry, as well as Davis, Baffin and Ross 
were doubtless beyond the brow of the ver^e* 
^fter they passed that line where the 'needle* 
varied ninety decrees. 

* O 
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I P. roc % e a flow «f air from without toward 
the interior, which would be an apparent¬ 
ly northerly wind, every where beyond 
the brow of the verge. 

Doubtless the south polar opening would 
aft’ord, at its lowest part opposite New 
Holland, a more certain passage by water 
than can be expected in the north. Indeed 
it would be well to equip two expeditions 
—one for the north and the other for the 
south. And we should lose no time, lest 
the maritime nations of Europe outdo us 
in the enterprise. 

Lexington, March 14,1821. 

lO 321 The author is impelled by his feel¬ 
ings, to acknowledge and boast the atten¬ 
tion, both general and special, which he 
has experienced while lecturing on his 
new theory in Lexington. 





From the National Intelligence r, August 18. 


TO GEOLOGISTS. 

I earnestly request and desire the Geologists 
of the day (of whatever quarter of the world) 
to declare publicly for or against my new theory 
relative to the earth and other planets, either 
with or without their reasons annexed, as may 
best suit their convenience. 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 


Newport, Ky. August 1, 1821. 




















From the Nationjil Intelligencer . 

Newport, Ky. Aug. 14. 
Messrs Editors —As some people, who 
are not much versed in my theory of the 
earth, may wonder that I have not treated 
of the moon in any of the memoirs I have 
published, notwithstanding it is the near¬ 
est planet to the earth, and an appendage 
thereto : for the information of such per¬ 
sons the following extract is made, which 
will show that I have long since treated 
on the characteristics of the moon. Those 
characteristics, it may be seen, deserve no 
small consideration, as a corroboration of 
my Mundane Theory. 

As the paragraph in relation to the 
moo.n is short, I add the paragraph which 
succeeds it, which treats of fire balls as a 
proof. Respectfully, 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. ! 

EXTRACT, 

From a lecture delivered at Cincinnati, 

; on the 25th of March, 1820, (but not yet. 
publishsd) respecting the conformation of 
; he earth and other planets: [commencing 
at the ninth page of the manuscript.] 

“ Our satellite the Moon may be in some 
* degree open at the poles, (notwithstanding 
her slow rotation) yet, owing to her axis 
! being always at right angles with a line 
drawn from her equator to the earth, we 
are not enabled to see whether they be o- 
pen or not, especially as her atmosphere 
is so light or rare as not to produce much 
refraction. The many vast round deep 
I caverns, seen by the aid of a telescope on 
[fhe surface of the moon, appear as if they 
lad once been polar openings; if so, the 
moon must have been often unbalanced,so 
as to change her axis, either by the action 
of a repeated clashing in the gravity of 
former sister-moons, acting on her; or by 
a near approach (or the concussion) of 
some other conflicting planetary bodies.* 

[ fAe spots of light seen at different 
periods, by different astronomers, on the 
surface of the moon near her poles, when 
Siie was on the face of the sun, in an e- 
ciipse of that luminary, are, I presume. 



















Pst accounted for by supposing the sun¬ 
shine to pass through, either at one of her 
poiar openings, or through an annular cav¬ 
ity on her farther side, and appearing to 
us through a similar cavity on this side, 
and near one or the other of her poles. 

‘‘Those fire balls or meteoric stones 
which sometimes fall to the earth, afford a 
very palpable proof, and serve still fur- 
; ther to substantiate the Theory 1 have de¬ 
clared. Professor Silliman, of Yale Col¬ 
lege, in Connecticut, has pieserv-ed some 
i ot the fragments of one of those fire balls, 
and given the public an able description 
of the attendant facts which occurred 
when it fell; this fireball it appears fell 
in Connecticut, in 1807, when progressing 
southwardly, and produced three succes¬ 
sive distinct cannon-like reports, making 
I three convulsive throes in its course 
(which were doubtless simultaneous with 
the explosions,) becoming less luminous 
at each throe, and quite extinguished at 
the third and last; three showers of stone 
fell to the earth in a line with its course, 
the second shower five miles from the 
first, and the last shower three or four 
miles from the second; some of the frag¬ 
ments were found to be concave, and some 
convex, especially on those sides of the 
fragments which were glazed with a sooty 
crusted surface as if vitrified by fire. These 
phenomena are such as should occur, sup¬ 
posing the fire ball to have been a small 
satellite or petty erratic planet, at first flu¬ 
id, and which lmd so condensed by the 
increased action of terrestrial gravity,act¬ 
ing on it in consequence of its sudden ap¬ 
proach to the earth, as to cause its fluid 
parts to crystalize, and form into at least 
three concentric spheres of solids: and the 
latent heat and light set free, by such ra¬ 
pid condensation, producing the meteoric 
fire and flame, (which in this case was al- 
m °st equal in light to the sun at mid day) 
i s p soon as the spheres thus become suffi¬ 
ciently solidified, to prevent the heated ce- 
r j a l fluid contained in the midplace cavi¬ 
ties of the spheres frontpaging 0U £ vv ] t j ) 
















freedom, in case those fluids were expan¬ 
ded by the heat, or to let the-condensation 
within afforded a vacuum,solid crusts 
of the spheres would, in either case, be 
disrupted successively, one after the oth¬ 
er, and hence lose their regular rotation, 
and fall in fragments to the earth; the fall 
of this body or cluster of matter is not a 
solitary instance, others have fallen in al- 
I most all known parts of the earth, attend¬ 
ed with phenomena more or less similar.” 

* That part of the moon which we antiently 
supposed to be a sea, and hence obtained its 
r if, appears to me, to be a section of the out- 
phere of an original planeAvhich was smaller 
iantlie moon, and which, ofrt^pntact, had sunk 
into the body of the moon and become a part 
thereof. This part of the moon, may be com¬ 
pared in appearance, to the chrystal of a watch 
pressed on to an elastic ball, the diameter of 
which ball [or moon] is greater than the diame¬ 
ter of the sphere, of which the chrystal might 
have been a true section. 



Saturday Morning, Aug. %y, 1822. 

1 he following address is extracted from 
the National Intelligencer of the 20th 
April, in ciuding some recent amend¬ 
ments by the author. 

Gentlemen— 

I beg leave to offer, for a column of 
your Journal, what follows; in the hope it 
may not materially interfere with vour 
pressing avocations, arising from the'pre- 
’ sent session of Congress. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 
General Hequest to Learned In¬ 
stitutions. 

I respectfully desire the various Philo¬ 
sophical and Literary Societies through¬ 
out America and other quarters of the 
world, to do me the justice, or the favour 
to Publicly announce their dissent, provi- 
























{ do not assent to my theory or i 

the Larth, and other planets — so far as' 
they do or may reject it; or, so tar as they 
may decline approving it on a general 
scale; so that, should it, either sooner or 
later, be established as a truth, proof may 
appear of the doubts or disapprobation 
with which it had been received by the 
mass of 1 itorany r cotemporaries; that is to 
say, il I do. nofinmaSize or obtain the gra¬ 
tification tbajrwould arise from a prompt 
approbation of the Societies, I may, at 1 
least, at some future day,—be entitled to ! 
receive whatever credit may ultimately ! 
result to me, from the circumstance of my | 
having finally succeeded in establishing 
the general truth of a theory, which was 
opposed and discouraged by a majority j 
of the most respectable schools of the day. 

i trust, that the gentlemen of each lit¬ 
erary society will, both in their corporate 
and individual capacities, accept my a- 
pology f .r addressing them through the 
medium of the press; when they are in-j 
formed that my pecuniary resources do ! 
not readily admit of the expense and in¬ 
convenience of a written correspondence j 
by mail, and when they take into conside- j 
ration, that I have at different times,with- j 
in the tour years iast past, written to ma¬ 
ny literary societies, without receiving 
any subsequent encouiagement; and with- ! 
out producing any sort of acknowledge- j 
men! or notice, except from the National 
Institute of France, (unless,indeed, as in¬ 
sinuated in the National Gazette, the! 
lloyal Society of Madrid, has had the 
theory under consideration, and taken | 
some kind ef public notice of it) with 
the exception, however, of regular replies 
from Dr. Mitchell, who has informed me 1 
tnat. a Literary Society in the city of N. 
i o; k, of which he is a member, has taken 

my seventh number under consideration. 

he urbanity and attention which that 
gentlemen lias shewn me, in relation to 
ln y correspondence with him, I shall al-j 
' Va Ys be happy to acknowledge. 










I feel disposed, however, to attribute 1 
the silence of the Literafi in general on 
this subject to what i deem too refined a 
motive of delicacy, in not wishing to 
wound my feelings, by open opposition to 
a Theory which they could not approve, j 
In case of their compliance with my 
wishes, the Societies have only to follow 
the precedent set by the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, or National Institute, at Paris, a- 
bove alluded to; which Institution, with a 
promptitude not yet exhibited on the sub¬ 
ject by any Literary or Philosophical So¬ 
ciety in America, positively and readily 
declared its dissent to the Theory or Sys¬ 
tem, immediately upon my first and sev¬ 
enth numbers being laid before them bv 
the late Count Volney, who was one of 
the members. This was to me far more 
desirable,arid I think, more commendable 
in the Society—however repulsively it 
may have been couched—than an entire 
disregard of the subject w ould have been. 

Public notices or remarks, in relation j 
to my principles, communicated through | 
the medium of the press, are to me more 
desirable than private letters; for private 
approbation or discussion, consumes time, 
without much promoting the general pro¬ 
mulgation of truth. “ Light should not 
be hid under a bushel.’’ 

Should the Societies in any degree yield 
to the influence of public opinion, I may 
hope for a compliance with my request; 
for, it is believed that a good portion of 
the community, await with no small de¬ 
gree of interest the decision of the Liter¬ 
ary Societies; because, as a matter ot 
course, it is thought, that they are best a- 
ble to give a correct opinion of the truth 
or error of the Theory. It would be an 
extraordinary anomaly, should the less 
learned part of the community be the 
first to accept the Theory as a truth, or 
the first to decidedly disprove or reject it. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 
Newport, Ky. April 4, 1822. 
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AND CADET. 


TOR THE SPY 

Messrs. Editors — 

I he British Newspapers inform us,that 
the/Greenland Whale Fishery has been 
very unproductive this year, owing to a 
superabundance of ice in the Greenland 
sea. The most plausible reasoning that 
occurs to me > re!ative to this circumstance, 
is as follows. The unusual quantity of 
ice now found in the sea, between Spits 
bergen, the North Cape, and Greenland^ 
most probably owing to excessive 
rains this year in the concave temperate 
regions, producing great floods in the ri¬ 
vers, and bringing down from the interior 
lakes, inland 3eas,.Vnd straits, all the ice 
accumulated on their surface, discharging 
it into the Spitsbergen sea, which sea, 
being overflowed with the surplus water 
thus poured into it, carried the ice on¬ 
wards to the Greenland sea, to the great 
annoyance of the fishermen. Why the 
rain in the northern concave hemisphere 
should be unusually great this year, may 
be owing to the same cause—whatever 
that cause may be—which has at the same 
tune produced an unusual quantity here. 

There is another circumstance which 
has probably made the ice more annoying 
’to the fishing vessels than common, viz: 

It was announced last summer, in the 
Copenhagen Gazette, that the winter at 
Iceland, last past, was unusually severe 
in proportion to other winters; whilst the 
winter in the rest of Europe, les9 high 
north, was milder than usual Now if Ice¬ 
land is close under the verge, as I de- 
scribe it to be in my map published in 
Sept, last; it follows that all that side of 
the concave regions under Europe must 
have had a severe winter in correspon- 
! dence with that of Iceland; and therefore 
more and thicker ice than common must 
have been formed. 

The principal fact on which I founded 
•ny conjecture, (stated in my map) that 
the inner winters are coldest when ours 
are warmest, (at least on any given side 
of a hemisphere) was, in addition to the 
above mentioned fact, certain information 
derived from the settlers on Greenland, 
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(which is also on my map, located within 
the verge,) who say that they always have 
' their hardest winters when we have our 
| mildest: also information derived from 
; fishermen, who say that when the winter 
is mild in 'England they are sure to find a 
superabundance of ice in the northern 
seas. 

All the preceding statement being ad¬ 
mitted, it follows that the coming winter 
will afford a favorable time for a steam 
vessel to penetrate by the way of Spits¬ 
bergen, up some principal river heading 
in the. inner temperate zones; because as 
this appears to be a rainy year, the rivers 
may be expected to keep unusually high ; 
and as the straits and wider parts of the 
rivers, have been well cleared out by a 
high spring ft < od, large channels will be 
likely to be kept open all this winter,— 
especially when it is considered that the 
well replenished rivers w’ill be flowing 
j from a tropical region, and probably with 
a brisk current 

The worst to be apprehended is,that the 
ice accumulated this summer between 
Spitsbergen and Greenland may not be 
sufficiently melted or drifted south, to af¬ 
ford a free passage between Greenland 
arid Spitsbergen: but I think there is lit 
tie risk on that score,as the Russian hun¬ 
ters say the sea is entirely open all winter 
quite across the north end of Spitsbergen; 
and well informed writers state that the 
sea is open a!I winter, midway between* 
Spitsbergen and Greenland. 

As my Theory is now well matured, 
and the above stated seasonable concur¬ 
rence of favorable circumstances invite 
to immediate enterprize ; and as a suita¬ 
ble steam-ship is afloat on the sea (the Ro¬ 
bert Fulton*) what is to prevent an explo¬ 
ring expedition from departing under fa¬ 
vorable auspices this winter? I believe 
• here is nothing to prevent but the want 
of a general concurrence of public opin¬ 
ion favorable to my Theory. The nation 
is now at peace, and every part is caim ; 
our resources are improving, our citizens 
are generally enterprising, and other na¬ 
tions evidently expect from us something 
signal. Shall we not now be roused to 




















\ un, [ ? en.ierprize, something that 

j'.iail keep national spirit awake ? Will 
not our Agriculturalists, our Merchants 
anu Mechanics, join hand in hand in cal¬ 
ling loudly for an expedition worthy the 
nation, and worthy the occasion ? 

Respectfully, 

JNO. CLE'VES SYMMES. 

Newport, Nov. 6, 1822, 


*If it be doubted whether a sufficiency of 
ruel could be carried to answer until wood 
could be found, steam or sail tenders mi»h» 
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resort It is a pretty clear point that there 
be no floating ice to be encountered in win 
as what remains in autumn will unite to om 


one or 


the other shore. 


J. C. S. 
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Newport, Ky. July 29th, 1822. 


To the Editors of the public journals 
throughout the United States . 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, having for sever¬ 
al years past been engaged in contemplating 
and discussing the physiology of our planet;* — 
and having satisfied Ins own mind, and the minds 
of many enlightened characters, that it is com¬ 
posed of an outer and interior world or worlds, 
open at both poles;—-he is, still, as heretofore, 
anxious to demonstrate at all hazards, the truth 
and necessity of his Theory, by personally ex¬ 
ploring the new world of the Concave, by way 
of either of the polar openings. Such an at¬ 
tempt, he flatters himself, would not only result 
in the never-fading fame of our rising nation, 
but add, at the same time, tp t fie general stock 
I of useful knowledge, and diffuse incalculable 
benefits on the land of his nativity, and on the 
world at large. 

lie is not unaware that his position may pro¬ 
bably, for some time yet to come, continue to 
be, as they have heretofore been, treated by 
the many (a majority of whom have, perhaps, 
ftot examined them) as the visionary schemes 
of an enthusiastic projector. '1 his was not, at 
first, exp ected by him but it has happened in 
hi 3 case, and—as human nature is constituted— 
the like must of en happen, in a greater or less 


degree, < such new suggestions as present a 
boldness of feature, calculated, as it were, to 


degree 


take men by surprise. All ether considerations 














apart, is it presumable that tliG Creator—-whom 
we are confident has done nothing in vain— 
created this our earth, for the single purpose of 
occupying its surface alone with animated mat¬ 
ter, while the great bulk of it would he suffer¬ 
ed to remain an inert and useless mass ? This, it 
seems, Would but ill comport with the wise e- 
conomy that appears to pervade the universe. 

Those who may believe in this new Theory 
of the Earth, either in whole or in part, and 
those believing 1 only in the possibility oi its truth, 
the subscriber now invokes :—He desires that 
some 'one in each populous neighborhood 
throughout the union, may write, circulate for 
subscription, and ultimately forward to Wash¬ 
ington (early in the ensuing session) a Memo¬ 
rial to Congress of the following import, name¬ 
ly : 

We, the ’subscribers, are of opinion that both 
the public interest arid the national honor would 
be promoted by equipping an exploring party, 
to be constituted as follows, viz: Two vessels, 
well found for the purpose, furnished with sui¬ 
table materials and preparations to enable the 
party to travel, when beyond the temperate 
parallel's, either by land or on the ice, and pro¬ 
visioned for two years; alsofurni^ied with such 
articles as may be acceptable to the aboriginal 
natives whom the party may happen to meet 
with. And it is our farther opinion, that a few 
scientific and enterprising men should be select 
ed and attached to the expedition, and a liberal 
allowance made for their support, and that they 
be provided with suitable instruments and ap¬ 
paratus for taking and recording observations. 

We, therefore, pray Congress to grant an ex¬ 
ploring outfit, in conformity to our memorial, & 
thereby at once subserve the cause of philoso¬ 
phy and the wishes of a large portion of your 
constituents. 

Note.— Distant Editors throughout 
the Union are requested to give the a- 
bove an insertion in their columns, and 
the author will be thankful for a copy 
from each, with any remarks that may 
arise therefrom. The note below may 
be keft out where it is not altogether con¬ 
venient to insert it, 

* The author has completed (ready for engra- 
vingjamap of the northern hemisphere—in con¬ 
formity to his Theory—including the concave 
as well as the convex zones, showing, bolh, the 
real and apparent place of the verg&, and there¬ 
by exhibiting the general inclination of (he plane 
oi the polar opening, and—relatively to the ap¬ 
parent verge^-the consequent curves of the rne- 
redians (both the inner and outer) where they 
wind up the slopes—almost parallel with the 












• • ,notion on the 

ridge of the verge— to their ,p _ irvature 0 f 

• oleri flie WinCim^ 

mg.r snouiciei , aiso t ie fhev pass over 

the parallels of latitude, where t / 

either slope of.he opening, eastwardly °rt the 

one hand, and westwardly on the other, unt.l 

thev close in the concave. . 

The author is now able to show the oca^on 
of the true verge with confidence, ile at hi 
presumed the verge to exist near where he, on 
this map, locates the apparent verge; but he 
has subsequently found (what is probab.y owing 
to refraction and to the verge being all a wa.er 
level and the turn gradual) that the existence qt 
the verge is unknown to its inhabitants, and that 
it is located within the civilized regions of Eu¬ 
rope, and considerably to the south of some set¬ 
tlements of white people in America—and many 
hundred miles this side of the appahext verge; 
the concave space between the two. being bent 
eut and elevated to an apparent continuous con¬ 
vexity, by means of aw extraordinary refraction, 
and gradually falling off inwardly every where 
beyond the apparent"^erge,—preserving, how¬ 
ever, throughout the concave, an apparent con-. 
vex surface : all of which, is proveable by many 
directly applicable and excellent tests, both ani¬ 
mate and inanimate. 












FOR THE CINCINNATI GAZETTE. 

Gentlemen —1 have lately received, 
from the author, a copy of Doctor New-| 
man’s work mentioned in the paragraph 
below which is extracted from the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer of the 14th instant, 

I have deposited the book in Mr. Lang- 
don’s Reading Room for public inspec¬ 
tion. I venture whatever reputation I 
may have, for just opinions in philosophy, 
that the views or principles of Doctor 
Newman, as contained in the quoted part 
of the paragraph below, particularly the 
parts which I have taken the liberty of 
marking in italics, are as well founded as 
they are new. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 

Newport, Ky. Jan. 31, 1823. 

FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

TO THE EDITORS. 

Gentlemen— I request you to publish the 
following extract of a letter from Doctor New¬ 
man, of Hampshire county, Va. It contains a 
condensed view of the new and ingenious doc¬ 
trines advanced by that gentleman, in a work 
which isbefore the public, entitled, “First views 
of the nature and treatment of Hydropic Affec¬ 
tions:” a work, which contains a number of in¬ 
teresting medical facts, and which is entitled to 
much more attention from the profession, than 
it has heretofore received: 

"That no fluid or solid can move unless unequal¬ 
ly pressed*, and then it moves in the line of the dim¬ 
inution of the pressure. A particle of matter, equal¬ 
ly pressed, cannot move. A ball moving on an in¬ 
clined plane moves under the influence of unequal 
pressures The planets move upon the same prin¬ 
ciple. If the sun were stationary in the centre 
of the system, diminutions of pressure could not 
exist, and the planets, consequently, could not 
move. The motion of that body gives motion to 
the planets The diminutions ofpressure formed 
by the heart, gives motion to all the fluids of the 
body. Attractions and repulsions have never 
been understood; because , in nature, they never had 
an existence. We have been deceived by appear, 
auces, and the scholastic ascription of properties 
to matter which matter could not possess .” 























jrr -*-*(*1 tot's—— 

° u ar c requested to insert iti your pa- 
P?r the following remarks, which appear- 
c d in the Ohio Republican during; the re- 
cent, V’sit of Capt. Stmmes to Zanesville 
and J\*ewar1c. 

Nfc.w THEORY OF THE WORLD. 

The citizens of this place were agree¬ 
ably entertained a few evenings since by 
tiie piesence of Capt. J. Cleves Symmes, 
who by request delivered a lecture on his 
new theory that the world is hollow, and 
consists of a number of concentric, spheres. 
He illustrated and explained his doc¬ 
trines by the use of two globes, painted 
with the proper devices, one of which was 
sawn in two for the purpose of explana¬ 
tion upon the interior part of the globe._ 

Whatever opinion we entertain generally 
upon this subject, we are nevertheless free 
to say, that there is much method and 
great ingenuity in the facts and reasoning 
advanced by captain Symmes in support 
of his theory; and we have little doubt, 
that were he possessed of the peculiar tal¬ 
ent of a first rate lecturer, he would easily 
convert thousands into a belief of the 
truth of his doctrines. j 

'His conclusions' were generally drawn 
from the principles ofgravitation and attrac¬ 
tion—the voyage of eminent navigators 
in the northern seas, in search of a north 
west passage—the difficulties in keeping 
time in those regions, and the irregularity 
of the mariner’s compass—the currents on 
the coast of Iceland—the timber trees of a 
different climate found floating in those 
seas—the migration of rein deer and vari¬ 
ous fowis northwardly—the observations 
and discoveries of the celebrated travel¬ 
lers Hearne, and Mackenzie, in relation 
to Indian nations, number of animals, riv¬ 
ers of immense size and force, their course, i 
estuarys, &c. &c. All of which, presum-! 
ing to have been correctly stated by capt. 
Symmes, were brought to bear upon his 
theory, that after sailing north to a certain 
point will pass over the verge and enter 
into the interior or binder of the cavity of 
the earths wibyut any sensible variation, 
only that to proceed forward , the naviga- 
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tor must at a given point steer south, or he 
vvil! comeback to the place he left at the 
ver^e, &c. The Capt. has executed on 
wood,’a'diagram or map of a part of the 
northern hemisphere, with the interior por¬ 
tion attached,in .planisphere'wilh the # par- 
ralies of latitude, &c. The country lie 
calls SYMMESONIA. This is but jusY ; 
for should this undiscovered country prove* 
a reality, we trust our modern philosopher 
will not suffer the wrongs of a Columbus . 

From the National Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen— 

The Ice-Bergs, or Ice-Islands, mention¬ 
ed in your paper of the 17th instant, as 
having been recently seen in north lat. 42, 
with earth on some of them, and occupied 
by birds and seals, are, I conceive, frag¬ 
ments of the concave crust of th** sphere, 
which have been undermined until broken 
off from where the surface stratum is form¬ 
ed of christalized water, in lieu of chrys- 
talized silex, lime, or other mineral; on 
the surface of which ice-rock, I suppose, 
moss once grew, and ultimately formed a 
soil, in which trees or other vegetables 
were produced. See that part of Macken¬ 
zie’s Journal where he was beyond the line 
I mark for the real verge : he there found 
trees growing on an ice formation, where¬ 
on the soil was thin. 

Some of these floating ice-islands being 
now found unusually far south, indicate 
to me that there has been much rain re¬ 
cently in the concave ; which has so in¬ 
creased the current of the north sea, as 10 
drift the deep ice further south than usual. 
It seems as if the sea, like the atmosphere, 
was divided into strata, which permits, as 
in the clouds, an under-current, when there 
is none, or even a contrary one, above; 
for, such ice-islands are seen to progress, 
and" plough through the surface-water, like 
the prow of a ship, even against the wind. 

If the concave floods are this year un¬ 
usually high, it is probable that the quan¬ 
tity of last winter cake-ice broken up and 
drifted out, a* far as the pass between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, must be so 
great as to bar any vessel from passing 
j through it until it is dissolved or dis- 
1 persed. RepectfuHy, 

JOHN fcLBVES SYMME3. 

o/iic, May 29i/i, 1323. ; 













for the national republican. ^ 
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event. % applied ae eo? 
theory of the Earth . 


European papers state, that the last 
winter was unusually cold in Iceland, 
and unusually mild in the more south¬ 
ern parts ©f Europe; and the Green¬ 
landers say, they have their coldest 
winters whenever the more southern 
countries have mild ones: also, the 
fishermen say, when they have a mild 
winter in England, they are sure to 
meet with an unusual quantity of ice 
in the Greenland sea. 

These circumstauces have proved to 
me-—what is recently further conn m- 
ed, by the unusual quantity of ice found 
last year in the northern seas—-that 
Iceland and Greenland are within the 
concave, and border on the verge; and 
that the severity of the winters de¬ 
pend on our sphere balancing nearer 
or farther, on any given side, from its 
next-neighbour sphere. Those two 
countries do not, I conclude, admit of 
gardening or the culture of grain; be¬ 
cause the sun’s rays reach them much 
moie faintly than without, owing to 
their being bent by refraction. 

For the application of many other 
facts,such as a darker sea and sky. a less 
dazzling sun, Slc. which go to show 
that those two countries exist beyond I 
the real verge, and between it and the 
apparent verge, I refer my reader to 
my map and explanation published as 
a newspaper supplement, in Cincinnati, 
in September last. 

The first number of The Museum of 
Foreign Literature and Science (edited 
by Mr. Walsh) contains an account of 
a general and extraordinary fall of the 
barometer in various parts of Europe 
on the 24th, 25th and 26th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1821, simultaneous with which 
fall, a volcano in Iceland was in a state 


irruption. 














Bv this account it appears that the 
acme of lowness of the barometer oc¬ 
curred at a great distance from the 
volcano, and thence progressively near¬ 
er (in lines almost at right angles with 
the verge, the magnetic equator and 
the climates) until it reached Iceland 
on the last of the three da vs. 

A> jlvous, where die barometer was . 
at the lowest, the mercury fell to 
twenty-five and three fourths inches: 
hence the pressure of the atmosphere 
at Lyons was reduced about one 
seventh. 

The extraordinary lowness of the 
barometer above stated, w r as most pro¬ 
bably owing to the general surface of* 
the earth in Europe—including the 
sea—being somewhat elevated by an 
elastic aerial fluid existing in the mid¬ 
plane-space, a portion of which elastic 
fluid escaping progressively by means 
of the irruption of the volcano, per¬ 
mitted the surface of the earth to sub¬ 
side, by which subsidence the incum¬ 
bent pressure on the barometer tem¬ 
porarily lessened. 

Why a subsidence of the crust should 
lessen the incumbent pressure, may be 
questioned; but, if it be admitted that 
there is another sphere of some sort 
(whether it be constituted of solids or 
of compacted fluids is not material) 
over our heads, as there are many 
reasons to believe there is, the above 
will no longer be a questionable con¬ 
clusion, but a very natural one. 

Perhaps the sphere, with its equa¬ 
tors, may be exemplified by turning in 
a lathe a hollow sphere with open 
pole^ and delineating thereon a true 
equatorial belt equidistant from the 
verges, to represent the magnetic 
equator, and also marking the climates 
equidistant from each other, between 


















it and the verges, and parallel thereto* 
then to represent the terrestrial equa¬ 
tor, change the axis of revolution (12 
or 15 degrees) and circumscribe an¬ 
other equatorial belt at an angle of 
12 or 15 degrees with the former, ad¬ 
ding the tropics parallel to it, and a 
declination in the planes of the verges 
will be the consequence of the change 
of axis, and the whole will represent 
such a formation as I describe in my 
map. 

Between the outer and inner crust 
of such model the mid-plane-space 1 
describe may be imagined to exist, 
with an extension greatest under the 
magnetic equator and gradually les¬ 
sening towards the verges. 

Probably the axis of the earth was 
originally in the centre of the open- ! 
ings, and was changed by some extra¬ 
ordinary catastrophe or conjunction of 
celestial bodies. If so, the original 
climates must have been alike on like 
parallels of latitude; and, the terres¬ 
trial and magnetic equator must have 
then coincided. 

If the axis of the earth was origin¬ 
ally at right angles with the plane ol 
the garth’s orbit or the ecliptic, it is 

j probable that the same cause that do 
! pro; :ed it, with relation to the. heavens, 
changed it in relation to the polar 
verges. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 

Newport, Ky. Jan. 9, 1 823. ^ 





























TOR THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN. 

Th e first Chapter of a series of Questions . 

Messrs. Editors— 

I ask all who doubt the correctness 
of my Theory of the earth, the follow¬ 
ing questions : 

Why did Captain Ross, when in 
Baffin’s Bay, see the Aurora Borealis 
very often in the south, even down to 
the horizon, and very seldom to the 
north ?—unless it be that he was with¬ 
in the concave, described in my map, 
published in September last: in which 
case the verge behind him, where the 
light appeared, would be to the south. 

Why does the Barometer fluctuate 
but very little high porch, (as Captain 
Ross states) whilst in lower latitudes, 
—viz. south of the verge drawn on my 
map,—it fluctuates greatly: vascilla- 
ting less and less as it advances to¬ 
wards the equator, and scarcely vary¬ 
ing at all within the tropics—why 
does it thus correspond with my prin¬ 
ciples, unless my theory and map be 
correct ? 

I 

Why are the tides at their greatest 
general heighth, on the east coast of 
north America, between New-England 
and the north of Labrador; and on the 
N. W. coast, between Columbia river 
and Bherings scrait; and thence be¬ 
come lower, as one progresses north, 
until they entirely cease beyond Bhe¬ 
rings strait, and almost cease beyond 
Davis’s straits; and decline southward 
in like manner, until they cease at the 
equator?—How happens this, unless 
my conclusions are well founded, as 
explained in the map? 
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Why i s the (excessive) variation of 
toe needle found permanent in Baffin’s I 
Bay, and other places very high north I 
whilst the variation on this side of 
where I the verge, is sometimes 

to the east, of north, and sometimes to 
the west,—unless my system of oblique 
meridians is correct? 

Why did the Indians, with whom! 
Capt. Ross conversed high up in Baf- j 
fin’s Bay, inform him, that' ire was less 
abundant further north, unless my the¬ 
ory is correct?—which shows that the 
climate grows milder and milder in 
advancing beyond the icy circle or 
zone. 

Why was the food found by Capt. 
Ross in the stomach of a seal, so differ- 1 
ent from the sustenance of other ani¬ 
mals?—unless they feed in some place 
as much unknown to us as is the mid- 
plane-space I describe. 

And whither does the seal in Baffin’s 
and Hudson’s Bay retire in winter, if ! 
it be not to the mid-plane-space?—for' 
Hearne states that they do not go 1 
northwards from Hudson’s Bay up any j 
of the straits; and that they are not 
seen in those seas in winter; I believe i 
no one will say they migrate to the 
south of Greenland. 

Whether the great black Whales, i 
which frequent Baffin’s Bay, retire up 
the straits. Captain Parry will prob¬ 
ably be able to say, when he returns: 
—but I presume that they do not; and, j 
it is my belief, that any fishermen who 
frequent that hay will deny that they 
migrate to the southward of Green¬ 
land, when they disappear from Da¬ 
vis’s straits. Respectfully, 

J NO. CLEVES SYMAIES. 

New-port, Ky. Jan. 9, 1823. ^ 
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COMMUNICATED. 

Gentlemen: To my first number of a se¬ 
ries of questions, dated in January last, and 
printed in your paper, I now add a second 
—the former being yet unanswered. 

Any who doubt the correctness of my 
Theory of the Earth, are desired to answer 
the following queries: 

Why does a west course from Europe, 
along any given parallel of latitude, lead 
progressively to a climate of colder winters, 
as tar west as the plains of Missouri, and 
why is a reverse course, toward the east 
coast of Asia, attended with a like result, 
unless the formation l describe, in my map 
or diagram of September 1822, be correc' P 
In that map, and its description, I repre¬ 
sent the verges to be parallel to the mag¬ 
netic equator, and the ( natural ) climates 
to be parallel to both. If to the above po¬ 
sitions, the most common, though partial 
answer be ottered, namely, that the Atlan¬ 
tic ameliorates the western or northwes¬ 
tern winds reaching Europe, l may then 
further ask, why does not the Pacific pro¬ 
duce a like effect on the west coast of 
America? Although timber is exported ; 
from Norway, perhaps as high north as 
latitude 68°, yet Cook found f w trees 
along the N. W. coast of America beyond 
about the fifty third degree of N. latitude. 

Why do distant objects generally seem 
to loom up, or faintly appear, as if pictur¬ 
ed on the sky about the horizon, when seen 
towards any point of the compass, beyond 
the verge 1 mark, unless the surface there, 
though apparently convex, be really con¬ 
cave? And why may the shores be dis¬ 
covered at the distance of 200 miles, as 
Boss or Tarry has stated to be the case in 
Baffin’s Bay, unless the formation there be 
different from ours? 

Why, in the same regions, may the Sun ' 
be regarded with the naked eye, like the 
Moon ; and why is the sky and the sea of 
a darker color there, as I am well inform¬ 
ed is the case, unless the rays of light are 
weakened by being bent over the verge 1 
describe? 
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enable all those who have not seen 
nia p> to test my questions by local facts, 

1 here repeat, that I mark the Northern 
Verge, on a map of the Globe, as follows, 
tiz : Beginning at latitude 68° in Norway, 
aiaci proceeding on a line trending south of 
west, down to about latitude 50° in the 
Pacific, thence trending north of west, pro¬ 
gressively, in like manner, to the point of 
departure, abou latitude 68° in Norway, 
so as to include within the verge the great¬ 
er part of Iceland and Greenland, and a 
part of Labrador and Hudson Bay, which 
line traverses the N. YV. coast, about, lati¬ 
tude 5£° or 53°, am] crosses Kamschatka 
about latitude 54°, and proceeds so as to 
include within the sphere the greater part 
of Liberia, notwithstanding Siberia, Green¬ 
land, Iceland, &c. are apparently al!,(ow-| 
ing to refraction, as I contend,) without the ' 
sphere; being situated between where I 
mark the real and apparent verge. 

Why does this sloping line, on which I 
locate the verge, every where mark, (with 
but slight exception,) the termination of 
the climate where trees will grow; also, 
the climate where grain, grass, and cu'ina¬ 
ry vegetables are produced,between which 
line, and the North Sea, or Ocean, in Asia 
—and in America, between the same line 
and the" Barren Ground,” only such ani- 
mals as feed on moss, or animal food, exist 
—as far as I can learn—I say, why do 
such extraordinary facts exist, which facts 
so weil correspond with my Theory as 
they do, unless my principles are well 
founded P 

Why do extraordinary cold winters oc¬ 
cur in Europe every where south of the line 
I mark for the verge, simultaneously with 
extraordinary mild ones, in Greenland and 
Iceland, and vice versa, as I have hereto¬ 
fore shown to be the case in one of my for¬ 
mer numbers, unless the line I define di¬ 
vides the outer from the inner regions? 

Why did a volcano, in the Andes, pro- 
produce an irruption of water abounding 
with fish P And, why was one of the ex¬ 
traordinary earthquakes at Lisbon simulta¬ 
neously attended by a great disturbance 
in the waters of Lake Ontario—as Hum¬ 
boldt states, unless a mid-plane space ex¬ 
ists r* 

















Why is the country, beyond such a de¬ 
clining verge as I mark, more generally 
cut up by arms of the sea, or narrow fresh 
water lakes, with very bold shore, than is 
the case on this side ot it, as I am taught 
by my reading is the fact, unless the two 
regions exist under circumstances more 
widely different than the existence of an 
entire sphere would be likely to justify or 
produce? 

Why do timber, bears, wolves, and fox¬ 
es, drift on the north coast of Iceland ; and, 
why is it, that a man of Norway cannot 
bend a Laplander’s bow—-as Brooks’ Ga- ; 
zetteer states—unless it be that such tim¬ 
ber and animals are drifted out from more 
temperate regions beyond and within ; and, 
that the Laplander, situated within,is more 
compactly enveloped by a highly compres¬ 
sed atmosphere, or, is otherwise firmer 
compacted by a more forceful gravity in 
the concave, than the Norwegian is with¬ 
out jL„ 

Why does the north, both in Asia and 
America, pour forth vast herds of rein deer, 
which, migrating from the more northern 
regions, proceed almost as far south “ iff 
the months of March and April,” as the 
! verge l mark? And why are those deer 
with their young, led back (by instinct, 
hunger, or habit,) over the ice of the then 
frozen seas and lakes, when the snows be¬ 
gin to fall in October; unless a more tem¬ 
perate climate exists some where beyond 
those cold regions they leave ? And, how 
can a more temperate climate exist, (espe-! 
daily in winter) any where towards the 
axis, if the earth be a solid globe, or the 
sphere be entire ? 

Why is it, that, beyond the verge I mark, 
it is found that that course which the mi¬ 
grating reindeer pursue, and which the 
north point of the needle regards, and on 
which the most prevailing ground-swells 
advance, is (apparent) northeastwardly in 
Asia, and northwestwardly in America, 
unless it be, that the slope of the great plane 
of the verge, and the consequent curvature, 
or deviation of the meridians of longitude, 
and the winding of the parallels of latitude, 
are such as I describe? 














^ hy is Saturn so formed that we tan 
see stars through the space between his 
two rings or spheres, and the barrel shap¬ 
ed part of the planet situated within the 
rings, unless that great and rapidly rota¬ 
ting planet is formed somehow on the prin¬ 
ciple of concentric spheres, with open poles ,\ 
such as I descr ibe ; and, if so, how can it, 
j be that any of the other planets should be 
formed solid, or with entire spheres?-— 
Our best evidence in relation to what we 
do not see, is analogy: therefore, inde¬ 
pendent of known terrestrial facts, and the 
acknowledged principles of gravity, anal¬ 
ogy teaches us that the earth must be con¬ 
stituted of concentric spheres, much or lit¬ 
tle open at the poles, in proportion to the 
rapidity of rotation around its axis. 

it those tests in this number which ap¬ 
ply to the existence and locality of the 
northern verge, do not satisfy the reader 
that the verge exists where I locate it, he 
should, I contend, be able to account for 
such facts existing as they do, upon some 
other principles, either old or new. In ; 
j other words; the locality of the verge; as 
above stated,being within our well known 
geographical limits, I contend, that all who 
do not acknowledge the existence and po¬ 
sition ofib^ycrge, as here stated, ought 
to be able to shai^^ylocal facts, its non¬ 
existence. 

- hy are several of the following facts 
and particulars inexplicable upon the prin¬ 
ciples of the Old Theory of the earth, and 
are yet easily explained upon the princi¬ 
ples o', the J\Tew Theory, unless the latter 
be best supported by facts or phenomena? 

[A west course from Drontheim, in Nor¬ 
way, leading beyond Hudson’s Bay until 
it reaches the meridians on which the 
mouth of M’Keozie’s River,and the mouth 
of Coppermine river, respectively exist, 
will, I contend, wind into the concave over 
the American slope of the verge to where 
North and South are nearly reversed as 
relates to us ] 

At the mouths of the two rivers above 
named, Hearne and M’Kenzie, respective¬ 
ly, found E sqnimaux Indians, an unwar - 
l hke and insulated people,who are otherwise 
0! % known to inhabit between the east 
j and north points from Hudson s Bay* 



















Those Exquimaux whom Beanie found 
at Coppermine river (probably when he 
was beyond the farther end of Baffin’s Bay) 
ware, he says, supplied with only Danish 
Goods, “such as the Danes sell in Green¬ 
land.” Why is it thus, unless those two 
rivers empty into straits existing immedi¬ 
ately behind or north of Baffin’s or Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, and communicating therewith r 
If so, the respective mouths of those two 
rivers must exist on some of the inner me- 
ridan-,as represented on my map. 

The Indians told McKenzie, whilst des¬ 
cending the riverf which he discovered, 
that he was proceeding towaids the white 
man’s country, and that two trading ships 
had recently visited white marf’s lake below. 

M’Kenzie found, at the mouth of his 
river, the same kind of white whales that 
are common in the north of Hudson’s Bay. 
He also found the climate apparently cold¬ 
er and the country more sterile at the 
head and mouth of the river than elsewhere 
along the intermediate region. 

None of these few latter particulars, ex¬ 
cept the supply of Danish goods, are more 
strikingly applicable, as a corroboration of 
my theory, than the fact, that the celebra¬ 
ted Indian Chief, Metonobe, Hearne’s guide, 
did, after Hearne’s journey, contend with 
the latter—as t apt. Ross states—that 
Copper Mine river did not exist to the N. 
W. but due north , which accords with my 
principles, as my map shows. 

It would seem, too, that, at the mouths 
of those two rivers, the tides were not 
found to be more high, the sea less fresh, 
nor islands less abundant, than might be 
expected to be the case in the Straits ex¬ 
isting immediately north of Hudson’s and 
Baffin’s Bays. 

I contend as follows, (although 1 may be 
in part mistaken,) viz. That the Grand 
Afhapuscow river and lake, found b 
Hearne, exists very far beyond the appa- 
i rent verge. Hearne marks them on his 


tTh' s River, I find by fair deductions, disen 
bogues nearer the Hudson Bay settlements tha 
Copper-mine river does, and it must const 
quently have been crossed by Hearne, probf 
(>| y on the ice, at a point where he suppose 
‘t to be a Lake. Hearne crossed several lp* 
narrow tracts of water, which he cdliei 

















map at a point South of latitude 60°, and, 
(probably owing to some error,) on a me¬ 
ridian where all the neighboring region is 
now occupied on our common maps, by ri¬ 
vers and lakes of a different character, 
which have been more recently explored 
and delineated. Hence I infer, that, al- 
I though both Arabasca and Slave Lake are 
within the concave, yet the great lake 
Iiearne discovered, although on or about 
the same parallel, is still further within 
and on the inverted meridians, 

If Parry’s Voyage, or Franklin’s Jour* 
ney, were to be procured in this region, I 
could, perhaps, form my conclusions with 
more certainty. I clamber forward, one 
step upon principle, and the next upon fact 
m search of truth. Respectfully, & c . 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 

Newport, Ky. Sept. 1823. 

. * Sonn e travellers describe that Lake to be, 
m one part, bottomless, or unfathomable. If 
the statement he <vwe, which was published in 
the newspapers a few years since, that a seal 
has twice been taken in that Lake, since the 
first settlement of the country, the fact affords 
a further corroboration of the existence of a 
mid plane-space—more especially if there be 
any fish which only appear in the Lake perio- 
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•ftte'Ssrs. Editors — 

I °fter to the public, through the medi¬ 
um of jour Journal, the following dia¬ 
gram or map, as a delineation of the north¬ 
ern verge, impressed from a wooden block 
carved with my penknife ; this, with the 
explanations, I present, rather as an ex¬ 
position of the constituent principles of 
mv Theory of the Earth, than as a collec¬ 
tion of proofs of its truth; still however,I 
arn^ induced to hope a minute observer 
wi‘1 find much evidence confirming its 
correctness couched in the explanations I 
adduce. 

The large, dotted circle, bounded on 
the lower side by the edge of the mapre- 
ptesents the locality of the real verge; 
the lesser dotted circle, represents the 
ridge of th e apparent verge: to this place, 
refraction apparently elevates and brings 
up the interior concave surface; every 
where between these two circles, a navi¬ 
gator, or an astronomer, should find the 
situation of the celestial bodies the same 
-Ryif apparent verge with its declina¬ 
tion was real and as if it existed without 
refraction; that is to say, the surface of 
the concave existing between the real and 
apparent verge, should, and it is con¬ 
tended does, appear unbent, or rather 
straightened out, and elevated by means 
of a degree of refraction (which may 
3eem to us extraordinary) to an apparent, 
continuous convexity, but gradually less 
and less convex. Beyond the apparent 
verge, there must appear to be a gradual 
a ling off in wardly, preserving, however, 
throughout the concave, from verge to 
veige, an apparent convex surface ; the 
space between the real and apparent 
verge must receive the sun’s rays very 
much weakened, owing to their being: 
greatly bent by refraction ; but it is not sS 
(accordmg, to the principle of this Theo- 
eyoml the apparent verge, for there 
the rays must fall more direct, and be re- 

is e n V n e, .h W 1 , m09t in ! ensit y- when the sun 
>S on the contrary side of the heavens It 

!, P rl, h»b |e that the reason the shadow of 

the earth on the moon appears nearly a 

true circle, even when the sun-anil m ~ ‘ 

are in the plane of the earth’s e(juator°is' 













* ,at .the rajs of light bent into the polar 
openings, are prevented from reaching- 
moon, so that the earth produces a 
shadow the same as it would do if the an 

dn7 n /K Verg r VVaS a real one ’ a?ld not pro¬ 
duced by refraction.* * 

f he lower side of the map is the south 

side of the opening,from whence it slopes 

up on either hand to the high side. 

t lose meridians marked within the les- 

* e 7 ?^ ed mrcle are interior meridians, 

am t ose without are the proper extenor 

ones, all those meridians that are not con- 

mue quite up to the ninetieth degree, 

aieto be imagined continuous. 

i he small cross on the upper side of 

ne arge dotted circle,represents the high 

M-le «l the real verge, and is supposed to 

tinn* ? r /,' ear " e A,aaK "' ,l( ' l “- The junc- 
hT™ , ' me| idians, an inch and a half 

below Uie cross, shows the high side of 

nineXTd^eT’ ^ C ° nSfitufes the 

tiefh'pau'neloni^'T ' ine , re P res =nt s thefif. 
the sixtieth para e ‘ and Z*, ““ l”* within - 

j» that, the ."evened e ’iehdelh ■ With - 

continuous like the seventieth* 6 -7 8ei 7 er » as 
the outer one hmvptro tle th; with relation to 

^continuous is as yet doubtfu? A fifth*" Wh ‘ Ch * 
allel was omitted, owing* to «T th . ,nner P ar “ 
tingit; but it mav be 7 d'fficulty of cut- 

scribed by dividers near the centre'nf^^ 33 if 
and about one and three fourtlJof an^ 
diameter, traversing the inner pLi r J ? ch 1,1 
ner meridians. It will renreo 7 S the ln ' 
latitude somewhat between thl * paraI,el ®f 
degree and the concave e, ,"""' 1 '"' 
viewing* this parallel from a nosftin Cye 

the centre of the opening wn M h, £ h 0vei ’ 
the verge apparently thrown bLk-^^ 17 See 
tion, and the innermost reXn= k by refrac " 
what like looking into7 ^7^°^ Some * 
glass: should not, however* the •7 ha { )ed wi «e 
an inner sphere nrevenf * tne ln terference of 
means of its verge being th*” ° f ‘ he view b y 
manner. As the raV. ofLhr ? ° llt ’ in 

.are parallel, or are\hesame Tne^ ofvision 
-• - . Sa [ ne > a person m the 

*essi^'*strata 0 of b m 9^ !- h ? SU f ossive vel 'S es > ofsuo, 
prisms, successive! ^\ ar , ia , spheres, operating like 
pass over ^ hend the rays ot light, until they 

concave / c al verge around to the surface of the 












concave would see me neavenlv hn,i; An .l 

such an8 t e aS n Ule Feal f ° rm ° f the ewt 1 ' 
was such as it would appear to be to the eve 

so suspended over the opening 1 . ^ ’ 

The curvature of the meridians is owing- to 
their necessarily winding up the sloped sides 
or the verges or apparent verges, which sloped 
sides are the consequence of the plane of the 
polar opening being inclined to the plane of 
the equator, at an angle of 12 or 15 degrees. 
1 hence vve can account for a difference in cha¬ 
racter between certain winds in Asia and Amer- 
* c »» and for the migrating animals going and co¬ 
ming, to and from, the N. E. in Asia, and the 
N. \V. m America. It is concluded, that t! e 
meridians are not crowded so much on the 
slopes of the apparent verge as they seem to 
be on tins map. The two curves defined by 
M M M throughout, represent the two curves 
ot no variation, ascending from the magnetic 
equator, and finally meeting, it is conjectured 
at the h'gh side of the real verge. These 
curves must proceed inversely the same way on 
the south verge; and, l trust, will at some 
future day prove to us what is the real shape of 
the sphere. 

. The supposed position and existence of the 
river, marked as r sing from within that circle 
whichd have described as omitted near the cen¬ 
tre, is founded on a conjecture supported by 
principle, together, with some indirect data.-— 
Probably it is the largest river in the world: 
and it is presumable, discharges its waters bv 
several mouths, one of which, is conjectured 
to branch off from the main channel to the right 
and enter at Baffin’s Buy, and another to 
branch off from the left and discharge near No¬ 
va Zembla. This river I conclude may be en¬ 
tered, in some seasons, by sailing beyond 
Spitsbergen, and finding its principal mouth. 
Perhaps a steam ship would he the best calcu¬ 
lated for such an etiterprize, as it could avoid 
being crowded by the ice in narrow places 
where the wind would not serve for escape; 
and, it would be best for progressing, indepen¬ 
dently of calms or contrary winds, and such a 
vessel would be particularly well calculated to 
ascend the Great River; against the strong cur¬ 
rent which I suppose to prevail in it, especial¬ 
ly, in the spring and summer, when its floods 
must be must profuse. 

I conclude that vessels can pass into the sea 
beyond Spitsbergen best in autumn, or proba¬ 
bly in midwinter; for, the breaking up of the 
Great River and its straights, lakes and branch¬ 
es, in the spring, must bring down ice enough 
to choke the bay, or gulph, at its outlet, for 
most or all the summer, and perhaps until late 
in autumn; but the river bringing water some¬ 
what warm from the inner tropical regions,may 





have its channel open after other places have 
closed by ice; and the spring and summer floods 
subsiding,must prevent other ice from descend¬ 
ing to again choke the channel when once o- 
pen. Fuel to create steam, must be abundant 
on the banks of the river; both growing trees 
and driftwood. 

Any person wishing to see how the land 
should lie on this map, can trace the known 
shores, with a pencil, from any map, or maps, 
of the northern hemisphere, drawing them on 
the proper degrees of latitude and longitude 
called for in the original maps, and ,ne differ¬ 
ence between the old and new will be contras¬ 
ted, by drawing with a pencil and rule, straight 
meridians quite across the map, and tracing 
t’nc shores on them also. The position of the 
mouths of Mackenzie’s and Copper-mine rivers 
on the old maps (as laid down in Barrington 
and Beaufoy “on approaching the north pole,” 
whose scale I have based this map on) is rep- 
resented by [a] for the former, and [b] for the 
latter; and, the old position of Bhering’s Strait 
is represented by [c]. 

The figure 1 represents both the meridian 
of London and the fiftieth parallel of latitude. 
2 represents 30° W. longitude, and 3 sixty de¬ 
grees west longitude,—4 England,- w 5 the peak 
of the high side of the verge in Norway, at or 
near the Maalstrom, and about latitude 68° N., 
—6 the North Cape,—7 Spitsbergen,—8 Ice¬ 
land: Mount Hecla of this island is probably on 
the verge, and may be likened to a chimney, 
(inasmuch as it exists on the ridge of the north 
polar verge) near the peak, and doubtless 
serves to convey off rare air, too crowded in 
the great Mid-plane-space, with which space it 
must communicate, according to my system; 
for I conclude that this space, throughout, 
feeds the volcanos with rare air, condensing in¬ 
to flame and cinders in consequence of the in¬ 
cumbent pressure, and greater gravity of the 
external surface, acting on it as it rises. Each 
concentric sphere of every planetary body 
throughout the universe, is, I conclude, form¬ 
ed in like manner and by the same rule. Prob¬ 
ably the earth is constituted of at least five such 
concentric spheres of solids, attended with nu¬ 
merous intermediate transparent aerial ones.— 
When we look into the poles of Mars we count 
the edges of four successive spheres reflecting 
light, and the intermediate spaces swallowing 
it; this it seems is the case, although Mars is 
less than the earth, and has no satellite. 

I do not suppose that all the spheres of the 
earth revolve around or on one and the same 
axis, or that their actual axis is continually at, 
or even near, the centre; probably they all oc¬ 
casionally balance and vibrate towards and from 
each other, however perpetually they revolve 
together on a general scale. The native cop- 
per and iron found among the northern In- 















dians, when Hudson’s Bay and N. W 
first discovered, and down to the present 
J. s * P rob »bJy,the production of fire-balls which 
fortn and circulate between the sphere’s until 
icy ultimately condense to solids and fall — 
Such I think is the mass of native copper and 
extraneous rock,lately seen byGov.Cas* andMr. 
Schoolcraft. I myself possess an extraneous 
rock ot this class containing 1 native iron & nic¬ 
kel, weighing 280 pounds; which I found on an 
alluvial formation in this neighborhood. At 
present, the Indians of the concave are, I con¬ 
clude, supplied with large quantities of our bar 
iron,furnished through successive links of com¬ 
merce from nation to nation, from the N. W. 
coast to the concave equatorial regions-, where 
it is doubtless manufactured and used. Hence 
it is, I conceive, that bar iron, in small pieces 
is now, and ever has been, since the trade on 
that coast was first discovered, one of the best 
articles that can be taken, to trade for fur. It 
is near Iceland where the mackare! and herring 
first appear; the former, if not both, it is cur¬ 
rently believed by intelligent fishermen,rise up 
there from the depths of the sea. It is my be¬ 
lief that they do thus rise, at or near the true 
verge, and that they come from the great Mid- 
plain space which I describe as necessarily ex¬ 
isting between the inner and outer surfaces or 
crusts of the sphere. If they do not come from 


thence, from whence do they come? By Indian 
information it would appear that there are 
no other seas but narrow straits to produce 
them, beyond the apparent verge; at least as 
far as the inner tropical regions; and some 
facts indicate much farther,* and if they do 
come from the concave, why are they never 
seen far north of Iceland? The seals come >nd 
go twice annually; whence come they? Hum¬ 
boldt says a volcano in South America vomited 
water and fish.f 9, 9, 9, Greenland,—10 Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay,—11 Labrador,—12 Hudson’s Bay,— 
1.3 Fort Churchill. It is from this fort that 
Hearne commenced his journey, fifty years 

*Some Indians informed Hearne that they occa¬ 
sionally travelled west and south to a country of no 
winter and no frost,—'consequently they must have 
been as tar as the inner tropical regions,—and they 
said they could hear of no sea. 

t If it he a fact that the migrating fish are produced 
in the great Mid-plane-space, how admirable is the 
providence of the Creator in this particular: how far 
beyond our former conception of it is his wisdom in 
perfecting our globe, and his beneficence in affording 
us this portion of our subsistence ; and how humble 
should man be. seeing that for a numerous succession 
of ages a considerable portion of the human family 
has been bountifully and luxuriously fed, without a 
single person being yet able to tell with any great de¬ 
gree of certainty whence supplied ; or even hereto¬ 
fore, believing that a 3pace, below, afforded such an 
abundance oftood to man and subserved the pleas¬ 
ures of life to myriads ot creatures, liuks m the great 
chain of animal creation. 







since. I find that he was farther in the concave 
than Mackenzie, Davis, Baffin, R 0 sg or Parry 
He found & climate where men were abundant, 
ha PPy# healthy, and long-lived ; and tr«es and 
animals very large and thrifty. Upon the whole, 

I find grounds to conclude that both animals ' 
and vegetables are larger and more thrifty, as 
well as more various in kinds, within than with¬ 
out the sphere. 

Lake Superior is represented by number 14, 
and Quebec by 15—16 represents Boston—17 
New-York—18 Philadelphia—19 New-Orleans— 
20 Gulf of Mexico—21 Cincinnati and Newport 

22 St. Louis—23 the isthmus of California— 
24, 24, the North-west Coast—25 Lake 
Winnepig—26 Slave Lake—27, a bent dart, 
represents a portion of Mackenzie’s river—the 
point of the dart representing the mouth— 
which river is previously united with the Grand 
Athapuscow river, (coming from the inner tro- 
ical regions on the left.) Mackenzie’s river 
may be delineated in conformity to this loca¬ 
tion of its mouth, and yet be drawn on the very 
same courses Mackenzie records or nearly so, 
the longitude will, however, count greater 
than he counted,—28 the Athapuscow Lake,— 

29 a portion of the Grand Athapuscow river,— 
30, a bent dart, represents a portion of Hearne’s 
Copper Mine river, the point of the dartre- 
presenting the mouth. I lay down this river 
as being beyond Mackenzie’s, which is contra¬ 
ry to all the maps hitherto published. It is 
also placed to the N. E, of Hudson’s Bay in¬ 
stead of N. \V., perhaps it may empty as low 
down as O in “ SYMMESONIA.” It appears 
plainly, to me, that Hearne must have crossed 
Mackenzie’s river before he reached either 
Copper river or Athapuscow Lake : the wind¬ 
ing of the parallels of latitude brought him 
round towards the head of Baffin’s Bay, when 
he thought he was proceeding in almost a con¬ 
trary direction, h'i3 most general course being 
west and north-west. He has not even once 
informed us of the variation of his compass, I 
presume it was nearly the same as that Capt. 
Parry found on his voyage in 1820, as mention¬ 
ed in the Edinburgh or Monthly Review : the 

journal of Capt. Parry’s voyage I have not vet 
seen. J 

Queries . Were not the seas (or more proba¬ 
bly jtraits)whichHearne and Mackenzie found 
fresh. Did they not both find the shores of 
those seas or straits inhabited by Esquimaux, 
a people whose known and proper country lies 
along the north-eastern shores of America; and 
had not the Esquimaux seen by Hearne, such 
goods as the Danes sell in Greenland, and none 
such as the British sell at Hudson’s Bay <* And 
1C not Hearne and his Indian guide Melonobe, 

















noUced° SS ’ D V i d y not , M Wh lr ere thee ^ i fl re t' t encI OI ia 

dian guides say thaf the®,.- 2 '®’ 8 , s,,cceS3i ''e In- 
towards his own co un( rv ^ he tr aced ™n 
Lake ?—And did he nnf’ Snd into TVflite man's 
whales, a species befnro ^ at lt8 mouth white 
except in &l n , 1 beIi ««) 
Did he not find the rfim, ? ‘ °f Hudson’s Bay? 
country more tlnife ‘• e , m0, ' e " li . ld -.“d the 
than at the mouth or’ head'onhl h ‘ S • i °, urne > r " 

not the frequent heavy rains he eTner’ Di ? 
in June, July and August ne experienced 

principles ?_ y for I conclude, 'tha^the * 11 

gravity, far in the concave, condenses th* 1 ^ 
pour generated from the ocean o f 6 ' 8 " 
ternal regions of the sphere-re^nVth 
into such cop,ous periodical rains as to produc ’ 
greater rivers than other countries can afford 
And must not this water, in seeking a general 
level, take the nearest and best direction to the 
exterior oceans, and hence account for the 
freshness of our northern seas, and for the cir¬ 
cumstance of there being a current from them 
towards the south ? 


31 represents the mouth of Cook’s river- 
this is probably a very large river heading in 
the inner tropical regions; from the heads of 
which there may be a navigable communica¬ 
tion with the sources of other great rivers dis¬ 
charging their waters into Hudson’s or Baffin’s 
Bay, or into the sea beyond Spitsbergen ; and 
there is some probability that the heads of all 
the large rivers of the north concave hemis¬ 
phere offer a navigable communication, at 
times with the seas of the south concave 
hemisphere. 32,32, 32,32, 32, the Fox islands, 
these islands are probably not so cold as the 
rest of the real verge, owing to their being on 
its low side. 33 Bhering’s strait,—34 Kam. 
schatka,—35 mouth of the river Lena,—36, 36, 
36, 36, part of the coast of the American Conti¬ 
nent, continuing quite around the hemisphere, 
except straits and lakes ,—37 NovaZembla,—38 
Archangel,—39 St.Petersburgh,—40 Germany, 
—41 France,—42 Spain,—43 theMediterranean, 
—-44, 44, these two darts show the direction of the 
magnetic needle; also the direction observed hy mi¬ 
grating birds and quadrupeds—45, this dart shows 
the supposed direction of the magnetic needle and 
course of migrating animals and birds,under the high 
shoulder of the verge,—46, 46, 46, the direction of 
the currents from the northern seas,is shown by these 
three darts; down some of these currents, racent 
tropical seeds and large green trees are found floating, 
apart of which are known to grow only in tropical 
climates;—47, the Black Sea,—48, 48, Chinese Tar¬ 
tary. 

The letter E in ‘Svmmes’ about the centreof the 
^ap, is at or near the geometrical axis. 









* Sl e Vacan * space left in the map near its centra 
ts ‘bo be filled by the observer’s imagining how the i n ’ 
Her meridians would appear if exhibited under the 
general circumstances! describe,including refraction 
I conclude that it is at the real verge, where the* 
excessive and permanent variation, prevailing hi°h 
north, begins, and that such variation is owing to the 
curvature of the meridians, and not to any deviation 
of the needle; and that the needle will neariy corres¬ 
pond with the clock, as far within the sphere as it 
w-ill continue to traverse and settle towards any defi¬ 
nite point. In other words, the clock will disagree 
with the sun as much as the needle does. It appears 
probable, that beyond and within the verge, the in¬ 
tensity ot the magnetic force gradually decreases as 
one progresses towards the inner equator; and, that a 
great sterility of soil, and a subsoil frequently frozen 
all summer, with an inclement climate, commences 

o ~ » 1'. - < ■» -- . ... 7 

yi ur a nme oeyono the extremity £jf the real verge— 
These circumstances cannot, however,continue much 
beyond the apparent ver^e„ I also conclude thrt but 
few ot the migrating'biy^i quadrupeds or whales are 
in the habit oi crossing the real verge, either way, 
however gradual its turn, and however level its ap¬ 
pearance, not even where rivers cross it either way ; 
that in all probability there are no volcanos or maal- 
stroms existing beyond it in the concave ; that the 
length of the degrees ot latitude beyond, are diverse; 
longer in some parts and shorter in others;—that the 
winters beyond the verge in the concave are always 
(comparatively) mild or se\ere, in reverse of ours; 
that the height ot the tides decreases as one passes 
beyond the verge; and that the flood-tide, probably, 
runs one way on the outside of it and the contrary 
way on the inside; and that the tides gradually decline 
towards the temperate inner regions, until they ulti¬ 
mately cease entirely ;§ that the intensity of light de¬ 
creases, particularly for some indefinite distance be¬ 
yond the brow or extreme part of the verge—thatthe 
intensity of gravity gradually increases from the verge 
to the inner equator, in a greater ratio than it increa¬ 
ses from the external equator to the verge; that it is, 
generally, most healthy beyond the verge in the con¬ 
cave, for man, and all other animals, provided they 
are well subsisted; that animals bred within the 
sphere, are prone to pine away and die w hen long re¬ 
moved without; that the temperature of our different 
climates depend upon the distance from the verge, 
and that every climate lies parallel with it, as does 
the magnetic equator; that the winds are more peri¬ 
odical over the slope on this side the north open¬ 
ing than over the slope on the other side; hence, 
perhaps, the monsoon like currents of six months al¬ 
ternate south west and northerly winds may occur, 
which, I contend, Ave experience in America, from 
and towards the north (especially on the plains of 
Missouri) just as the monsoon currents are experien¬ 
ced in India, which currents originate in an inverse 
manner from and towards the south.* 

§ That the variation within the verge is permanent 
while it periodically changes without. 

* These currents of wind could be more consist¬ 
ently accounted for, if admitted to flow towards or 

from the parallel verges ot a narrow er sphere outside 

of the one we inhabit, either in who e oi m part-—i Q 
consequence of alternate suction and protrusion. 
















gouge nc ,f llI,lgs ,na - v serv . e t0 elucidate Rreaf . n 
sandhm vI aS a - n a , u « er ’ WJ ll evidence w|,? n ?" ne ®». a 
sj( nft, the au ' s,1 °uld tend to flow ir Q , tu,ne,! m 

q^nce onh Pening m0re tha » « Ae S»e r °Sf 8,01>Cd 

‘ e ot t,le rotation of the Earth_1 » 111 c °nse- 

cei tain aspects of the sun- r i? J \ 1 ea9t U1 >der 

part ? 0, ‘/«u alternate periodical Lmnllr’ howevei b in 
air, in either concave hemici , ,9^ c °udensity oF 

for the Russian slope oF the m2 1 "f lna ^ acc °unt 
sons more temperate in relation to 5 laVJng the sea " 
more liabitable*climate that Son ? nd a 

son’s Bay; and, as the2thi tlieside of Hud- 
the northern, it will equally ueVl' Ve, ' ge )S parallel to 
perature oF New Zealand— wh ihSTtUI ^^ tem " 
ble than Siberia in relation to t moi ' e e fl Ua ' 
should be, For that island not only lies unde,"hk S ° * 
cumstances, in relation to the south m • ke c,t '- 
dimens.ons oFthe south opening appears"'mV ° Ut the 
greater than that oFthe north • it woul I Q , Je ' n " ch 
tor Europe and the west of northern Ui-> accou,lt 
temperate than North America and*So!? ? rno, ' e 
being more temperate than Java.f b Uth Am04 ' ica 

X conclude that the cnrvpa n r . , 
traverse either verge at any noint ° Vam . t,on do not 
low side. And, thft the chfmJter^he't'"'t ?" d 
•tween the real and apparent vereeMin W,n,Is be " 
vary in correspondence with 2 ’ appear to 
of the needle. 1 th th a PP arent variation 

teoric! elec tide ‘andML ’^t ™- 

™7 affOTl1 Indications ot'the loca 

tTheN W. monsoon currents of wind in Java 
and indeed throughout all India, if I am ri-htly in 
formed, is at its acme in December and January and 
answer to our prevailing summer S. VV. wind which 

JP at lts a f m 9 m J . u "e and July; aud, the S. E’and o- 
ther southerly winds of India, which are at their 
height m June and July, answer to our N W and 
o her northerly winds, which are most prevalent h 
December and January. This is corroborated by the 
grassy plams between the Mississippi and Rocky 
Mountains, producing scarce any trees from the 

th?™ al0,1 S the niidt ^ of which plains,on 

the parallels of the middle and eastern states, the 
summer heat is very often from 90 to 97 de°rees 
aud the winter cold several degrees below nought. * 

t If, contrary to my expectation, any part of Che 
sphere, or spheres, are to be seen in the heavens by 
an inhabitant of the concave, I presume it will be -on- 
y horn the neighborhood of the internal equator; 
and finally, that it is more than probable, that.even 
at the inner equator the spheres in the heavens will 

r.ppeardt they an? ip th.e le;;* -Hirer'll 0*e 

distant mountains, which, under certain circumstan¬ 
ces, appear blue, and almost undistinguishable from 
the sky; perhaps their appearance in tiie heavens may 
be comparable to a shadow, or something somewhat 
visible, though transparent; for, the stars being seen 
behind the ring, by means of refraction—a conclusion 
°f transparency or vacancy will be produced iu the 
winds of the observers. 














. Will not the increase of gravity towards and with, 
in the verge, if such as I describe, account for the 
great condensation of the fluids of the thermometer 
when high north; and, account for the facility with 
which water and other fluids crystalize there? If it 
will not, how was it that Parry’s crew endured the 
open air when the fluid in the thermometer was low 
in the extreme, with so little inconvenience as they 
did f 

' here is, I conceive, but little to be apprehended 
from intemperate weather within the concave. Hearne 
t uvelled in mid-winter without dwelling much on 
the cold, except while in the neighborhood of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, where he started from ; and even there, it 
cannot be great, as he started on his journey in win¬ 
ter. Col. Dixon, of the Hudson Bay Company,when 
just from the Bay this year, informed me that lie 
could travel there against the N. W. wind when the 
quicksilver was solid, with as little inconvenience as 
he experiences in travelling here in ordinary cold 
winter weather. 

he more minute data on which the explanations 
and conjectures I other are founded, I design to lay 
before the public as soon as it can be suitably done'; 
or, as much thereof as will be necessary to satisfy the 
thinking world of the general truth of the principles 
I profess. 

If my averring that the tangent with which a stone 
leaves a long sling makes a less sudden angle with the 
circle described by the stone before let "fly, than is 
the case with a short sling, goes to prove that the 
centrifugal force becomes less removed from a hori¬ 
zontal direction, as matter is removed farther from 
the centre: and if my saying gravity is an impelling 
rather than a pulling power (owing, perhaps, to the 
circumstance of all space being replete with an elas¬ 
tic fluid) and that this impelling or repulsing power 
acts more forcibly on any given space of the surface 
of a large sphere than on that of a small one—I say, 
if my offering these two suggestions (whether now or 
at any future time) to account for the circumstance of 
any matter diverging from the centre stopping at 
some finite distance, does not satisfy the reader, it 
may be passed over as nugatory, without detriment 
to the main question: for, the surface we tread upon 
proves that the matter of the Earth has stopped: and 
any thing we put in rotation shows the .centrifugal 
force. And the same thing will apply to many oth¬ 
er of my arguments. For example, if .I err'in tel¬ 
ling how the rays of the sun fall, by this or that law, 
on the concave within, it matters not, provided I 
prove they really do fall, &c. &c. 

I am of course subject to error as well as other 
men—Newton left many things unaccounted for,and 
some that he attempted (the tides for example) were 
but imperfectly accounted for; yet, we do not there¬ 
fore deny those things be established on a stable base; 
1 expect no one to receive my conclusions for more 
than he finds them to be worth after weighing them 
in the balance ot reason. I must, like other theo¬ 
rists, be allowed the privilege of drawing.conclusions 
and advancing them, as I have done throughout the 
piece—without always stating the process by which 
they were deduced; otherwise I cannot be as briel'iu 
my explanations, as circumstances may require. 

Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 
Newport, Ky. Aug. 20, 1822. 












J\"OTE. 

J. C. S. has had this supplement struck 
oft a week or tvvo before it will accompa¬ 
ny the newspaper, with a view to sell as 
many copies as practicable towards cover¬ 
ing the expense he is dften incurring in 
disseminating his writings; and, with a 
view of getting it more generally reprin¬ 
ted in distant towns, and distant coun¬ 
tries; for which purpose, single, copies 
will be immediately sent off—first to the 
postmasters of the capitals—and to oth¬ 
ers soon after—to be handed to some one 
publisher who will take the trouble of get¬ 
ting a map carved or engraved, for which 
there will be ample time before any Edi¬ 
tors here will forward it in or with their 
newspapers. Phe author is very desi¬ 
rous that it should be republished abroad 
either gratis or for sale. Whoever may, 
soon or late, republish it for sale, are re¬ 
quested to be good enough to secure to 
the author, by mail or otherwise, a share 
of the nett proceeds. The price of the 
copies will, of course, be set by the pub¬ 
lisher: perhaps twenty or thirty cents 
would be readily given, were it under¬ 
stood that the author gets a due share of 
the profits. 

Note.— Every community and individ¬ 
ual throughout the world are especially in¬ 
vited, bythe author, to investigate the sub¬ 
ject of the preceding piece as though it 
were addressed to them individually. 

Note. —John Cleves Symmes will be 

•/ 

much obliged, if the Postmaster at 

town, will deliver this map to the 
person who may appear to be most likely 
to accomplish the purpose tor which the 
piece is thus early forvvarded,as specified 
above. 
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To the Editors of the Nation a' Intelligencer. 

Gentlemen. —This letter is intended 


for any person or persons who may be 


pleased to receive it as addressed to him 
or them. 


Newark, Ohio, April 1 7• 

I have journeyed here, and am too sick 


to travel homeward or onward, and am 
without sufficient funds to pay my way 
much longer, and none at home to draw 
for. 0! that some of the citizens of our 
metropolis would subscribe, and authorize 
me to draw for, what would keep the dis¬ 
coverer of new worlds from the cramp of 
want and depression ; but for lack of finan¬ 
ces I should long since personally explain¬ 
ed my principles at Washington and other 
Atlantic cities. I say, new worlds, for 
besides the Concave, l prove that both sur¬ 
faces in the Mid-plane-space are inhabited 
by animals; also, the adjoining sphere 
above and below us. 

I prove that the herring, and other mi¬ 
grating fish of Europe inhabit the Convex, 
and the herring, &c. of the east coast of 
North America, the concave surface in the 
Mid-plane-space, and that the martin fam¬ 
ily inhabit the concave of the sphere over 
our heads, and the peculiar water fowl, of 
Hudson’s Bay, and other parts of borders 
of the concave of our sphere (seen on this 
sphere * only in summer) inhabit the con¬ 
vex of the neighboring sphere within: those 
water fowl go naked whilst here, and the 
martin do the same whilst away, as is prov¬ 
ed by caging them all winter. 

I have an essay written, specifying par¬ 
ticular proofs of these positions ; but,under 
present circumstances, it is likely to linger 
long on hand in an uncorrected state. Re¬ 


spectfully 


JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 


*See Hearne’s Journey. Hearne saw 

no martins far beyond where I mark the 

real ver°-e ; nor could any of the Indians 
he ever saw tell where *ome species of the 



produced no 


























BY REQUEST. 

To the editors of the National Intelligencer, 
Gentlemen : Your paper of the 11th insf. 
contains an account of a Russian officer’s 
having journeyed from Siberia fifty days 
on the ice of the Northern seas, until an 
open sea was found. This is no more than 
f had expected, and indeed not so much, 
fori had expected land might soon be found 
to the Northeast(appat ent'on starting from, 
any part of the coast of Siberia. 1 think 
it highly probable that the explorers pro¬ 
gressed too much to the (apparent) north, 
to reach land in the nearest direction ; es¬ 
pecially,if they had not full faith in the ob¬ 
liquity of the meridians, described in my 
sevc/Y*. memoirs. 

A north course (apparent) from any part 
of Siberia, would according to my princi¬ 
ples, lead an explorer along a segment of 
an unequal or elliptical curve,between the 
two continents, unto the ninetieth degree 
in the Spitzbergen sea. The best course 
to be observed, would be the course the 
north point of the needle regarded, which 
would there first be (apparent) northeast¬ 
wardly, afterwards eastvvardly, and ultima¬ 
tely southeastward!} 7 . 

In case the needle fails to traverse well, 
it will--be highly probable that some terres¬ 
trial phenomenon may be found to affine a 
more suitable guide than the stars, for the 
stars will of course (apparently) turn with 
the apparent meridians. Probably an in¬ 
verse direction from the quarter of the 
heavens where the central part of the Auro¬ 
ra Loi eaiss most generady appearslt in c°sg 
it appears southwardly at the Sibeffiau 
coa^t, as it does in Baffin's Bay) would be 
correct; or, if there be a regular wind 
that prevails much in any one direction 
which maybe recognized by any peculiar 
characteristics, it can be laid under contri¬ 
bution as an assistant guide ; such a wind 
will not curve like the meridians, but pro- 
ceed, as direct as a monsoon or trade 

wind. 

































a, V s ti)e inner equatorial regions • . n ,> 
according to rny calculations, the most .ii- 
iect course towards the nearest land of the 
inner continent. If any one quarter of the 
horizon is regularly more or less luminous 
tnan another, it will afford a good guide in 
Ihose seasons when the sun is absent. Pin¬ 
kerton mentions a “black bank 5 ’ seen all 
winter to the north of Nova Zeinbla ia 
lat. 78 degrees. 

Respectfully, 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES 
Newport, (Ky.) June 23d, 1823. 

Extract of a letter, dated 6ih May, 1823 from a 
late officer of the army to J. C. Symmes. 


Sir : It was my intention long since to 
have written to you, requesting you to ^ 
ward to me a copy of your theor^*!^ thl 

internal or hollow situation of the earth._ 

I learn that you were in Zanesville in 
Siarch last. Had I known that you were 
there, I would have made a pleasant jour¬ 
ney of thirty miles for the purpose of con¬ 
versing with you respecting your views. 

Should it be convenient, I would take 
it as a great favour if you would forward 
to me, to this place, a copy of your theory, 
with the explanatory map,(if I may so term 
it,) and a line from yourself. 

I am just going into my 30th year; but, 
from the reports l have seen from the 
British discovery ships, I do not hesitate 
in believing that, if my life and health per¬ 
mit, I may ere I arrive at 45, be. an eye 
witness to the truth of your theory. Co- 
lumbus 5 s theory of a “new world,” in which 
we now are, was undoubtedly more lightly 
esteemed, and more grossly ridiculed, aC 
his first endeavors at discovery, than yours 
are. He had, perhaps, not more prejudi¬ 
ces to overcome than you have,considering 
the age in which he lived compared with 
the present; but patience is a requisite 
necessary in the composition of philosophic 
men ; and I hope you will have enough to 
persist and persevere in your project, not¬ 
withstanding the attempts of burlesquing 

editors of newspapers and paltry wi iters 

to blast your spirit of discovery and enter- 

arize. 








































We p”? both citizens of the world, and 
in opin. 'ns at least closely related. Should 
it happe* in my day (and should you live) 
that the r. cessary, aid could he procured, 
fromany government, or power to tit out an 
exploring expedition,as you once proposed, 
l am determined to be one of the number. 
The works of my pencil, (I am a general 
draftsman) would hand my name to pos- 
teii'y, or the snows of the northern hem¬ 
isphere be my winding-sheet. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 

Cap.. Symmes . — — -—— 



n.d !0f )V2lj. 


SUMMARY OF POSITIONS. 


Messrs. Editors : I liold that, at mid-summer, the sun 
is 23 -5 degrees above the horizon, at the 90th degree,., 
and, consequently, then shines far into the concavity of ! 
s t nr b- gening, independent of refraction; that the 
Louth TtTt^e ismiles in diameter; that it lies North 
of Patagonia running there through a chain of acUve 
volcanoes, thence near the Cape of Good Hope, being 
nearest the Equator a little East of the meridian of Ma¬ 
dagascar,) thence to the northern boundary of Van 
Dieman’s Land, and thence between the two islands of 
New Zealand ; and that the North verge is aboutTp! or-i 
26^ miles in diameter ; that it runs through Mo girt He- ! 
cla, crossing Greenland near Cape Farewell, tnehce 
through Hudson’s Bay, crossing the Northwest coast be¬ 
tween lat. 52 and 53 degrees North, (being nearest the 
Equator about the meridian of Co de’s river thence 
tenting gradually more North along the extinguished i 
volcanoes of the Fox Islands, and through the volcanoes 
of Kamchatka, to about latitude 68 degrees, in Lapland 
or Norway. 

I also hold, that the magnetic Equator is higher North 
in Asia than it is South in the Pacific, as it should be to 


correspond, in relation to distance, with both verges, the 
South being the largest; that our natural climates are 
parallel to the verges ; that the high side of the verge is 
the coldest; that the extremity ot the verge, in any giv¬ 
en meridian, is the coldest point in the winter, and that 
the coldest region in summer is close under the umbrage | 
of the verge ; that in the concave polar regions, elec¬ 
tricity, or latent fluid heat, probably so pervades all liv¬ 
ing bodies, in winter, as to supersede the necessity of 
much atmospheric heat. [This may be owing, in some 
Way, to the concave surface being surcharged'with elec¬ 
tricity at the expense of the convex and vice versa so 
that when a winter is excessively cold on the one side 
it is mild in the same ratio on the other.] And, proba* 
bly, in the polar concave regions, electricity in winter is 
general ly-*-*edundant, and in summer vice versa that 
tire most direct course to the midway concave region is 
>o keep the course the needle points, throughout, ^ p ’ 
H V f ' traverse ; that the apparent verge lies u j ‘ ll 
W ,ere the needle settles at right ang.es with the m e} y 

























to return so soon. • ( 

An-1 I hold, that the Lrg • trees found heycv ^the re- ■ 
gion of sterihty. at Cape Horn, Cock's K; «"• ‘ 

puscow Lake, are matured by a corn para lively temperate | 
donate, wiihin the concavity ; that the Jine where the! 
timber of Norway and Cape Farewell terminate, marks 
the boundary of the verge, as does the line where atrri- 



is produced, about which line the tides rise high, and 1 
decline on either hand, the course of the flood tide being j 
reversed within. The line of the verge is also indicated j 
by a difference in various phenomena beyond it, such as 
there being but hur rain on it, and more and more be¬ 
yond, and the i na beyond being more cut into deep 
and narrow channels of water, and the atmosphere often 
charged with sudden fogs, and the sun appearing less 
bright, particularly in one direction, and the sea and sky 
more dark, the sea-shores more deep, bold, and high, 
the winters gradual!} more temperate, and the sea-water 
less salt, the barometer rather suddenly less fluctuating, ^ 
the Aurora TJorcaiis more South, ground swells in the 
sea gradually more frequent, whales and seals to be 
fodnd, but mackerel and herring rare, cpn train and di¬ 
versified^ ‘currents more common, winds more change'a -1 
hie and changed in character,and rendered less e fficient 
for sailing, thunder and lightning less frequent but more 
violent, the powers of vision extended to an extraovdi- 
nan distance, at times seeing farthest on a parallel line 

_ ^ £■_ _ Aianiiont. * 



at other times on a level pla ne, the climate healt hier and 
the temperature more even, the variation of the meri- - 
dian from the needle gradually more excessive and the j 
magnetic fbroe weaker, the land always coldest below, 
Springs of water more rare, the nights less dark, the ap 4 
petite and vigor of the voyagers increased, and the com j 
parative difference between the heat of the day ana ! 

Tu rr K 4. 2 


n %ht less. 






















I likew^^hold, that certain migrating fish, Mich as 
mackerel', CVring, &c are forced up from Die mi<ffda ne . 
space, at or. var the verge, in the neighborhood oflce- 
land, and that vie tide is raised by water forced out from 
the mid-plane-Space; that the nearer the verge, the 
more forceful is it expelled, as the Maalstrom affords an 
evidence; that the lower surface of this space affords ! 
fresher water than the other; that it is in a considerable 
degree probable, that the cake ice, drifted trees, &c. &c. 1 
which bear against the North shore of Iceland in the 
spring season, are expelled, like those herring, &c. from 
the lower surface of the mid plane-space. 

The hne of the verge is probably often indicated at 
sea by a disagreement between the log and celestial ob¬ 
servation,^ when crossing it ; and the clock and sun 
must, I think, necessarily disagree, more or less, at the 
sometime. On land, the line of the verge, it appears, 
is seldom crossed either way, by migrating quadrupeds, 
or water fowl. 1 

!or a like application of these particulars, see the Map 
the Verge, which I published in September, 1822. 

Respectfully, &c. 


JTn^rjjUr,- 


„„ JN°- CLEVES SYMMES. 

\gutler co. Ohio , Dec, 19, 1823. 


I I • b. A would be happy if those persons who last year 

signed petitions for an exploring expedition to be'sent 

otne polar regions, would once more*sign similar peti- 

cions, and forward them on to Congress this session. 

■ V e ia 'P 0ltauce oi my views justify my plunging on- 

u -in, without regard to pecuniary inconvenience on one 

i a f nd ’ but > on th e other, the value of mv developments 

i lace on s " ch .^ound, that I would", I humbly con- 

- ceive, be justihaole in taking a stand, and rather wait 

nhv C oT 5 ! led ’ 1 KU1 t0 Seek the Patronage of the commu¬ 
nity, as s ilo 


Where riches, patriotism, philanthropy, leisure, a 

of'the th f "' iU ' e un,t f <1 . 1 "“Slit hope to find a pairoil 
oi the theory who could ant! would enable me to deve- 

£ a " d — - ^h ingto „ ( a,id X 


and a 
patron 


J. C. S. 


r , Dec. 23d, 1823. 

noS T”'' B ? e , rror * ^ stilted in the summary of 
positions forwarded yesterday, that the diameter of the 
S.vergp. is 4,000 miles, and that the N is sk 2 600 
".lies; Whereas, it should /end, that the diametejofthe 
N verge is about 4,000 miles, and that of the S. 6,000 

li'i iiiffe dSO 1 ’ v WeV ^',’ tl,e N- *bmu 4,150, 

aim mtb 0,o5iJ, \ou will please, therefore if m>r 

~ X £**23! 

J k our very humble servaMt, 

** JNO. CLEVES SYMMES 


»V I li I 

ove j 
































SYMMES’ THEOb/; 


IN-CIU. E , E s EEEAT.VE TO THE NATURAE HI8 
1 OUV OF THE EARTH. 

As those Magellanic clouds of the Southern 
hemisphere, which are seen iron, the Senlh At 
hmti'. ami Irani the southeast parts of the l> ac jfi~ 
Ocea.t (reverse iaoni New Holla, „! and jA 

{" aie llot v isible Iron, the east part of the 

Indian Ocean ; ami as they, without revolving 
correspond both in relative position ami in 
t.v-e proportion ami also their respective At ! 
nd outlu.es w,t„ the south half, or three r«urthl 
ot .sew Aetna, id, a section of the S. S.E. part of! 

, w . 11 ; ,1 , lan(J . ant "*e whole of Van DieinanV ! 
i.a.T,, (.the strongly marked gulf or imKmta ion 1 
m tne coast ot the most southwardly., or south- l 
eastward|y, part of New Holland. )U bt- ! 

■ ess visible on die underside of that one of the 1 
two larger clouds, which should, according to the , 
suggestion here maintained, be constituted by a 
.-oinui portion of N. Holland,)—does.it notthere- 
p JrC *^^° W ’ *^ at ’ Scoresby’s ship, which, m 
iiidlin’s bay, was seen,by means of great refraction, 
apparently in the heavens, that these lands are. in 
a somewhat similar manner, seen as if they were 
in toe sky: 1 It is doubtless out of our visual 
power to discover that bent rays of vision are 
crooked ; hence, we necessarily suppose an ob¬ 
ject, seen bymeans of bent rays, to be situated 
where in reality it vs not. 

As Symmes’ map of the northern verge, pub¬ 
lished in Sept. 18221, places North America on 
one side ot the sloped verge, or sloped polar 
opening,! and Asia on the opposite side slope, 
and as his marked meridians run, more or less 
-directly, along up the edge of either slope ot the 
apparent verge, towards a position on, or rather 
under, the highest side of the opening, which 
highest side he marks to the northward o( Ku- 
tope, and which position, being the 90th degree, - 
he marks on the apparent verge ; it follows, it 
his conclusions are founded in truth, that the 
most direct course outwards, from the innermost 
1’ogion of the concave, towards and over the 
north ver^e must be more or less northeastward¬ 
ly, by theV’n in America, and northwestwardly 
'ii Asia, n il! it not therefore' also follow that the 
yiu-ETt-AL curb**™ vvh.ch 1 any am tranklm 

described in the '<" th " ,ea ol A “ c '*’ as P re ‘ 




























. , and the similar currents I 

vai>i' : S nJ j Cochrane, auct certain 

mentioned - e vailin S in the North 

Russian exp ^ ‘ est J, ar( lly, both progress out- 

Si ' a ! inte St dtrect manner practicable, to- 
wards, m tlu - - y or> i n other words, 

wards, it not wn ^"towards our temperate 

outwards and do ^ a recent publics- 

regions ? Cap • , tmmoses the northwest 

s'Krsii S'f.ft / 

that the water of the Noith sc . 
any other seas. Now, such coaid uoc be <h. 

r I'ttPSa s5Mw.«* 

n ., ri lively both narrow and shallow . and LI. 
some Russian Journalists contend that st is on y 
the m tuth of a deep bay, and, a* well a 3 1 J 
irember Cook has not treated of any notable 
current * there, whilst Captain Parry treats o 
Zrpetual currents, which are very general beyond 
Ballio’s bay. Parry found that the current in 
one particular strait run at the rate oi four miles 

As the northeast winds of Siberia and the 
northwest, winds of Hudson’s and Baffin’s boys 
are, 1 learn, similar in their general character, j 
and as ground swells prevail most from the north ¬ 
east in the north seas oi Asia and hurope, and 
most from the northwest in Baffin’s and Hudson's 
bavs; and, as the rein deer of Siberia proceeu 
northeastwardly in October, and those of Hud¬ 
son’s bay, at die same season, proceed northwest¬ 
wardly, does it not follow, that the previous sug¬ 
gestion, offered in the last paragraph, is well- 
founded, seeing that it is propped by such corrobo¬ 
rating facts and circumstances as are enumerated 
in this paragraph r 

The direction of the magnetic needle, and cf 
the aurora borealis, generally seem to afford fur¬ 
ther corroboration. 

Are there not hundreds ol facts, that can be 
cited in a similar manner, in favor oi the new 
system P The writer of these remarks says 
there are, and that he will cite them particularly 
and pubii ly, as soon as he has time, patronage, 
or means, s fficient to enable him to do so. ^ 





















f 1 l,e re ceinly published iingU',, accoun ts 

w new d ,8t Jveries in the north, abound in facts 
more or less applicable as proofs. 

A remarkable tact, which was but lately ao- 
piied as a proof the theory, is, that the relative j 
diherence in the climates, on any given meridian 
traced throughout the two Americas, from one 
known extreme to the opposite, accords with the 
new system. For, such meridian, (for example, 
the meridian ot Boston,) crossing over the 
south verge at about 40 or 43° of south lat. and 
over the north verge at about 57 or GO 0 of north 
latt as laid down in the new system, affords the 
following phenomena, viz: counting from the. 
equator either way, the first 40 or 43° appear to 
be most temperate to the south, and the uext 15 
or 20 degrees to be least cold or unproductive to 
the north, and beyond the 60th degree, on either 
hand, as iar as known, on the meridian in ques¬ 
tion, it appears to be again least cold or icy to the 
south. 


And it also appears, that ranges of equal cli¬ 
mates decline, counting from Europe across 
Asia, nearly east by south, and from Europe 
across America, nearly west by southjj ; this af¬ 
fords an inference that the verge is, as marked in 
fine new system, every where nearly equally dis 
tant from such natural parallels of climate, espe¬ 
cially, as the magnetic equator appears to be 
every where parallel to the climates in question. 
These severally described climates, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, corroborate the new theory. 

[To be coutirat'ed.] 


* Van Diemen’s land, being-, according' to the new sys¬ 
tem, on tne concave surface of the sphere, and New 
Holland on the convex, tile rays from the latter are con¬ 
sequently most bent, when seen from the reverse or op¬ 
posite'side of the sphere, hence make that cloud ap¬ 
parently farther from the former than the relative dis¬ 
tance on tile map would seem to indicate it to be. We 
only see these magellauic clouds at night, when the sun 
is sliming- on the islands in question ; an 1 from hence is 
their idative light deducible. Their color is that of 
distant hazy mountains, on which the sun is shining. 
In one sea they appear to the right of due South and 
in another to the left; but, they are perpetually fixed, 
at a given height, and on a given course, at any, and 
every place where they are visible* and the stars, and j 
















:» thd, diurnal H,„v 

west they become^* !. V0 ' V f«* r P"**^ to «... 

meHrll^n n i J1 *oi e or less to the right or 1 f \ ov 

:;>•** h ;?", « on' 1 ;!;.:,^ 

••»»}' become non'i, offe, ,''tf ,ep , aml h «Svr ; eml'f,. 
«4 r situated dmf ^ L^"f >' “f 

^■ifr m 52 *»*«. ^utb! ^ 

the colk«re‘ hZ Tf Al Sl0 » e '' such »*.»re used in 

m-ee« in i (ttVnrl . i o sew arnoi-tli lulilude 68 de- 

»H'I »w oohqdSly thpo.urh in « direc 

r^r.Ttb! n '’ nil 50 »>• 52 degrees -in 

tiie ire -ra’l ,1 *, 1 “ , ' el ' ll ' e lli,:s produced, will show 

^ ^ “** ^ 

lierein r r )nf . - l l , CLic ,c -S' lons Now, us it is proved 
onlv irn , nc V ve l , hiU P er l ,etlial currents, fed by waters 
s ,. If ■ S;ut > l>o‘»r down from all the northem< 
I ■)• '/> . .. ' J 0 ' AS ’ * iut ^ ,ose tropical productions must 
C>1 ^ urn a temperate climate,, existing within the con- 

<; T1 * e wintQ1 ' s of England at about I at. 53° N. are said 
t° be k’ss severe than the winters ofNew-York at about 
; aiu * £T a,n Produces well at lat. (56° in Norway 
u nhst at lat. 55, in Kamstchutka, it Will not produce. ’ 
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MejZcTri^ ^pu£ Z<jf^ { ¥2 / 

To the President of the Historical 
Society of New York. 

SIR, 


Those who have undertaken to write 
the History of the late war between G. 
Britain and the United States, having! 
done great injustice to the officers of the 
first regiment of infantry, I am induced 
to appeal to you to correct the numerous 
errors into which they have fallen, by co¬ 
pying into their works the misrepresenta¬ 
tions and misstatements of the official re¬ 
ports, in which the conduct of that regi¬ 
ment and its officers is detailed. 

In the accounts which they give of the 
sortie from Fort Erie, on the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1814, in enumerating the officers 
who distinguished themselves on that oc¬ 
casion, Lieutenant Shaw’s name is prin¬ 
ted Shore, Lieutenant Brunot’s Bridnot, 
and my own Simms . As I was the senior 
officer of the first regiment in this action, 
and as Lieutenants Shaw and Brunot 
were under my command, I feel that I 
have failed in ray duty in suffering these 
errors to remain so long uncorrected. But 
these misstatements are of trifling import, 
when compared with others, which have 
been made by the same authors in relation 
to the first regiment. I will call your at¬ 
tention to a few of these and shall expect 
from you an impartial investigation ol the 
statements which I shall make. 

The official report, and the histories 
which have copied from it, slate that, in 
the sortie above mentioned, lieutenant 
Frazier, Brigade Major of General Por¬ 
ter’s corps, was wounded in the act of spi¬ 
king a cannon in battery number 2 ; and 
upon this report he was actually brevet¬ 
ed. The only cannon in this battery was 
in fact 9piked by myself. The winter al¬ 
ter the campaign of 1814,1 met with lieu¬ 
tenant Frazier in the city of New York, 
and he then stated to me that he was not 
in battery No. 2 on the day of the sortie, 
hut was wounded near it. Subsequent to 
this conversation, I discovered, from a 
succeeding register, that the date of his 
brevet wa?altered to another day But 
still the honor of the transaction if any 
there was, has never been given to the per- 
son to whom it was due. 

























In the account which is given of the 
battle of Bridgewater, fought on the 25th 
| July, 1814, it is stated that the first regi¬ 
ment, “ after a discharge or two gave way, 
and retreated some distance before it 
could be rallied, though it is believed that 
the officers exerted themselves to shorten 
that distance.” An impression has been 
made on the public mind by this and oth¬ 
er similar misstatements, that the regi¬ 
ment deserted the post which had been 
assigned to it by General Brown and fail¬ 
ed in discharging the duties required of 
it by that officer. To remove this errone¬ 
ous impression, I will briefly state the 
facts attending the entrance of the first 
regiment into the field of action and de¬ 
scribe its conduct after it became enga¬ 
ged. On the day of the battle the regi¬ 
ment landed in Canada after a long and 
fatiguing march from the banks of the 
Missouri. It had not joined the army 
previous to the commencement of the bat¬ 
tle, but was about two miles in the rear 
when the firing commenced. Without 
waiting for, or receiving any orders from 
General Brown, it was immediately put 
in motion by Lieutenant Col. Nicholas, 
and marched with all possible expedition, 
to what we supposed to be the scene of 
contest. When we arrived at the Ame¬ 
rican camps,we found that General Ripley 
had advanced with his brigade, and with¬ 
out halting we continued to press forward. 
It was twilight when we reached the field, 
and we advanced to within a short dis¬ 
tance of the enemy’s battery before we 
met with any general officer,or authorized 
aid, to instruct us how we should join in 
the action. Ignorant of the situation of 
either of the armies, unapprized of the 
position of Ripley’s brigade to which we 
were attached, and with which it was ne¬ 
cessary to co-operate; discovering that 
we v/ere directly in front of the batteries 
which began to play very briskly upon us, 
at not more than two hundred yards dis¬ 
tance, a short retrogade movement was 
made by the regiment, in obedience to a 
distinct order from Lieut. Col. Nicholas. 
After a full examination of all the facts 
connected with this order, it was pro¬ 
nounced by a court martial held upon Col. j 































1 Ic bolas to be perfectly proper and war- 
lantable. The attention of the enemy 
was entirely directed to the first regi¬ 
ment, at the time when Col. Miller made 
ms successful attack on their battery, and 
captured it by a covert charge. I am 
warranted in stating that Col. Miller did 
not receive a single fire from the cannon 
of the enemy, and I believe it to be a fact, 
that his attack was so sudden and unex¬ 
pected, that they did not use their small 
arms until they were driven from their 
battery, and forced to retreat. 

After the capture of the cannon the 
first regiment was enabled to make its 
situation known to Gen. Ripley and was 
‘ordered to assume a position on the left 
of Miller’s regiment. This order was 
promptly obeyed, and the position was 
maintained with unshrinking firmness un¬ 
til the close of the action. The efforts 
made by the British to recapture their 
cannon were gallant and persevering.— 
j Three times at least did they charge with 
the bayonet, but their desperate courage 
did not serve to intimidate our soldiers, 
who seemed resolved to perish to a man 
rather than retreat. During this hot con- 
test the first regiment discharged seventy 
rounds of well directed ball and buck-shot 
cartridge,at close distance, and must have 
annoyed the enemy very severely. 

For my part, I would be satisfied with 
the credit which the enemy would award 
to the first regiment when they learn that 
it constituted the left of the American 
line, from the taking of their cannon until 
the close of the battle. 

Most of the above facts I have sworn to 
in a court of martial law held at Nashville, 
and all of them I shall be ever ready to 
rnain&bn before any competent tribunal. 
I JOHN GLEVES SYMMES, 

Forjgncrly Captain 1st Reg’t. TJ. S. Inf fry. 

P. S. The Editors of the National Intelligen- 
cer > and Editor of the New -York American, 
are requested to republish the preceding his¬ 
torical note. J. C. S. 
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communicated. 

'° n Friday Evening week, Capt. John 
Ueves Symines, of this city, delivered, be- 
f>re a very numerous & most respectable 
audience of botn the sexes, a Lecture up 
on his novel Theory of the Earth. ' It 
vas certainly, to say the least of it, a most 
ingenious production ; and which it is be- 
ieved, was well received—if we mar 
'dge from the respectful silence that 
pervaded the room. Many of his friend >, 
f understand, have been trying to per’ 
suade the captain to continue bis idea on 
to* subject in a short course of lectures—", 
and ^r which, it. is b dieted, he lias matte* 

ye: regaining,unddiyerea,fort -eput^os . 

I am. ^leuajfjrong the many, that wish the 
lecture to; M resumed. The subject it- 
seif, is tob closely connected with science 
not to merit public favour. 
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SYMMES’ THEORY. 

A C ARD 

LECTORF^fTf 8 j ei ,? g about “> P ubIish hi* 

roomof /h;\l y de,,vered i" the Lecture 
the pfrth h " “ Museum > °n his theory of 

most hLn " e "; p,anetar y s L stem > On which 
ost Of hrs principles are methodically arranged 

i one comprehensive view,! and having obtain¬ 
ed suDscribers for upwardsof FIVE HUNDRED 
copies , n a pamphlet form, finds the encourage¬ 
ment such as to induce him to set about prepa- 

suDDhidTn f P . PE , NDIX oP notes, which willbe 

wish to O t C!aS -‘r V,° Such 8ubs crlbers as may 

mb Th > wiil '"l™ the price 

but It . arged . C ? P ' es - P robab 'y ‘o 25 cents, 
out not to exceed that sum. 

th J° A SUCh s “ bscribers as do not wish to have 
on ,fPP endlx > tb = Lecture will be furnished 
tile terms of those already subscribed for, 
•z: at the prime cost of printing and paper, 
waich is m nowise to exceed 8 1-3 cents. 
Subscription papers with ruled columns for 
copies, either with or without the Appen¬ 
dix, are left at each of the Reading Rooms 
eac h of the Printing Offices, and most of the 
Public houses in the city. 






































On these subscription papers, former sub¬ 
scribers are invited to commute the whole or a 
part of their previous subscriptions, for one or 
more of those copies which are to be enlarged 
With an appendix, where they prefer so to do. 
The publication of the Lecture will be defer¬ 
red a little longer than at first intended, in or¬ 
der to afford time for the subscription papers 
on the enlarged plan to obtain circulation and 
signatures. 

Those persons who feel disposed to aid in 
giving the Theory an extensive circulation 1 by 
the distribution of a multitude of impressions, 
will of course subscribe for the lesser copies, 
containing the Lecture, merely—with a f«w 
marginal notes : and such as wish to possess the 
author’s ideas, and authorities, in a more per¬ 
manent and ample form, will put down their 
names for the larger pamphlets,—which instead 
of being placed like the others at the original 
cost, will be offered at about the usual price of 
publications of a similar size. 

Those Printers exchanging papers with the 
Spy and such other printers as shall be furnish¬ 
ed with a copy of this advertisement, who will 
obtain subscribers according to the prices and 
terms herein stated, and write to the author on 
the subject, shall receive by the mail, the num¬ 
ber they may obtain subscribers for or as many 
as they may wisli sent as a venture, so far as the 
impression goes, tand the type will probably be 
kept in form some time,) for which they "can 
make such return by mail, as the proceeds may 
justify, after reserving all expences, including 
their own and the booksellers per centage, anS- 
any editor or bookseller in any other city or 
town, in the U. States or Canada, not included 
in this list, who will interest themselves in the 
same way, shall be supplied in like manner. 

Should there be no nett proceeds to return, i 
yet th« main object of the author will be ob¬ 
tained, which is, a wide circulation of his sys¬ 
tem in a way, somewhat more permanent than 
newspapers commonly afford. Should the au¬ 
thor lose at one place, he may hope to gain 
enough at another, to ‘make both ends meet 9 

Cincinnati, April 22d, 1820. 

NOTE. The length of the Lecture is such, 
as to have occupied about one hour in the de¬ 
livery, independent cf the Notes. 

Should any Printers please to give this Card 
an insention, they may thereby contribute (to 
say the least of it) to the encouragemet of sci¬ 
entific enquiry or research. 
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SYMMES’S THEORY. 

PRINTERS or Booksellers, who may be late 
In sending lor copies of Capt. Syrnmes’s Lec¬ 
ture, advertised in the Spy of the 22d inst.— 
or those who may wish a second supply, need 
not hesitate in sending at any time, as new edi¬ 
tions will go to press, should the demand justify 
it. 

Those persons who exert themselves in ob¬ 
taining copies, will be presented with one gra¬ 
tis,- not as a compensation , for it is hoped, that 
ail who think the position in the least degree 
probable, or believe that it is even worth while ' 
to inquire how the earth is constituted, will be ; 
disposed to give their aid in furthering the de- | 
Veiopement of such knowledge, without a hope 
A any other reward than that of soon or late 
realizing something new. 

The following is a sketch of the arrangement 
of proofs in the Lecture. 

1st. Mathematical proof, deduced from geo¬ 
metrical posit ons. 

2d. Proof by celestial analogy, deduced from 
Saturn and otfn r planetary bodies. 

3d. Terrestn d facts and phenomena; such 
as the migration of fishes, quadrupeds and 
fowls, to and from the polar regions—south¬ 
ward in the spring and northward in autumn. 
Also such as the Variation of the needle, the 
eculiarity of the winds and seasons high north, 

, * nd several other facts that tend to corroborate 
'he idea which be maintains, viz. That this our 
sphere (containing others) is hollow and wide¬ 
ly open at the poles, not difficult of access by 
water, and amply inhabited within. 

The author, on losing his proofs, in the Lec¬ 
ture, expresses a wish, that the United States 
would ere long be actuated by'that spirit of en¬ 
terprise for examining the unexplored parts of 
the earth, which now' pervades the Russian and 
British nations. 

Should any Printers please to give this Card 
ar insention, they may thereby contribute (to 
say tbe least of it) to the encouragemet of sci¬ 
entific enquiry or research. 

Cincinnati, April 29th, 1820. 

NOTE.—Those writing for copies are desir¬ 
ed to send their letters without sealing them, 
that they may be kno\Vn from anonymous ones, 
which are frequently sent to the author. 
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SYMMES' PAMPHLET. 

As the subcriptions for the Lecture which I 
proposed to publish (with an appends) have 
been mostly obtained in the City of Cincinnati, 
and were procured either by my own personal 
application, or by the application of a mer¬ 
cer sent by me,—t cannot tell certainly, whe 
ther they were given, merely to encourage me, 
as a former soldier of the district, to whom so 
small a request could not well be refused; or 
through a real desire to read the lecture, and 
obtain a more particular knowledge of my 
views on the subject of open poles and concen¬ 
tric spheres. At any rate, as it has been pub¬ 
licly delivered, in the hall of the Western Mu¬ 
seum, to a crowded audience, and as many o 
the arguments it contains, have long been ex¬ 
hibited both in the Reading Room and Gazettes 
of the city, I trust that my friends will readily 
excuse the further delay of its appearance. As 

to the encouragement received from elsewhere 

throughout the United States, it has been too 
little to produce excitement; having received 
little or no countenance, from any of our gov¬ 
ernments, or from any of the learned societies 
or schools, or any of their members, with a ve¬ 
ry few exceptions, (some of which I design to 
name on some other day) and having received 
very little respectful notice from either news¬ 
paper editors or other journalists—a few of 
the more liberal ones excepted. Under such 
circumstances, I expect my friends will rather 
commend than blame the delay already incur¬ 
red; as well as the further and indefinite post¬ 
ponement of the publication. I, at all events, 
defer it, until I perceive a more earnest desire 
for it than now appears to exist, or until there 
is a prospect of the pamphlet paying tolerably 
promptly for the expense and trouble of print¬ 
ing and selling it, or, at least, until I can find 
disposable time and funds, (which I hope may 
ere very long be the case,) to publish it on a 
comprehensive scale, suitable for a wide and 
permanent circulation; until when, I shall pro¬ 
bably continue to publish occasional essays on 
the subject in the newspapers. 

JNO. CLEYES SYMMES. 

Cincinnati Reading Room, Dec. 16, 1820.. 

NOTE.—Since writing the above notice I 
have received an invitation through a commit¬ 
tee from the Philoraathian Society of New¬ 
port, to deliver before them, and the citizens 
generally, a Lecture: with which invitation I 
purpose to comply (on a day yet to be named) 
sometime in the ensuing month. J “ 
Dec. 20,1820. 






















John Cloves Sysnmos, 

W ILT- deliver by public notice, two or more 
LECTURES on his views of the forma¬ 
tion of the Earth , and other Planets, at Mr. 
Wing’s New and Commodious School House, 
on Sixth street, to commence some time in the 
month of April, or so soon as a sufficient num¬ 
ber of tickets are disposed of, to j ustify the un¬ 
dertaking. In the event of sufficient patronage 
not being obtained, the money taken will be 
returned. 

Tickets for the course (price 50 cents) may 
i be had at the Cincinnati Hotel and at the sever* 
' al Bookstores of the City, 
j March, 1821. 

The New Theory. 

T HE Author of the New Planetary Theory* 
will lecture in the Hotel Reading-Room, at 
the coi ner of Broadway and Front streets, to¬ 
day and to morrow, commencing at the hour of 
11 o’clock, A. M. and again at early candle- 
lighting. 

The lecture (of one hour) which will com 
mence at 11 o’clock this morning, will be re¬ 
peated with but little variation, at candle-light 
this evening. And to-morrow, a new lecture 
will be delivered, with like repetition. 

This arrangement will enable persons to 
choose that time of day which may best suit 
their convenience. 

Commodious seats arranged along the left 
hand side of the room, will be provided for the 
ladies who may tavor the lecture with a hear* 
ing. 

The author is happy in being enabled to say* 
that his theory th '13 year, appears to be gaining 
ground, and, is treated with a greater share of 
public tavor, than at any former period. Tho?/^ 
who wish to see his proofs and arguments illus¬ 
trated by models, will do well to attend now ; 
tor it seems highly probable that the general 
progress of his principles will soon induce him 
to proceed to the Atlantic states for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his views to his more in¬ 
quisitive fellow countrymen of the East. 

1 he recollection, that tins day is the anniver¬ 
sary of the Battle of Bridgewater, [where the 
author had the honor of heading a company, in 
which his loss was more than the one fourth; 
will not render the patriot, the less favorably 
disposed to spare the price of an hour’s atten¬ 
tion to a subject which may some day prove 
as honorable to the Enterprise of our country 
as the battle was to her Jlrms. 

Tickets (at 25 cents) may be had at the Bar 
the Hotel, and at the door of the Reading- 
Room. 

\ Cincinnati, July 25, 1823. 
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A Branch and Flower 

I | F . llie EXOTIC, now growing- spontaneous- 
y m New port, with one of the peculiar 
clay 7iests of an undescvibed western bird, —will, 

I to-morrow evening (Wednesday) be exhibited 
<n the Western. Museum, where the under¬ 
signed will expatiate on the nature, and proba- 
de origin, of the plant and birds He will also, 
otter some brief explanations of his New Theo 
uy of the Earth, and exemplify them by the 
aid of diagrams and models. 


The monies arising from the sale of Museum 
Tickets, on this occasion, will, by the liberal per¬ 
mission of Mr. Dorfeuille, be paid over to the 
undersigned, whose principal object, in the 
proposed exhibition, is to raise sufficient funds j 
to enable him to enclose the plant (uflth glass 
cases, &c. ) so as to secure it in a proper manner r 
from the approaching cold weather , which, 
without such protection, seems likely to pre¬ 
vent it from arriving at maturity. 

The door of the Museum will be open at 7 
o’clock, and the re marks, &c. will commence 
at 8 o’clock. 


To-morrow evening beingsct apart for the 
special purpose herein particularized, it is ho 
ped that the subscribers to the Museum will 
not avail themselves of the privilege of attend¬ 
ing without purchasing a Ticket ; the cost of 
which will be no more than they would pay 
for ferriage on crossing the river (as many 
have done) to see the plant. 

Besides an agreeable and edifying lounge 
through the Museum, and the sight of an ex¬ 
traordinary and curious swallow’s nest, and a 
branch of a grand and peculiar plant, with its 
large, beautiful and fragrant flower—(including 
the remarks to be made on the N^w Theory'I 
—there exists a sufficient inducement for gen¬ 
eral attendance in the proposed preservation 
of t he tender, (and probably tropical) stran- 
geh-plant from the frost, in order that it may, 
by reaching maturity, be propagated from the 
seed, as an ornamental flower in our parterres. 


JOHN CLEVES SYMMES. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 30, 1823. 
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Sir Richard Phillips’s Essays on the 
Proximate Mechanical Cause of the Gen , - 
eral Phenomena of the Universe , were an¬ 
nounced to the Clas of Natural History 
by the University Professor, a few days a- ' 
go, immediately'on their receipt from the 
distinguished and ingenious anther, now 
residing at Holloway, near London. They 
contain a new and bold theory of matter, 
space and motion. The Newtonian doc¬ 
trine of gravitation , projectile force , and 
void space are utterly denied; and, as Sir 
Robert believes, proved incorrect and de¬ 
lusive. The fabric of modern philosophy 
is assailed with alarming power.—Consid¬ 
ering Space the stage, Matter the sub¬ 
ject, and Motion the agent , producing all 
the phenomena of the material system, the 
author with full possession of his design, 
ventures to give a novel explanation of 
planetary gyraons, and of the other 

modes of material existence_He rejects i 

attraction and repulsion, as unphiiosophi- 
cal and unnecessary. But deriving mo¬ 
tion from the sun, he traces it through the 
olenum (ethereal, luminous, gaseous) of 
space, to the most minute as well as the 


most bulky of natural bodies, and explains 
how much motion, impressed, becomes 
weight, approximation, rotation, and pro¬ 
gression. He contends there is no occult 
principle of attraction or gravitation con¬ 
cerned in producing any part of the celes¬ 
tial appearances—out the whole is the 
necessary result of the known laws of mo¬ 
tion; and it is suggested as a theological 
deduction, that motion, as a great second¬ 
ary cause, may be regarded in its uniform 
operation, from the great to the small, as 
the hand of Omnipotence; while as a 
principle of causation, it necessarily in¬ 
volves the attribute of Omnipresence. It 
is to be hoped this mathematical work 
will be reprinted here for general infor¬ 
mation. JV! I r . Columbian, j 
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Origin of Rivers. 


A. question has long existed among phi 
loSophers, and has never been settled by 
universal consent, whether the rivers de¬ 
pend solely for their supply upon the wa¬ 
ter which descends from the atmosphere, 
or whether there is a kind of circulation o 1 
water within the earth like that of blood in 
the animal economy, or that of winds in 
the atmosphere, by means of which per¬ 
ennial springs are constantly supplied, by 
some mechanical process in nature, from 
s ‘tlie fountains of the great deep." Riccio- 
lus affirms upon calculation, that the Vol¬ 
ga, or the St Lawrence alone discharges 
annually a greater quantity of water than 
falls in rain, snow, and dew, upon the whole 
surface of the globe. These and other i 
known rivers are said, upon a very mode-J 
rate calculation, to discharge more than j 
five ‘hundred times as roue (1 water into 
the sea as fails in rains, Sic. It would seem, 
therefore, that there must exist subterra¬ 
neous communications between the sea and 
the sources of fountains, rivers, and the 
larger springs by which these are suppli¬ 
ed; and this opinion is corroborated by the 
Known existence of charybdes which swal¬ 
low the sea for these purposes; and when 
these happen to be stopped, the largest ri¬ 
vers have been said to be dried up, and to 
have wholly ceased to run for a considera¬ 
ble time. It is stated in Rees's Cyclope¬ 
dia, that there are accounts in history of 
this having happened to the Thames, the 
Medway, and the Trent in England; the 
Elve, the Motala, and Gulspang, in Swe¬ 
den, and other rivers in other countries. 
On the contrary, if these charybdes hap¬ 
pened to be too open, fresh water springs 
depending upen them becamse salt. Pliny 
relates that this once happened in Caria, 
near Neptune's Temple. Various other 
instances have been stated by historians, 
ancient and modern. 
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l'ROM THR (iEOUftUN. 
v om n gentleman in London. July b 1 . 
Oracular Sib.— The slim mygm'>y 
i. as returned from her expedition to the 
North Pole and I hasten to communicate 
to T 0« the result of her pnlarihcaUon. 

«the reached the 89th degree ot latituih. 

;fter crossing a smooth sea. entirely free 
f “ice, amf abounding with the fash ot 
(he Equatorial seas, where toe crew be-, 
held a long line of coast covered with 
the orange: lime, tig, palmetto and other 
trees of the tropical regions—• I ne cap 
tain and crew landed in order to explore 

the woods as far as the *®f th . ’ 

but had not travelled a mile before they 
met with a vast valley-tliey descended 
it and found by a pocket eo.npass that 
they were tending to a southerly direc¬ 
tion every step ! in fact that the earth m 
hollow at the poles as you had anticipat- 

e( {_\ s they proceeded into the earth 

it crew brighter instead of darker, and 
they at length hove in sight of a complete 
solar-svstem, revolving m the. ho low ot 
the earth ! The captain took the alti¬ 
tude of the sun and louud i.t to be tnree 
thousand five hundred miles—now as 
the earth’s diameter is not.quite 800) 
miles it proves that it is a mere shell, 
thinner than that of a go use. egg compar¬ 
ed with its cavity. Having proceeded 
into the earth until they came nearly un¬ 
der the arctic circle they found a large 
city, inhabited by a people considerubl) 
whiter than snow—Our interpreter lounu 
their language to be Esquimaux and 
learned many things concerning them 
which will be published hereafter. 1 he 
king has sent his compliments to you 
and invites you to his kingdom, with 
promises the most magnificent.. these 
intragiobites are about o feet high and 
well tunned, but all their teatuns ai e 
upside down—they walk on their heads 
and i o backwards instead of forwards. 
Their brains are in their teet, and they 
talk t< » one another back to hack. 1 he 
streams run up lull and consist ol me- 
then-iir. ; they build liieir houses from 
the roof do wo M the Inundation. The 
fishes swim with their bellies uppermost 
aU d their taile>foremost. In short these 



soTm9. 





















! inferaals are the antipodes of us su[»ei - 
nals in every respect. I hope you will 
hasten to join the new expedition which'* 
is now fitting out. and remain your ,; 

' friend, &c. phantasmagoria. 

’ ’ * > 

C O M M U NIC ATI O N. 

Mr. Editor—As so many plans to re* 
form the currency and improve the bank A- 
ing system of this upper world, are now 
offered to the public, would it not be ad- 
viseable for Mr. Crawford to delay mak¬ 
ing his report until Cupt. Symmes of 
Ohio has explored the centre of the earth 
and investigated the currency ami bank¬ 
ing system of the good folks in that 
quarter r north pole. 
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CAPT. SYMMES’S HYPOTHESIS. \ 

. Prom the Village Record. 
e last week introduced to our readers, Mr- 
H.ckewelder s account of the Indian history, 

* , ner ®* &c * Some extracts were made, whidh 
doubt no . t were entertaining. There area few 
niore remarks and extracts which we feel incli- 

table? beinff ass ’ ,red tfl ey will be accep. 

~ Indian Mythology. 

tract fro^ S , l h ‘' eC! 1 heg ' leave t0 P^sent an ex- 
; ro ">‘he manuscript notes of the late Rev 
Ghnstopher Pyrlams, whom I am always Food 

^ e q .t tmfh Wit 5 rf Tf C '- ES he ""•»>»<* 

° T .. trutfl and well acquainted with the Sis 

he here ; nd ™e account thi 

he here pves of the traditions of that people 

down hvT' ‘■' r r 0r!gina! exis ‘ence, Platen 
of 0 resne 'i'"i!" ,an , uar ) , 174 "| from the mouth 
moha wk chief named Sganar.a- 
“»> ' ll ‘° resided on the Mohawk river. 

„ . The Extract. 

1 racition .—That they had dwelt in thp 

«Mi h (:„ e e re o n f°tS) d h shine - Ti i at g — 

s;»» -t'sr.?rs„:r 

a deer li ; V k '" g about °" ,he «rth he found i 
l-oth on lc > 16 t0 ? k hack with him, and that 
good an ?r i 'f of ‘he meat tasting so ve.yl 
en them eli f ‘‘ T0r ahle description he had giv.! 
their. m f °, tbe C0untr v above and on the earth, 1 
come oT\ conc,ude ^ best for them all to 

immediflf S tla . L a f corc bng]y they did so, and 
ely sec about planting corn, Uc.” 


























I Is the reader acquainted with the opinion and : 
j projects of captain Symmcs? lie maintains that 
1 the earth is hollow—that there is an entrance in- 
| to it at the north pole; and that it is inhabited. 

| In the above extract we probably find the source 
I from whence he has derived these' strange no- 
| lions, for he has resided many years in the vi- 
j cinity of the Indians, ,. v<< 

j Without supposing- that the Indian traditions , 
1 will add much weight in the public mind* to 
the opinions entertained by our new philoso- 
I nher; there is another fact which has lately 
come to light, which is well calculated to en- 
j courage Capt, Symmes to undertake an expr- 
dition for discovery, towards the North We 
allude to the new people found by Capt. Ross, 
in the discovery ships the last summer, in lati¬ 
tude 76° ; the very interesting account of which 
we have recently seen published in the Record. 
These people pointed to the North, as the place 
of their residence, and had come down for the 
purpose of fishing; they did not believe that 
Capt Ross came from the South, “ because,’ 
said they, “ it is a great mass of ice”—of course 
it follows that they must live in a country not 
a mass of ice, for they deem such an one unin¬ 
habitable—and that north of where they were 
found, the climate becomes milder and inhabi¬ 
table; besides, it is worthy of remark that they 
mentioned their country as having a great deal 
if water; not ice. These facts, highly impor¬ 
tant certainly, shew that far north of the regions 
which we have heretofore deemed inhabitable, 
where we have considered winter robed in snows 
trrd crowned by storms, to reign in the awful 
despotism of desolation, the climate undergoes t 
a favorable change, the cause of which it is not 
easy from known philosophical principles, to 
account for. 

Capt. Symnoes in one of his essays states, that 
north of any inhabited part of the country, it 
has been long observed that rein deer migrate ; 
thaK, after being a considerable time absent they 
return, sleek and fat; from which he infer:-', fair¬ 
ly too, that they must find a milder climate, 
fitted to rais° food for them, and consequently 
fitted for the habitation of man. The facts sta¬ 
ted by Capt. Ross, confirm his conclusion, and 
render it a matter very desirable that the expe¬ 
dition projected by Capt- bymmes should be 
undertaken. 
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ON THE NEW THEORY. 


FROM THE LTSCHBUBBa PHF.SS. 

Messrs. Editors: I lately read a short 
essay in your paper addressed to Dr. 
Mitcliill, of New York, respecting the 
formation of our earth. There is some¬ 
thing so extremely absurd and atheistical 
in it, that I cannot help noticing it. If 
you think my remarks worth an insertion, 
you will oblige a subscriber by giving - 
them one. 

In the first place he says--“Taking it j 
for granted, that this earth has been of a j 
consistence that would take shape by mo¬ 
tion, (and from what has been discovered, 
there are strong arguments in its favor) 
what would be its internal structure.” It 
we believe the Mosaic account of the cre¬ 
ation of the world, (and we have no other 
authentic account) we must believe, that 
the earth was then substantially the same 
that it now is; that the face of the earth 
underwent a very considerable change at 
the flood, we cannot doubt; and also, our 
atmosphere became much less favorable 
to the health of man, as appears from his 
life’s being shortened one-fourth. This 
information we get from the Mosaic his¬ 
tory. Information from any other quar¬ 
ter, on this subject, is mere conjecture 
and wild theory. It is agreed on all hands, 
that the ravages of the universal deluge, 
accounts satisfactorily for the different 
marine appearances, seen at a distance I 
from the ocean. God created the world 
and every thing relative to it by his indi¬ 
vidual fiat, and has upheld, and will con- 
tinueto uphold it, until its final dissolu¬ 
tion. As to its assuming its present 
shape, by its motion: it is as absurd as the 
doctrine of the Cartesian Vortices. 

With respect to a barrel churn, inas¬ 
much as it is cylindrical, the remarks will 
not apply to a globe: and as to the grind¬ 
stone retaining water on the top, it has 
no bearing on the subject. The earth has 
an equable motion, has no top nor bottom, 
but retains all bodies, equally well, on all 
sides. With respect to the aperture of 
thirty-sjx degrees# at the poles, it is per- 






















feet mhisense j navigators have gone to 
eighty-tw o and upwards, north latitude ; 
now when the sun is in the tropics, veiy 
few rays would fall upon the aperture; 
but these few would not be reflected, to 
either pole. The angles of incidence and 
reflection are always equal on a plane sur¬ 
face—but, as the Aurora Borealis, hap¬ 
pens generally to be brightest in Novem¬ 
ber and February, when the sun would 
not perhaps cast a single ray into the ca¬ 
vity—this hypothesis falls to the ground. 
If (his be the case, the inside or hollow of 
the earth cannot be any thing but dark¬ 
ness three-fourths of the year; and may 
be aptly compared to the brain that first 
suggested the idea of a cavity in its cen¬ 
tre. In the outset, I said the opinions 
advanced in the essay, were atheistical;! 
they are atheistical in this way: they ac- 
acount for the formation of our earth, as 
it is at present, by the revolution of it on 
its axis. Nothing, however, is said about 
the origin of this rotary motion. This 
implies that matter generated it; and this 
denies it creation—besides, if its motion 
gave its present shape, how can it con¬ 
tinue so—would not the same motion con¬ 
tinue to alter it to that of a cylinder. But 
enough of this, it is too absurd a thing to 
be pursued any farther. GALILEO. 
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■FOR THE Ci:mi?TI?ATI GAZETTE. 


Messrs. Editors, 


By an essay entitled miscellany, in the 
last Western Spy, from the pen of that 
! modern philosopher,Captain John Cleves 
Syimnes, it appears that he has in reserve 
for the press, proofs and indications suf¬ 
ficient to establish twenty-two new posi¬ 
tions or theories, in addition to those al¬ 
ready promulgated. This information I 
apprehend will be rather appalling to the 
great mass ot readers, inasmuch as man¬ 
kind have no great fondness for Lino- 
posed subject infinitely beyond 

their compre lension. If the captain j s 
























| SO much afflicted with the au-nott, 

j l ’ mdi that lie must compose, an d *££ 

I composition must he published £ 

appear to me, Messrs. Editors, that he is 

t re ?\e° Uni t ,°. sefect subjects not en- 
T lll3 , ovv “ C0ln prehension,! 
i S V fl , r , to conform to the established 
. 0 P 1 1 osophising, as to render him- 
^e*t mtelhgdile if not conclusive. 

} 1 UVd y Rot R e charged with acting 

unfairly towards the captain, for whose 
bravery and patriotism 1 have the highest 
regard, I shall here quote verbatim” one 
I sentence from his last essay, which may 
, oc considered a fair specimen of his style, 

I R ota to manner and matter. 

1 * • t but. the northwestwardly winds are fren- 
I erui, y sucked, either from without the polar 
i °P fc mngol one or other of the more narrow rerial 
ipheres^tbove us, or, out of some one or more 
Vs of die inner spheres, or from mid- 
r iw #» this and the next inner sphere, or 


spnei 
hove 
cav 



! way 

from all; and that the northeast- 
! waredy winds are protruded from the concave 
f SUI bice of this sphere, (asare th e S K, monsoons, 
which prevail most in India; because the great¬ 
er half of the south polar opening lies between 
the south axis and India, owing to the axis not 
being jii the centre of the opening, and because 
the south pole is more open than "the nortl 
S W. wind is probably often sucked (bv 
tial vacuum northwards continuously vvij^iinUhe 

from the concave of an aerial _ 

or from midrange between such con- 
the earth’s surface, as their natural ra- 
rif/ctioif greutkeondensation, and consequent 
heat, indicutexlheir hollow whistling sound in¬ 
dicates that suckedi-mwingto the rota¬ 

tion of ilufjmSlfo the easfcf\he action of the 
suction winJft spirally round the earth towards 
the equator, from either pole, in 

the progress of which ^ftm may bt 
almost as simultaneous from end ^reS,asthat of 
the tides, or somewhat as water ~ 

trough, when one end is depress^%/thi?'a 
may pass over or through the lm 
equator.” 

Now if this be any thing but jargon 
doubly unintelligible, I shall not hesitate 
to acknowledge my ignorance of the phi¬ 
losophy -of language and nature, and will 
cheerfully ad mit that the forgoing remarks 
vastly recoil upon their author. 

; J CLEON. 
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The New Theory. 

From the Kentucky Herald, Nov. 



arguments, he confines himself to dispro¬ 
ving the charge of borrowing from Halley, 
by protesting on his honor that he did not 
borrow from him or from any one else. I 
am bound to believe what is asserted in 
this manner; but to show Capt. Symmes 
that I did not make that charge on slight 
grounds, I shall give an extract from the 
life of Halley : “In 1692, Mr. Halley pub¬ 
lished a singular paper on the cause of 
ike change of the variation of the magne- 
tic needle ; with an Hijpothesis of the 
structure of the interal parts of the earth . 
In order to account for the change in the 
variation of the needle, he supposes that j 
there is an interior globe ivithin the earth , j 
separated from the external sphere by a 
fluid medium; that they revolve about the 
same diurnal axis in about 24 hours ; the 
outer sphere moving either a little faster 
or slower than the internal ball; that the 
magnetic pole, both of the external shell 
and included globe, are distant from the 
[poles of rotation; and that the variation a- 
rises from the change in the relative dis¬ 
tances ot the external and internal poles, : 
in consequence of the difference of their 
daily revolutions. The whole of this pa- 
pei, though masked bv the ino-enuitv of 


























It is very probable that after reading 
this account of Halley’s Theory, there 
will be found some so incredulous as to 
demand more proof than a protest on hon¬ 
or, before they will believe that Syrnmes 
did not copy it. Some will also say, that 
if he was ignorant in 1818, that the idea 
was Kepler’s or Halley’s, he is not igno¬ 
rant of the fact rnw ,* and that it is high 
time for him to quit talking of Symme’s 
Theory, or the, ‘progress of the Captain's 
Theory,’ and to say instead, Halley’s or 
Kepler’s Theory. 

He refers me to his second and third 
memoirs until he is able to spare the time 
to answer my arguments. I would rather 
be spared the unprofitable labor of com¬ 
batting unfounded assertions and extrava¬ 
gant guesses, which he is pleased to call 
| mathematical and occular demonstrations,. 
when the cause can be brought to a much 
speedier issue. I have endeavored to 
prove by two short arguments, the impos¬ 
sibility of the earth being hollow to the ex¬ 
tent he supposes. He calls these argu¬ 
ments weak . If so, they will be easily 
refuted; and I hope he will be able to 
spare time enough to do it. I promise to 
believe in his theory if he refutes either 
j one of them. The first is a very plain, 

1 but I think a very solid argument. The 
earth cannot be hollow, because it is so 
very heavy to its size . The other, is that 
no hollow shell of the size of the earth 
can exist, because there is no adequate 
force to prevent it from falling in. Capt. 
Symmcs may take his choice of them, or 
he may take both. He will observe that 
I use plain terms, because I wish to be un¬ 
derstood bv all. I). P. 

Note. —The editor of the Aurora, after pub¬ 
lishing mine of the 1st Sept, says in a note, that 
Syrnmes is mad. Mr. Duane must be mistaken, 
for I recollect to have seen a Certificate of san¬ 
ity, signed by some very respectable people in 
St. Louis, very properly accompanying the 
Captain’s first circular. 

[The following article, though intended 
to reply to the first strictures of D. P. 
replies also to the preceding, P* it 
is hoped, will abate somewhat of his as¬ 
perity, if he thinks proper to answer j 
1 this writer.] 






















SYM}I£S’S theory of tiie faK 11 ‘ 
From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 

A writer in the Kentucky Herald, un- 

ifr^noV loUe^e magnitude of 

th f e fl ea fmX to be created, and put into 
0 t fluid mat - as t | ia t of our 
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points 

"Although we are not believers m the 
theory of Capt. Symmes, yet we have the 
best authority to show, not only that tne 
writer in the Kentucky Herald is mista¬ 
ken, but that the theory of Capt Symmes 
is plausible, and agreeable to the establish¬ 
ed laws of gravitation. I he celebrated 
M'Laurin, in the fourteenth chapter of his 
second volume of Fluxions, investigates 
at considerable length the theory of Capt. 

!'Symmes, then known as the ingenious the¬ 
ory of Dr. Halley ; and he concludes the 
result of his investigation iri the. following 
words: “And hence there seems to be 1 
some foundation for proposing it as a query, 
whether the internal constitution of the 1 
parts of the earth above mentioned, that 
was proposed by Dr. Halley, will not be 
found to account, in a probable manner, 
for the increase of gravitation ; and at the 
same time of the degrees of the meredian 
from the equator to the poles; as these 
have been determined by the best obser¬ 
vations hitherto.” 

He also adds, “ When more degrees 
shall be measured accurately on the me¬ 
ridian, and the increase of gravitation 
from the equator towards the poles deter¬ 
mined by a series of many exact observa¬ 
tions, the various hypothesis that may be 
nnagined concerning the internal consti¬ 
tution of the earth, may be examined witji 
more cei , ta-mtY. ,> -- 
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Mr. Euler was also a supporter of the 


theory of Dr. Halley, supposing the earth 
to be hollow, with a nucleus included : he 
only differed as to the nature of this nu¬ 
cleus. Dr. Halley supposed that the nu¬ 
cleus contained within the earth was com¬ 
posed of the same sort of matter as the 
earth itself; but Mr. Euler believed that 
the nucleus was a luminous body, formed 
for the purpose of maintaining the inter¬ 
nal heat of the globe, and giving light to 


the hollow parts of the earth, which he 


supposes well inhabited, equally with the 
exterior surface. He also fancied that this 
solar nucleus in the hollow of the earth, 
had no rotary motion, but that the earth 
revolved round it. 

The theory of Mr. Euler, therefore, 
bears a stronger resemblance to the theory 
of Capt. Symmes than the hypothesis of 
Dr. Halley. Capt. Symmes differs from 
Mr. Euler in supposing an opening to¬ 
wards each pole of the earth. This is the 
only circumstance which appears new in 
the theory of Capt. Symmes, as the rest 
of his theory has been frequently discus¬ 
sed and examined by many of the first 
mathematicians,and has still several sup¬ 
porters among the learned of Europe. 

We have been always more astonished 
at the ridicule which has been cast upon 
the hypothesis of Capt. Symmes, than 
even with his proposition of exploring the 
regions towards the North pole. We of¬ 
fer these remarks not as believers or sup¬ 
porters of the project of Capt. Symmes, 
buc with a view of showing that the ideas 
which he has ottered to the public merit 
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. desses. editors —-While the theory of 
cap* kymnies lias served to exercise the 
jiii <i'iu liuicule ot newspaper scribblers, 
is it not a httie astonishing that no person 
possessing the necessary talents and in¬ 
formation has come forward and account¬ 
ed tor some of the facts which the capt. 
nas brought in support of his polar open- 
myst For instance, why a great portion 
, lhe ‘OwlaAotl iaud animals in a certain 
ueyiee ef latitude migrate north in au¬ 
tumn and return in the spring? How and 
wiuv-e the numerous shoals of fish that 
come Iron; the polar regions every spring 
ii!kl . subs!s .tence during the winter? and 1 

on what principle the mildness of climate 
as stateu by the inhabitants found by capt’ 
™ h * 9 ’ CiUt b ^eimted for. Until these* 
Je ^sare Lirly met and rationally ac¬ 
counted for, it would at least become the 
^dty to exercise their talents on subjects 
-hey can understand. 

four's respectfully. 

friend to Genius. 
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The Icy Circle 
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‘ Captain Blyth, of the Brunswick, went no 
higher then about 74°, 20'; found a great quan¬ 
tity of ice, more and heavier than on former 
years ; the season has been uncommonly severe 
in May and June, and much ofthe ice was form¬ 
ed then. 

‘ Capt. Ivnill, of the Ingria, went to 75° ; very 
severe season, ice very heavy, 7°, 10', and 12 
feet thick ; upon the whole, there was more ice 
than in former years. 

‘ Capt. O ton, of the Andrew Marble, made 
his fishery in the south-east Bay, lat. 68°, to 69°; 
had severe weather; with strong northerly 
gales; the ice increased much daring his stay 
by freezing, and the coming of fresh ice down 
the Straits ; the season was much severer than 
last vear, but he thinks the winter had been 
mild, the natives having told him that the coun¬ 
try was several times broken up during the 
winter 

« Capt. Brass, of the Thomas, reached 77°, 
30', fine whether when there, thermometer a- 
bout 40°, clear water, saw land both to the east 
and west ; thinks the east land a continent, and 
the west islands had a level from the south¬ 
ward, current in the same direction ; there ap¬ 
peared to be a passage to the north and west, 
hut could not say how far it extended ; season 
very severe ; Bay ice formed in one night an 
inch thick in the middle of July; yet he thinks 
the country clearer of ice than last year.* 

' ‘ Remarks.—It appears that the highest lati¬ 

tude attained by any of the whale fishers was 
77°, 30'; but probably a large deduction must 
be made from this, on account of the greater 
refraction occasioned by-the ice. I should 
judge from 40°, to 50°. The longitudes of these 
ships is very uncertain, the masters being too 
much occupied by the business of the voyage, 
to make the necessary observations. 

‘ The summer has undoubtedly been much 
more severe than usual, but it seems probable 
that the winter was milder, not only by the ac¬ 
count given to Capt. Orton, by the natives, bat 
also from the circumstance of the high latitudes 
being almost clear of floating ice. 

( It seems, however, that a greater quantity 
of ice found- in 68°, to 72° or 73° than usual, 
which may probably account for the more ster¬ 
ile appearance ofthe land in these latitudes. 

4 It should be observed, that every year a 
great quantity of ice accumulates here, occa 
sioned by the grounding of bergs on a reef of 
rocks, stretching across the Straits in the lati¬ 
tude about 68 degrees. And this forms the 
impediments to ships proceeding up the Straits, 
which can seldom be accomplished until a late 
period of the year, and sometimes is altogether 

impracticable. 
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[COMMUNICATED] 

The following address was received by Capt 
Symmes through the Post Office, some time 

Cincinnati , Ohio , 5thJ\ov. 1819. 
DEAR SIR, ^ L , , r 

I acknowledge myselftobea firm beneverin 
your Theory of the Earth, and were I not an 
obscure stranger would give you my name in 

testimony of my sincerity. 

I j believe it, because it is consistent with 
the economy which the Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse has established in all his works. 

2 . 1 believe it, because it can be proved by 
natural appearances and defended and support¬ 
ed upon philosophical principles. 

REMARKS. 

The ideas of Copernicus, relative to the solar 
system, were by mankind considered more er¬ 
roneous, when he first promulgated them, than 
yours relative to this subject, are at the pres¬ 
en' day. 

The ideas of Columbus relative to the exis f 
ence of the great Western Continent, which h 
afterwards discovered, were regarded, wire' 
lie first published them, as the phantacies of u 
disordered brain. 

I hope you will persevere in your praiswor 
thy undertaking—1 should be pleased to see ah 
your proofs collected together and published 
in a volume. The detached parts in which 
your principles have been given to the public, 
render it extremely difficult and almost impos- J 
sible to ar -e at. * true knowledge of your 
meaning. his difficulty would be obviated by ; 
a compilation of ail yom researches, which the j 
public would be highly gratified, in my opin • 
ion, to possess, and would facilitate in a great' 
degree the furtherance of your design. 

To Capt. J. C. Synames. 
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NEW THEORY. 


In our first number we intimated to our 
readers, that we might, in furnishing mat¬ 
ter for our columns, occasionally follow 
Major Syrnmes in his attempt to penetrate 
the terrestrial crust, or with him might 
take a look in at the polar cavity of our 
earth. To redeem the pledge thus given, we 
have, from time to time,inserted in our col¬ 
umns, such of the speculations of this gen¬ 
tleman, as we thought might interest a re¬ 
flecting mind, or amuse desultory readers. * 
In our last number, we selected from the 
Intelligencer, a reply of Major Syrnmes 
to a writer who subscribes himself Galileo, 
and who it appears has, in a reply to Rit- 
tenhouse, crossed the Major’s path, and 
directly or indirectly endeavoured to con¬ 
trovert some of his philosophical opinions. 

This theory, we believe, was broached 
by Major Syrnmes, about two years since *, 
soon after which time, he favoured distant 
individuals and corporations with his cir : 
culars, communicating the then novel 
intelligence, that u the earth is hollow.” 
How far he has succeeded in obtaining 
proselytes to a doctrine which has a ten¬ 
dency to undermine the opinions of the 
greatest writers, and eventually to dissolv ■ 
.he old Copernican system, and throw .ae 
r i and other celestial luminaries into 
fiie, we O re not prepared to say. But since 
the promulgation of his positions, the ex¬ 
hibition of his p "oofs and illustrations, and 
his agitation of a qu 'stion, which had been 
thought fully settled, we' must agree with 
Mr. Jenkinson that the “ cosmogony or 
creation of the world has puzzled (and we 


may add will puzzle) philosophers in all 
ages.” 























This gentleman certainly displays a j 
commendable zeal in the prosecution of 
bis favourite theory; and if his success in i 
demonstration is commensurate with the' 
boldness of his positions, we shall not long 
remain in the dark upon this important 
question. The author, provided he can 
have u the disposable means ” intends to 
take a journey to Washington, where he 
can disclose the results of his long philo- ! 
sophical reveries to the great men of the 1 
Capitol—and after they have settled the 
Missouri question, and passed the Bank¬ 
rupt bill, may be gratified with “ an ex¬ 
ploring outfit,” which will waft him with 
spreading sails into- “ thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice,” where he may solve 
his own doubts, and satisfy those of in¬ 
quisitive millions. 

Whatever may be the result of his en¬ 
quiries (and we would certainly withhold 
our own opinions in such an early sta~e 
of the discussion) we may safely say that, 
as they will invite people to think for 
themselves, and elicit sparks of genius 
from philosophic minds, they will have a 
happy tendency on society ; and it is with 
great satisfaction that we have it in our 
power to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following original Communication upon 
this popular topic. ; 

The well-regulated laws of gravity, the 
measures taken in different places, and on 
tne same meridian, have demonstrated to 
cs, that the greatest mathematicians are 
mistaken as to the real figure of the earth. 

The circular shade of the earth, in an 
eclipse of the moon, is by no means a proof 
of the circularity of the equator, and of the 
spherical form of our globe : this phenom¬ 
enon is caused by the vapours and the shade 
which the irregular intervals mutually 
reflect from the earth to the moon, as 
opaque as the solid parts are : this truth 




























i/demonstrated not only by observe 
made on the earth, but by the same ? tWns 
plenties that a good telescopeTh^t 
in the moon. r us us 

. M Symmcs having observed, nerhans 
the oiffercnt bodies that the microscone 
^discovers to us in the cells of the ^ 

and W the i 


'gtilaiiiies of 


earth, 

their part.3, 


they touch hut by small surfaces, has c 
cluclcci that the air contained in the c? ; . 
tics, which causes their lightness, indi¬ 
cates the result of his theory } this manner 
of philosophising is very commodious, but 
had he reflected that the laws of gravity 
are directly in opposition to the theory ; 

! that water is an assemblage of little parti- 
1 cles, long, flexible, and polished, which 
easily penetrates the pores, and expels 
therefrom the air which causes its light¬ 
ness, and thus serves for the base of other 
elements, he would have learned that his 
philosophy was not the most wise. 

How does Mr. Symmes explain to us, 
by his theory, the phenomenon of the ni¬ 
trous and gross vapours which the vertical 
rays of the sun raises from subterranean 
sources, on regions that are deprived of 
them, or that receive them too obliquely, 
that the etherial matter might agitate the 
water which produces the ice ? 

How does he give us a plausible reason 
to make coincide with his theory, the 
melting of the snow and ice, without the 
equilibrium will be altered, or the means, 
without which, the torrid and temperate 
zones, would be calcined by the burning 
ardour of the sun ? 1 hese reflections are 

simple, but they become the mind, when a 
% imagines he has seen in a favourite 
ret. all that can be seen. 




















C^AFT. J QHn OlEVES StMMES.**—T l^ 

gentleman has excited some attention by / 
the singularity ot his notions, concerning V 
tlie structure of the earth. On Friday 
evening last, he delivered a lecture on 
the subject, in the lecture-room connected 
with the museum of the college, A large 
and respectable audience evinced the 
public curiosity. The arguments and il¬ 
lustrations, with which the lecturer en¬ 
tertained them, Were substantially the 
same as those, which he has from time to 
time communicated through the press. 

We have always considered the theory 
of Capt. Symtnes, as one of those extrava¬ 
gant and absurd speculations, into which 
an inquisitive enthusiasm frequently be¬ 
trays men of highly respectable under¬ 
standings, who exhibit as much solidity 
of judgment and soberness of views on 
other subjects, as the generality of their 
neighbors. We heard nothing in his 
lecture to change, but much to confirm 
this opinion. He complained of the treat¬ 
ment he had received ; and particularly 
of the ridicule, which has occasionally 
appeared in some of the newspapers; 
and we are not so sure, that he has no 
reason to complain. His respectability 
should have ensured him more serious 

1 argument and less derision. The absurdi¬ 
ty of his theory should have been clearly 
and unanswerably exposed, by those who 
thought proper to notice it. To do this, 
it was only necessary to refer to some 
of those effects, which must be produced 
by gravitation—a principle, which he ac¬ 
knowledges, and by which he undertakes 
to prove the correctness of his theory. 

If we suppose the world to be a single 
spherical shell of matter, possessing the 
principle of gravitation, which all matter 
13 known to possess, it may be mathemat¬ 
ically demonstrated, that a particle of 
matter situated in any part of the cavity, 
would be equally attracted in every di- 
| section, and have no weight at all, pro¬ 
dded the world were at rest. If placed 
at the centre, it is obvious, the attraction 
or the shell would be equal in every di¬ 
rection. If placed at any other point, 
between the centre and concave surface* 
or on that surface, the attraction would 























still be t ^ ie same on each side of it; b e 


cause, although the force of attraction 
would he diminished on one side by 
distance/and increased on the other by 
proximity; yet the quantity of matter 
subtending any given solid angle on the 
distant side, would be increased in the 
same proportion, in which its attraction 
would be diminished, and would there¬ 
fore still possess the same aggregate force; 
and on the other side, the quantity of mat¬ 
ter subtending a given solid angle, would 
be diminished in proportion as its attrac¬ 
tion was increased by proximity, and 
would therelore still remain the same in 
its aggregate power on the particle. Any 
thing situated on the inner concave sur¬ 
face, would therefore possess no weight 
at all: but in passing out through the 
shell, it would gradually acquire weight, 
and on the external surface would be 
drawn inwards by all the force of attrac¬ 
tion in the whole shell. 



Suppose then, that a hole is made 
through the shell to the inside, or that 
its substance is porous—what must be 
the consequence ? All the water on the 
outside would immediatelyrun in through 
the hole, or gradually filter through the 
pores, just as certainly as we now see it 
soak into the earth or fall to the bottom 
of a well. The Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans would immediately run into the 
interior cavity by the supposed openings 
at the poles. Besides, if the shell be com¬ 
posed of loose earth and rocks throughout, 
what shall prevent it from breaking in 
by the pressure of its own weight? ° 

But suppose we give the shell a rotato¬ 
ry motion on its axis, the centrifugal ef- 
fect of which at the equator would be 
sufficient to counter-balance the gravita¬ 
tion, or to uphold the arch and keep the 

iiUlQS On flip nnrl - 























cease to counteract the attraction. The 
latter would therefore continue to have 
nearly as great an effect on the fluids in 
high latitudes, as it would have, were the 
shell at rest—that is to say, all the fluids 
in high latitudes would run in at the po¬ 
lar openings, or subside through the 
earth; and on both sides, the centrifu¬ 
gal effect of the motion would carry 
them towards the equatorial regions. 
No fluid could therefore remain in 
high latitudes, neither on the outside l 
nor the inside of the shell. The fact, 
that the form of the world is an oblate 
I spheroid, could make no difference; nor 

would the existence of other shells in the 
interior prevent the catastrophe: the ef¬ 
fect of such shells would be, to increase 
tile central attraction, and hasten the re¬ 
sult. Nor is it possible, that the solid 
parts, composing the edges of the shell 
at the polar openings, should not crumble 
off) and tumble in, like the fragments of 
an arch, alter the key-stone is taken out. 
It is therefore demonstrable, on the prin¬ 
ciples of gravitation, to which Captain 
Symmes appeals, that his theory of the 
earth cannot be correct. 

Yet we must declare, that we should be 
xtremely gratified, to see the Captain at 
he head of an expedition, fitted out by 
the government, to explore the interior 
' by the north pole. There is no military, 
or naval project, or enterprise, or service, 
on which we should be more pleased to 
see a few thousand, or a few hundred 
thousand, dollars expended—especially 
if his ardor and confidence should con¬ 
tinue unabated. His enthusiasm and per¬ 
sonal firmness are a pledge, that he would 
never veturn , without being able to give a 
good account of the arctic regions. He 
is the right kind of a man to send on 
such business. 

gCP A meeting is to be held this even¬ 
ing, at 6 o’clock, at the office of D. Roe, 
Esq. to consult on the best means of af¬ 
fording aid to the Captain, to prosecute 
the enterprise. None but those who have 
at least a partial belief in theJVew Theory 
are invited. We wish them success in 
raising the wind for him. 
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It has been remarked by an excellent con¬ 
temporary writer, that “the fate of many pro¬ 
jectors has been 30 melancholy that it requires, 
at this day, the daring spirit, and the enthusi¬ 
asm which are naturally allied to genius, in any 
man to announce hirnself as the inventor of any 
thing new and extraordinary. The patience and 
perseverance of a Galileo, and the adventurous 
spirit of a Fulton, are necessary to him who 
would benefit his species by the result of ori¬ 
ginal plans and forms, or that of new combina¬ 
tions of old and tried ones. Hence we cannot 
but admire and respect the man, who, regard- s 
less of the hard fate of so many >vho have trod 
before him the thorny path of improvement, ] 

still has the fortitude or philosophy of mind, to 
spend years in toil and study; to labor by day, 
with persevering industry, and trim the mid¬ 
night lamp, with the vigilance, ascribed to the 
ancient vestals, in bringing to perfection an 
idea from which he hopes to reap fame and 
benefit to himself, and to reflect credit, at the 
same time, upon the genius of his country. ,, * 
JYe~w York Spectator , J\lay 4u<jf 

^ If2\ • 

In compliance with the w*v our 
correspondent “ W.” we have inserted 
the editorial article of the Bardstown, 
Ky. Repository on the sub; ect of Captain 
Symmes and his concentric spheres; but* 
with deference to our cm respondent, we 
must beg leave to diss : nt from his opin¬ 
ion as it respects the 'wit of the Bards- 
town Editor. Although we have not the 
appiness of being nmong the enlighten¬ 
ed few who believe in the Captain’s theo- 


Y’ we ai '^ not a/t a loss to discover the 
ignorance, malignity, self-sufficiency and 
nonsense indicated by the remarks of the 
Repository. They are so far removed 
Irom v/it, that we should have sooner 
tnought of any other appellation for them. 
e Siiould apologize to Capt. Symmes 

















■ - name 

and his friends for introducing hlS in 

in the manner in which it is mentioi 

i „ hut we can 

this article into our columns, l> 

assure them that it is only to expose 

writer to the contempt he deserves. e 

have occasionally published pieces ot hu¬ 
mor at the expense of the Captain s the¬ 
ory, but they have generally had some 
pretensions to wit unmixed with the ar¬ 
rogance and nonsense o! the Repository. 
Those who know Capt. By mines esteem 
him as an amiable worthy man, and set 
ting aside his own feelings, it must be 
painful to his friends to see him made 
the butt of a stupid and senseless ridicule, j 
and all the world will cry out shame to 
such trash as the following. 

rilOlVl THE BARDS TO W N REPOSITORY-. 

John C. Symmes, again. 

This noted geological philosopher still appears 
to be figuring upon the public theatre at Lexing¬ 
ton Kyi the singular excentncities of this chi¬ 
merical innovator upon the doctrines of our 
globe has long rendered tins luckless wight a fit 
butt for wit and pleasantry to split and crack 
their jokes upon, and irony and satire was his| 
only due while he confined the promulgation 
of intellectual vagan-sand pertubed Rodaman- 
tudism to die ephemeral and evanescent publi¬ 
cations of the day. 

But since Mr. Symmes has had the boldness 
and temerity to commit his ridiculous whimsies 
to the press in a more solid and permanent form, 
and make an interested and lucrative business in 
their dissemination by public lectures, he mav 
be deemed worthy of some further notice. 

And here we cannot but observe, that we 
feel less astonishment at the fooleries and du¬ 
plicity of Mr. Symmes than at the credulity of 
the Lexingtonians, in giving audience and be¬ 
stowing respectful attention and patronage to 
11m, tor which courtesy and benificence indeed 
this noble gentleman very graciously in an ad- 

fr ess 1,1 a late “Kentucky Reporter” returns 
his gratitude. 

Now can it be conceived that enlightened” 
tuens of Lexington at the very vestibule of 
e.r uniycrsuy under the irradiating beams of 
tb«s illuminating institution can feel themselves 

stimb)'' ’ eStef ln , th ' S ridicu,ous nonsense and 
ticket^" e themselves to purchase 

ickets to one and a second course of lectures 
upon the wild and incoherent theories of Mr. 

. ' mines, and ent.eavouv to give them Celebrity 

them* lC eSSUySm SUPporl and countenance of 
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Were we permitted gravely to give our »»;. 
v of this modern “Golatio” we should dTen' 
Iv suspect the arch philosopher of insuicerUv' 
in his doctrines ; they are too absurd even to re I 
ceive the credence of Mr. Symrries although he 
appears to be a man ignorant and illiterate and 
perfectly destitute of all the essential qualifica- 
10ns of a teacher—we should suspect that Mr. 
Symmes has seized upon the novelty of his 
opinions as a means of attracting 1 public curiosi¬ 
ty which lie Yant> 3 like intends to turn to his 
own advantage, not as to “ centric and concen¬ 
tric” globes and polar concavities but as his own 
pecuniary interest in his present state of exis¬ 
tence. 

Mr. Symmes fallaciously founds his doctrine 
of polar concavity &.c. upon the absurd and er¬ 
roneous hypothesis of centrifugal velocity pro¬ 
ducing increased gavity which he supposes to 
be effected in the waters of the Artie Ocean & 
a consequent increased aptitude to congelation 
!0 w hich cause he ascribes the perpetual state 
of snow and ice there, although that region is 
comparatively temperate & inhabitable a North 
wind perpetually blowing into the mouth of his 
mighty creator like the caverns of Eg lus he con¬ 
sistently enough ascribes to the like “agency” 
producing there as he imagines what he misti- 
crdly terms a “ reduction ” of atmosphere—as 
these two powers operate in oposite directions ; 
Mr. Symmes is entitled to the superior sagacity 
of discovering their unity of action. 

We deem an apology due our readers for thus 
far engrossing their attention with this very no- 
a:>le and much distinguished philosopher, hut 
the boasted attentions he has lately received in 
Lexington must plead our atonement for the in¬ 
trusion of such miserable ribaldry. 

But should this adventurous wight still be de 
termined to prosecute his explorations into his 
polar concavities, (any of the daring spirits of 
his Lexingtonian admirers resolving to accom¬ 
pany him) we would advise him (in preference 
to his Southern rout) without the aid of govern¬ 
ment immediately torepar to Vaiulermari’s Land , 
w here be may find the “ sky scraper” balloon, 
a pair of Dedalean wings or another Pegasus 
with which he may be enabled to push his wa\ 
like j\Ieho?i , H Satan through mid nether air chaos 
and night and if he should per chance to thwart 
the tract of a comet, mount upon its tail an ad¬ 
venture worthy of his genius, and scale the vault 
of Heaven, knock down the stars and drive up 
io the fountain of light; but aware lest he scorch 
his whiskers at the blaze, or per chance the sun 
transmute him to a Salamander and he inglori 
ously return again on his fiery steed like the 
buzzing chariot of another hapless Pheat on. 
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FOH 'SUE 9PY A'WTI CATfET. 

Copy of a Utter from- Tfr. Mitchid to 
Capt 8p mines. 

•Newark, Aug. Si, 1821. 

To Captain J. C. Symmes, 

Dear Sir— 

1 had not heard the opinion you seno 
jne of the royal academy of Scienceon- 
cerning your theory of our earto. J\is a 
\[iv when men judge hastily, and/deeme 
With too much precipitation. But what 
can we do with them ? Galileo was too 
early for his day: Mayovv was more than 
half a century a-headofhis age: and it 
Svmmes outstrips his generation there is 
no ground for marvelling. Should 1 learn 
any thing interesting, I yvill let you 
know. Yours with admiration. 

SAM’L ^MITCHELL. 

r From the Charleston Mercury. 

That strange character, John Cleves Syinmes, 
our readers will observe, has petitioned Congress 
for aid in his mad projects. As his purpose is of 
a profound and penetrating nature, he must needs 
think ,that he could no where apply more propei - 
ly for assistance in forwarding it than to the co 
lerted wisdom of the nation. Observing mat 
Congressmen profess to know every thing, and to 
talk about every thing, he concludes that he is 
addressing Philosophers—as he finds them abbet 
ting some whimsical iheories of their own, he 
takes the freedom of offering them one that they 
never dreamed of should they be in a serious 
mood, he imagines they would ponder on tue mag 
nificence of his plan ;ar.d should they be disposed 
to trifle, he furnishes them with a more excellent 
pretence to do so, than they can find in the high 
responsibilities with which their country charges 

them. u r 

It isafflirtingtosee such things. A member ot 
the gravest body of our legislature rises in his 
place, ami presents a petition from a visionary 
schemer —it is read in merriment, but it goes 
seriously to the world ; and alarms thinking men 
hv the excessive frivolity that it displays in an as¬ 
sembly w here frivolity should never appear. 

The petition could tio Symmes no good, but it 
affect the character of the conntry ; and that 
ca oht to be high matter with a member of the na¬ 
tional councils' — 
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[For the Spy.] 

Aurora Borealis. 

Harrison. ( 0 .) ISth October, 1819 

ssrs„ Mason and Pahner, 

1 last evening witnessed, in this place 
a, id the neighborhood, one of the most 
splenuid appearances of the Aurora Bo- 
reahs I ever had opportunity to observe. 

• -iaci, from my youth, been accustomed 
w these phenomena. I had seen them red, 
white and changeable; but, for splendor, 
Magnificence and duration of the corus¬ 
cations, I never saw them exceeded. 

About 6 o’clock, the sky in the north, 
i oin Is. \\ . to E. N. E. appeared more 1 u- 
romous than usual, in about three fourths! 
ti an hour, I observed Something like a 
bnght cloud near tne N.W. point, at a- 
bout twenty degrees of elevation. Not be- 
mg yet quite dark, 1 at first supposed if 
to he a cloud, illuminated by the. sun; but 
in two or three minutes it extended itself 
towards the pole star, while, at the same- 
time, another luminous spot appeared in 
the L, or E. by N. which also extended 
itself, until they met and formed a beauti¬ 
ful luminous arc, occupying about one ©r 
two degrees above and below the pole star j 
—appearing to the eye a true segment of j 
a circle,cut off in its western limb by a sine, 
which was marked by a bright silver col¬ 
ored streamer, not convergent but per¬ 
pendicular t® the cord of the arc. The 
pole star was in the zenith of the arch— 
Below this luminous arc, »c belt, appear¬ 
ed a crescent of a dark, rather dismal, 
hue, in which the stars were partially ob¬ 
scured; while, neither ho its luminous con¬ 
cavity, nor in the belt above, could I per¬ 
ceive. any impediment to a view of the 
stars as usual. This operation, if I may so 
term it, was repeated a little before 8 
o’clock, as l judge, but commenced at a 
point a little to the S. of 35. and extended 
thro’ the pole as before, resling its imper¬ 
fect. limb on a collumn of light considera¬ 
bly larger and more briliant than before. 
About 9 o’clock a brilliant streamer shot 


















lip in the N. w. about the place of the, 
former, which increased in size and bril- 
iaocy until an illumination had formed at 
the top, at first resembling the half of a 
gpear, cut longitudinally; it then took 
nearly the form of the index generally 
drawn on maps to show the N. point; al¬ 
ter this, nearly the form of a battle axe, 
having for its shaft a most beautiful col- 
Jumn of light, the largest of the kind I 
ever saw. The whale horizon, between 
the N. W. and N. E. and occasionally 
much more East, was so much illuminated 
as to cast distinct shadows on the N. sides 
of white and light colored building’s. This 
part of the exhibition had frequently a 
slight blush ol red. About 1;2 o’clock I 
was called up, and rode 5 or 6 miles in a 
direction favorable for observing it again. 
I did not notice more than two or three of 
the belts and none after 9 o’clock; but the 
horizontal part continued with very bril¬ 
liant corruscations until daylight hid its 
phenomena from view. This is but the 
second northern light I have seen in this 
country in upwards of seven years. The 
other was on the night cf the memorable 
llth ol September', lei4, after Commo¬ 
dore M’Oonough’s victory on Lake Cham¬ 
plain. I am informed it wan very brilliant 
there, but here it was not, and was confi¬ 
ned to a narrow compa* near N. E. I was 
informed also of one in April of that year, 
bat did not see it. They are, I believe, 
much leas common here titan at the north 
eastward; and even there, in some years, 
they are unfrequent. During the revolu¬ 
tionary war they were frequent and attend¬ 
ed with unusual phenomena; but from 
1783-to 89 there were very lev/ and those 
not remarkable. In 89, which was very 
wet. there were several of extraordinary 
appearance# They continued frequent for 
<> or 7 years. In 1805, 6, 7, and 8, there 
were many ; but in 1809, 10, and 11,1 re¬ 
collect of none worthy of remark. It was, 
however, I think in one of those years 
that the Rev. Mr. Gross ancl some of his 
pupils in Vermont discovered a part of 
one of those lights to be included between 
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. ' 1< '- aricl 115 a!1 probability we shall find 
it the forerunner of our long delayed au- 
tumnal storms. 

I should not have noticed this publicly, 
but for the hope of Eliciting further no- j 
tices from other observers, by which i 
means some idea of its extent may be! 
formed. 



Yours &c. respectfully. 


N. CROOKSHANK. 


* At Cincinnati, the wind, during the day, \ 
Was from the N. W. The atmosphere was re-1 
nvarkably transparent, ns it had been for sever¬ 
al days, the temperature cool, and agreeable. 
The lights, too, as already noticed by us, were 
permanent a little E. of north, but displayed 
cast and west of this point; running most con¬ 
stantly west to the extreme N. W. like a rapid 
running fire, throwing up streams successively 
till the whole heavens would be covered with a 
sheet of light. 















Jjbi/ yt? 

^ ^4y ^?? W19~. 

[ C ommuni c ate d. ] 

[At the request of Captain Symmes, xve pub¬ 
lish the following articles, selected from his 
file of manuscripts in the Reading Room, as 
“the most notable samples, not heretofore 
published, of the addresses he has received. 55 ] 

JBrotvnsville, Jackson Co. Illinois, b 

May 2, 1819. 5 

Sir —When any man presents a new 
theory to the world, it appears to be one f 
of the principles ingrafted into human na¬ 
ture, to treat it with a degree of ridicule, 
proportioned to its originality, i confess, 
that on the first developement of your the¬ 
ory, of “hollow spheres/ 5 I joined the gen¬ 
eral cry of “mad-maii” because I had not 
then thought of the subject sufficiently to 
draw accurate conclusions; and I presume 
this is the case with many of your opp^ 
nents at present, who treat with contempi 
what they cannot comprehend, or will not 
take the trouble to investigate. 

Notwithstanding you are an entire 
stranger to me, (except from fame,) I cari- 
not resist the desire I have of making, 
known to you, some additional evidences, 
which I have not observed in any of your 
numbers which have come to hand, and I 
hope this may answer as an excuse for my 
intrusion. 

Should the earth be hollow, of which I 
have now as little doubt as I can have on 
any plausible theory, not perfectly de¬ 
monstrated, it must, in addition to an at¬ 
mosphere like our own, possess, centre¬ 
way s^et ween the shell and inner globe, 
that peculiar electrical or phosphorescent 
ether, which forms the outer strata of the 
atmosphere of the sun, which is continual¬ 
ly dispensing light, and bringing into ac¬ 
tion the latent heat, of the planets compo¬ 
sing the solar system; ec which light, elec¬ 
trical fluid, or whatever it may be, is as 
constantly selected and returned to the 
centre of light (the sun) by its postilions, 
the Comets. That a substance similar to 
this issues from the poles of the earth, the 
frequent appearance of the aurora boreal¬ 
is, in very nigh latitudes, would seem tu 























demonstrate : and that it is returned to, 
and emitted from the sun, though more 
indirectly than to the outer surface of the 
earth, is highly probable. 

The theory on which I predicate mv se- j 
cond evidence of -the truth of your posi-1 
tions, being perhaps as new as your own 
theory, will no doubt meet with its oppo- 1 
nents and scoffers. It is simply this : that 
it is cold which gives polarity to the needle 
-that what has been styled the magnetic 
fluid?’ is nothing more than a consequence 
ot heat being in a latent state in the polar 
regions, and by the affinity which one bo¬ 
dy has for another, the point of the needle 
is attracted in that direction. Were the 
earth closed at the poles, of course the 
greatest degree of cold would be under 
he pole itself, or in the centre of the arc- i 
tic region; consequently the needle would 
never vary. This we do not find to be the 
case: but we find that vessels going very 
far north, have their needles to turn near¬ 
ly east or west, according to which side a 
continent lies (which is always colder than : 
the ocean) and that the dip of the needle is 
in proportion to the distance yon are north 
or south. From this, I would infer, that 
the greatest degree of cold is at the icy 
ring Which surrounds the orifice of the 
pole, and which lies, perhaps,in the 34th d. 
The poles ot the inner globes, must par¬ 
take ot nearly, if not quite, an equal de¬ 
gree of cold, and by their movements on 
their axis must contribute to the phenorn- j 
euou ot magnetic variation. That cold is 
(because of the polarity of the needle, I 
could adduce one hundred convincing 
proofs, though foreign to the subject of the 
present letter; but the variation of the 
compass can be accounted for in no other 
manner than from a polar orifice, and in¬ 
ner globe. 

That the author of nature should have 
created such an immense mass as the in¬ 
ner part of our globe, to be destitute of an¬ 
imal life, is very contrary to what we ob¬ 
serve on the surface. But how are we to 
approach the Elysian Fields of the inner 
regions: Following the track of the rein 
4eei through the deserts of Siberia, ap¬ 
peal & a Herculean undertaking* besides, 

!' 1 ! na P be corr ect, it is bounded on the 

r-vi i-l ^ ocean * ^ I mistake not, we 
" ach the highest latitude in the neigh- 

























*.«o* a ve»- 

borhood of Spitsbergen. Supp 0 * * f) reac h 
sei there- in the summer aeaso , ^ 

the 83d deg. before it came to * ^ 
then a man might travel on f , • + 0 

days to where the climate won t 
change and become more tempeia* 

The great probability is, that t 

sometimes a current ot an g 015 . 1 ^ r r a b e 
sometimes out of the polar opening. lal 
the. tide of air as it sets in for the great 
orifice and a balloon would add ease, 
safety, and facility to the mode of travel 
ling—and the same means would bnog 
you out. by a contrary tide ol air. Hj 1r - 
ien gas, sufficient for the purpose, could 

any where be obtained. . . 

If this hasty sketch, containing a small 
part of my reflections on the subject of 
your truly grand theory, can be of any 
service to your plan, you are at liberty to 
make what use of it you think proper. 

Wishing you every success m an un 
dertaking so vitally interesting to science, 
and to the human family at large, 

I remain, with respect and esteem, 

Your very hiunbl^ servmlt, ^^^^ 

Capt. Synunes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The following remark, was furnished me b>^a 
friend, (who is a member of the American 
Philosophical Society) With liberty to use i 
as 1 might choose As ft corresponds with®/ 
ideas m a superior style, I cannot api - 

better, than by laying it bef<£»^ ^ hc - 
JOHN CLEVES SYMMha. 

Reading-room, Feb. 5, 1819 
Animation and diversity appear to have 
been the principal aims or the gi -at aut o 
of creation. The air we breathe, the wa¬ 
iter we drink, the vegetables on Which we 
i feed, indeed every leaf and piant of the 
forest and* field—all, all teem with animal 
life. Why, then, should we suppose, oi ,i , 
ther fireeume to think, that the Almig i y i 
Fiat which gave existence to matter, tor, 
ne support and maintenance of creatures . 
innumunblc, and endless in the variety of; 
T-.eir configuration,their colours, passions, 
land pursuits—why, 1 say, should we p^j 
t sumo, that any, even the smallest particle 
























I of the immense, the inmmiSjfable Orbs tW 
form the universe, is composed of ia-rt 
matter, without activity or design? This 
earth, compared with the magnitude and 
number of others, is but as a pi n - s point- 

^ "’f can hardly conceive, small as 
it is, too large to our limited comprehen- 
sion that this our Globe, nearly 8,000 
miles in diameter, was ever designed to 
" av 5 animated nature confined to its mere 
sur ace, and all the rest to remain a use- 
f 6 * void ! Such an idea is unworthy of 
hat divine Being, whose essence is ail 

Z Th , U '7 “ n °‘ be ,aiiona % infer- 

mimnr'’’ at , ' the oi>j^t of extending 
animation, spheres are formed within 

muiap e ned" ,d ' thus habitab!e su P erfi - s 




Extract of a letter from Mr. •Uni 
Brooks, to J. C. S. 

Batojt Rocn®, Louisiana, Sept. 20,1818. 
vnn ^’ 5 \ uur novel hypothesis, in which 
you “ declare the earth is hollow” &c I 
concene to be a most happy and important 
discovery; highly calculated to advance 
'he progress of science, and which will 
unavoidably redound to your own immor- 
1 J ‘ . i,artll y congratulate (but I had al 

lant dis a cove n r7 ) y ° U ’ ^ °" a “ imi, ° r - 

“Memoir 2,” dated at “St. Louis, .Tune 
It, contains incontrovertible evidence of 
the truth of your doctrine. 

In “Memoir 3, June 24th,” are several 
eoi roborating proofs, the second of which 
consider the most powerful and conclu- 

SI VC, 

That success may attend your research- 

reer of'?M >OU ‘ futUle P ro -? ress in the ca- 
11, ' ° dlscoveries may be as rapid, as 
yo present acquisition is brilliants the 
aident^vish, sir, 0 f 

(Signed) URI BROOKS, Senr. 
aft r John Clevea Symmta. 

tbi- is v ° U aie . at Liber! y t0 dispose of 
thls as f° u ma >' dee m proper. 





























Quotation from Mr. Uri Brooks’ second letter to 
J - C. S. dated Baton Rouge, Feb. 6, 1819. 

“ I have no knowledge oi' the authors 
to whom you refer me ; but I recently 
stumbled upon “St. Pierre’s studies of 
nature.” It currents exist in the Ocean 
as he states, they may be considered as 
si rong corroborating proofs of your doc¬ 
trine: but 1 can by no means give my as- 
| sent to the causes he assigns for those 
currents; or for the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide. His remarks on the migration of 
fishes will bare the same conclusion. 

t; Recent accounts from the arctic expe¬ 
dition, concerning currents in those seas, 
aie also in unison.—— I he huge vortex in 
the Norwegian seas, it is believed, is of 
the same class. 1 he migiation of animals 
and fishes, according to your ideas appears 
very plausible.” 

Further quotations from Mr. Brook’s 
letters will be inserted at a future time. 


Reason.— The reason of things lies in 
a narrow compass, if the mind could at 
any time be so happy as to light upon it. 
Alost oi the writings and discourses in 
the world are but illustration and rhetoric; 
which signifies as much as nothing to a 

mind in pursuit after the philosophical 
truth of things. 

[It is probable, that there are few men on this 
side forty, who can appreciate the justness 
ot the latter clause of this paragraph. But 
beyond tins age, when the fancy is not so ea 
S1 7 e f: IJ! kd, and the mind becomes weary 
or subtleties, its force is fully felt.] 

















[COMMUNICATED] 
New-York, May £3,18lf. 
John C. Sy mines, Esq, 

Bear Sir, 


I sieve my pen for the purpose of in¬ 
forming you that jour ingenious and in¬ 
teresting paper, entitled "Arctic Me- 
incur,” was read before the Lyceum of Na¬ 
tural History here, at the last meeting, on 
tne 17th inst. and heard with great atten¬ 
tion. It remains on file for future consi¬ 
deration. i 


Captain Ross has, it.appears, fallen un¬ 
der tne displeasure of the British govern- 
tnerit, for abandoning the northern expe¬ 
dition entrusted to him, before he had suf¬ 
ficiently exerted himself. I own I was 
disappointed in the result. Had Symmes 
been the commander, I think he would 
have pushed further and given a betterac- 
count of the region near the pole. 

An enlarged and new edition of my 
Essay on the Ice-islands of the Northern 
Atlantic Ocean, has, within a few weeks, 
been published. It embraces all the me¬ 
morable facts, from 1805 to 1819, inclu¬ 
sive, on the production of hyperborean 
ice, and the dangers it presents to naviga¬ 
tion, as it drifts towards the south. It 
is contained,for the purpose of more exten¬ 
sive diffusion and usefulness, in pages 71 
to 76, a very late publication of Mr. Ed¬ 
mund M. Blunt, the distinguished author 
of Nautical Books and Charts, under the 
title of "Analysis of the authorities upon 
which the dangers have been inserted in 
Blunt’s new chart of the Atlantic or Wes¬ 
tern Ocean.” On being asked if I would 
consent to a repubiication of it, from the 
,10th vol. of the Medical Repository, I im¬ 
mediately consented, and have according¬ 
ly placed it before the navigating world, 
in a very important form. 

But I am transgressing my time and 
limits; and therefore I restrain my hand, 
to the assurance of my great esteem and 
regard. Sam’l. L. Mitchell. 
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CONSTITUTION O V THE GLOBE. 



Ilie foil owing reflections and experiment on 
central forces, and on the constitution of the 
globe we inhabit, are contained in a letter 
from Thomas Tufts, of Gennessee county, N. i 
Y. to Dr. Mitchill of New York, dated July j 
22, 1819. The opinions of our philsophers, j 
Mitchill, Symmes, and Tufts, are probably 
not more visionary than those of Newton and j 
Copernicus were once supposed to be. 

Galaxy. 

Sir —Although a stranger I shall make no a- 
pology for addressing you, on so interesting a 
subject to all scientific men. Accident brought 
me to reflect upon the formation of the earth. 
Taking it for granted, that this earth has been 
of a consistence that would take shape by mo¬ 
tion, and from what has been discovered, there 
are strong arguments in its favor,what would be 
its internal structure ?. I have observed in a 
common barrel churn, that a quick regular mo- 
I tion, would throw the cream upon the sides of 
the churn, without any agitation, leaving none 
at the ends, and I had observed, that a regular 
motion given to a grindstone, that was hung 
perfectly true, would retain water upon the top 
of the stone without throwing it off'; I consider¬ 
ed that the laws of nature and of motion mdst be 
uniform. It occurred to me that motion must 
produce the same effects on this earth that we 
see it have on smaller bodies. These considera¬ 
tions induced me to make a machine to demon¬ 
strate this as far as I possibly could. I accor¬ 
dingly prepared an artificial globe, from a pine 
log, about nine feet in circumference, as near 
the known shape of this earth as possible: open 
at the poles, the concavity of the inside, answer- 
able to the convexity of the outside, the aper¬ 
ture at the poles answerable to about 36 de¬ 
grees of the earth. I then fixed it on pivols, 
with machinery to give it. a very quick motion- 
1 then turned water in the inside of the ball, 
and put it in motion, and the event was as 1 
had anticipated; the water spread itself smooth 
upon it, in a smooth even surface, without any 
attempts to fly «ff. I then perforated the ball in 
a number of places; it created as many most 
beautiful springs of water upon the outside of 
the ball, which satisfactorily accounts to me for 
| the origin ofspvngs and of course of rivers, and 
it will press the water through the pores of the 
wood sufficiently to moisten the whole outside I 
surface. . 

I contemplate fasmoning the outside of the 
little Globe like unto dns earth, cut out the 

oceans, continents, vers, valleys, &c. and if i 

1 can contrive any n.et . 0 . to counteract the ef- j 



















feet that our atmosphere win naturally j )a 
upon it, 1 have no doubt, from what I h ave l\ 
ready observed of tne effects of motion, tlr<' 
the rivers and valleys may be filled withal, 
from the inside, the ocean filled, the regt-C 
oceanic currents formed, the water flcwiV^from 
the inside to the out through the perforation* 
trom the outside to the inside through the poles’ 
and the whole phenomena explained i n abatis' 
actory manner, so that the whole process mn* 
f )e 9 f. cn in miniature with the eye; the polar at¬ 
traction ot the needle explained and the varia¬ 
tion of it accounted for. 

. 1 by placing 1 the north end of tfie Globe 
m a dark place, and having a bright ligftt pla¬ 
ced in the position that the sun'bears to this 
earth in a south latitude, the rays of Ihdit are 
nrown m at the south pole, and reflected at 
b^m. angles, and pass out at the north pole in a 
manner perfectly calculated to explain the au- 
ora borealis, and show it in a most beautiful 
manner, and shows that the inside or hollow of 
u»e earth, may be as well or better lighted and 
'vanned hy the sun than the outside. From 
these experiments I am fully convinced of 
bymrnes’s theory, and that the earth would be 
incomplete without the hollow. 


Capt- Sranrr.s remarks, that ail the facts ex¬ 
plained hy means of the above described wood¬ 
en globe are such as might have been calcula¬ 
ted on with a great degree of certainty, with¬ 
out experiments, by well considering the quali¬ 
ties and laws of gravity and the centrifugal 
force of rotation; which laws he conceives (al¬ 
though he has tried no similar experiments') 
will forbid all liquids, which escape from with¬ 
in the wooden globe either through the propo¬ 
sed appertures or through the polar openings, 
from returning within again, unless one axis be 
depressed lower than the other; as the. earth’s 
axis is depressed alternately and semi-annually, 
in relation to the sun. In the case of such a de¬ 
pression, however, he conceives, the monsoon 
and oceanic currents of air and water might be. 

| pretty well evidenced by the rotation of the 
, wooden globe; yet, unless the shores of the 
continents be cut very deep and steep, and the 
. globe turned only moderately on its axis, the 
t water will not only fly towards the equator, in 
such a degree as to leave the bed of the ocean 
about the upper pole bare of water, but under 
the existing circumstances of our atmosphere 
and gravity (the latter of which is so much 
greater relatively to the wooden globe than the 
gravity of the sun can he in relation to the earth) 
it will be projected along up the shores, valleys, 
and mountains, of the tropical regions of the 
bail to their extremities. 

J. C. Symfnes thinks-the writer of the letter, 
Mr. Thomas i uHs—infilled to much credit for 
his declaration in favor of "‘the new theory.” 
U> s coming forward as lie lias, will encourage 
others to investigate and declare in its favor, 
who were before prevented either hv doubt or 

therak of beinRT ri 'Vc«Te« 1 as visionaries. 

f mcinnati, Aug. 28, ig lg 
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r Pl , BY BEQTTEST. 
q OTn . the National Tntelligencer.] 

been ilnr ? T ?7 ’'—^ our roa{ ^rs must 

'^bted and highlyedified by your 

,/ c . 111 ? from the Cincinnati Gazette 

. note upon the Weather, by that inge¬ 
nious speculatist John Cleves Symons, 
showing that r/ze rise and fall of the Ohio 
River may very probably depend upon the 
seasons which prevail close under the um¬ 
brage of the north polar verge, near the 
polar opening; and that the thaw usually 
occurring in New England about January 
or February, may somehow be connected 
with the summer, which is proved (so ful¬ 
ly to my satisfaction) to prevail wi thin 
the said verge during these months. 

I was much gratified by the publication 
of the Jirctic Memoir of Captain Symmes, 
because it demonstrated the truth of a 
Jewish tradition, that God, in forming the 
earth, had left a large opening in the 
northern regions, saying, that if any one 
should ever attempt to pass himself oft’for 
a God, he might be required to finish the 
work and to close up the opening. It is 
pleasing to witness the discoveries of mo¬ 
dern days verifying the traditions of an¬ 
tiquity. 

I am nevertheless a little puzzled how 
to reconcile the theory of concentric 
spheres with a fact which is communica¬ 
ted to us in the works of the learned Rab¬ 
bi Abrabauel, viz: that, as all the Jews are 
to be in Palestine at the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, the bodies of all such as die out of 
that country, will be transported thither 
through subterranean canals, dug for the 
purpose by the Creator. Now, as it is as¬ 
certained that that nation, since the dis- j 
persion, has inhabited every section of the 
known globe,and that their mortal remains 
have ot course been deposited in a great j 
variety oFsituations, it appears to me that* 
it would be hardly possible to pierce the 
j ernst of our exterior sphere by so many 
I canals as would be necessary for the a-, 

5"? P^pose, without endangering its 
falling in, (to the utter dismay of our in¬ 
ternal neighbors ) if it be as thin as repre¬ 
sented by these modern discoveries. I 
should beglald to be convinced, by such 
argument as I am sure are within’the pow¬ 
er of the author of the theory, that mv an- 
prehensions are groundless. 

NEoPijyte. 
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rno'.r toe .viw ms ibmfc- 
It is well known to (he public, that Captuin 
Syipncs, a philosopher who resides in the state 
Obto. by some fortunate exercise of his-e 
urns and learning-, has discovered that the earth 
Wiiicii we inhabit is hollow; that there are o- 
pemngs at the poles throng'll which a passage to 
u,e insAde mifflit be obtained, and that the dis¬ 
coverer himself lias it in contemplation to make 
a lri P» one of these odd times, through the Treat 
central cavity. Within a short time past,° the 
following' letter lias been published in one of the 
newspapers in this city, and appears to be from 
a philosopher in the western part of this state, 
to one residing in this city, in which we not on¬ 
ly find Symmes’s theory confirmed, but an ac¬ 
count given of tiie very manner in which this 
great hole through the globe was made. The 
process seems to have been a plain and simple 
one. Mr. Tubs appears to consider the earth 
to be a kind of large barrel churn—the interior 
of which, we presume, must have been full of 
chaos, and the earth being set in motion, that is, 
f whirling-round on ita own axis, as the churn 
j does on its crank, by and by when the butter 
came it stuck round upon the staves of the churn, 
forming a sort of under-crust, leaving a hollow 
Space within where there was nothing remaining 
except the liquid, otherwise called butter-milk. 
In order to account for the existence of water, 
that is oceans, and rivers, and lakes, upon the 
outside of the globe, the writer resorts to an ex¬ 
planation equally simple and familiar—he says 
he Had observed “ that a regular motion given 
to a grindstone, that was hung perfectly true, 
would retain water upon the top of the stone, 
without throwing it oik”—and therefore, as the 
world is round, and turns faster than any grind¬ 
stone, the waters, once upon the outside, and 
not having time to run off, keep their places up¬ 
on the surface. We do not exactly see through 



this grindstone. In all cases that we have wit¬ 
nessed, the water that sticks to the surface of a 
grindstone, as it goes round, is supplied from a 
trough below, from which the stone, passing ra¬ 
pidly through, carries a small quantity, which, 
not having time toMall off, goes round again, 
and is discharged into t-e trough from whence 
it came. Now, if there was nothing but a 
streak of water about the middle of the globe, 
which might be. supposed to come from some 
mighty trough underneath, there would be some 
plausibility in this tueory. But, we have some 
water and some land, some mountains ana some 
values; and, fast as the world got s round, we 
find that water will still run down hill when it 


gets a chance. 





















n '^" s die soundness of (he plan of accounting 
1)1 d ,e origin of rivers, bv supposing that the 
^’orld i s bored full of holes, and that, the water 
,s A)1 ’ c ed through by the world’s turning round, 

I w( pretend not to’be competent judges.--It 

j would seem, however, that unless there is some 
| mode of getting the water back again, the origi- 
| ilu * quantity must, first or last, be exhausted, and 
I die streams become dry. 

[ After all, there must be something inside be¬ 
side butter and buttermilk, or else there would 
not be so manv earthquakes. 

From the JVVrt* York Mercantile. Jldt'ertiscr. 

Reflections and Experiments on central for¬ 
ces. And on tile constitution of the globe we 
inhabit. 

COPT OF A LETTER TO I)U. MrTCIIELL. 

Le Hey, Genesee County, Jd. Y. July 22, 1819. 

Sir—Although a stranger, I shall make no. a- 
pology for addressing you, on so interesting a 
subject to all scientific men. Accident brought 
me to reflect upon the formation of the earth. 
Taking it for granted, that this earth has been 
of a consistence that would take shape by motion, 
and from what lias been discovered, there are 
strong arguments in its favor, what would be its 
internal structure? I have observed in a com¬ 
mon barrel churn, that a quick regular motion, 
would throw the cream upon the sides of the 
churn, without any agitation, leaving none at the 
ends, and 1 had observed, that & regular motion 
given to a grindstone, that was hung perfectly 
true, would retain water upon the top of the 
stone, without throwing it off; I considered, that 
the laws of nature and of motion must be uni¬ 
form. It occurred to me that motion must pro¬ 
duce the same effects on this earth that we see 
it have on smaller bodies. These considerations 
induced me to make a machine to demonstrate 
this as far as I possibly could. I accordingly 
prepared an artificial globe, from a pine log, 
about nine feet in circumference, as near the 1 
known shape of tins earth as possible, open at 
the poles, # the edneuvity of the inside, answera¬ 
ble to the convexity of the outside, the apuvture 
at the poles answerable to about 30 degrees of 
the earth. I then fixed it bn pivo.s, with ma¬ 
chinery to give it a very qmck motion. 1 then 
turned water in the inside of the ba*i, and put it 
n motion, and the event was as I had anticipated; 
die water spread itself smooth upon it, in a 
j smooth even surface, without any attempts to-fly 
i ‘df. I then perforated the hall i'll a number of 
ilaccs; it created as many most beautiful springs 
f water upon the outside of the ball, which sat- 
dlictorily-accouut.s to me for the origin of springs 
| .nd of course ot risers, and it will press the w\i- 
! er through the pores of the wood sufficiently Lo 
! noisten the whole outside surface. 
















: I contemplate Lc'nomng- the outside of the 
Ule Globe like unto this earth, cut out the 
I '-‘Ceans, continents, rivers, vallies, &c. and if] 
u; contrive any me'thod to counteract the ef- 
*' J ct that our atmosphere will naturally have 
pon it. I have no doubt, from what I have al- 
x*aclv observed, of the effects of motion, that 
he rivers and vallies may be filled with water 
rom the inside, 11)9 ocean filled, the regular 
ceauic currents formed, the water flowing from 
ue inside to the out through the perforations, 
rorn tlie outside to the inside through poles, 
■>ul the whole phenomena explained in a satis¬ 
factory manner, so that the whole process may 
)c se en in miniature with the eye; the polar a{- 
: faction of the needle explained and the varia¬ 
tion of it accounted for. 

1 find by placing the north end of the globe hi 
a dark place, and having a bright light placed in 
dm position that the sun bears to the earth in 
a south latitude, the rays of light are thrown in 
at the south pole, and reflected at right angles, 
•uid pass out at the north pole in a manner per¬ 
fectly r. -Iculated to explain the aurora borealis, 
and show it in a most beautiful manner; and 
shows that the inside or hollow of the earth, may ' 
be as well or better lighted and warmed by the 
sun than the outside. From these experiments 
l am fully convinced of Symmes’s theorv, &, that 
the earth would be incomplete without the hol¬ 
low. 1 am, with much respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 

THOMAS TUFTS. I 
Hon. Samuel L. Jyliichcll. 
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-From the New-Hampshire Oracle. 

ON THE NEW THEORY. 

• Yr f ua ^ LL —It has often been a sub¬ 
ject of inquiry and wonder with me, by 
what power water is raised so much above 
icatei levels and rises in springs to the 
surface of hills, and the summit of moun- 
| tains. It was clear enough, that this was 
not produced by any inherent property of 
water, but by an impetus or projectile 
force, communicated to it. 

On reading Mr. Tuft’s letter to Dr. 
Mitchell f was delightfully struck with 
that part of it, which accounts for the cau¬ 
ses of springs and rivers. The principle 
of this phenomenon, now explained, is so 
1 simple, so obvious, and so striking, that, 
though I am not less slow than others to 
yield my belief to new theories, it instant¬ 
ly seized my mind with the fullest satis¬ 
faction as the truth. 

And so complete is my conviction on 
more reflection, that I can hardly say any 
doubt remains. 

The same theory (I ought to say prin¬ 
ciple,for it is simply the principle of pro¬ 
jectile force, developed am! placed before 
our eyes) will account for mountains, hills, 
valleys, plains, and all the inequalities on 
the surface of the earth. These circum¬ 
stances will depend on the d die rent sub¬ 
stances that compose the earth. The hea¬ 
viest substance, that is, of the greetest 
specific gravity, is susceptible of the 
greatest projectile force. Hence moun¬ 
tains are composed of stones and the hea¬ 
vy earths, hills the next heavy earths, and 
plains or level lands, of the lightest. 1 
' have often viewed with wonder"the piles 
of huge rocks which we frequently see 
heaped on the tops of hills and mountains. 
Aut it is now no more cause of wonder, 
than it is that a boy can slbig a stone far¬ 
ther, than he could a piece of wood or a- 
ny other substance of less specific gravity 
than stone. b ^ 





















Had this globe been formed of one uni- 

I form substance-sand for instance—-of e- 
j qual fineness and weight, the whole sur¬ 
face of the globe would be one uniform le¬ 
vel, or perfect plain. Nor would it be 
subject to any changes in form, either on 
the surface, or internally. Their would 
be no eruptions, no volcanoes, no earth¬ 
quakes. No change could happen till the 
diurnal or annual motion of the earth suf¬ 
fered an interruption. Of these phenome¬ 
na the original cause is in the mixed ma¬ 
terials of the earth-and perhaps the yrox- 

j imate cause (as the doctors say) in the 
; rotary motion of the earth ; by which, 

II think, with Mr. Tufts, this globe first 

[ took its present form, and by which it fol¬ 
lows of course, that its form is sustained. 

Were the rotary motion of the earth to 
cease, I conceive its structure would be 
j instantly broken up, and, by the law of 
central attraction, it would collapse into 
a solid mass, the heaviest substances pres¬ 
sing most rapidly to the centre, ot not 
more, herhaps, than 500 miles diameter, 
or possibly much smaller. We know not 
how far matter may be expanded, or how 
much it may be compressed, when left to 
the power of central attraction alone.— 
Newton supposed that the whole matter 
of the universe might have been originally 
contained in a body of the size ot a nut¬ 
shell. 

I have long supposed the earth hollow, 
merely because a hollow globe would an¬ 
swer all the purposes et a globe, and a 
solid one would be a useless waste oi mat¬ 
ter; which is not agreeable to the econo¬ 
my of nature, as apparent in her works. 
But Mr. Symmes’ open poles are a subject 

I have not considered. 

Presuming you will publish Mr. i uit s 
letter, I have omitted some explanations of 
the rotary motion of the eaith, wui 
otherwise I should have made. - • ■ t5 * 
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'V'A'W X/X/* X/X/H W^v/VV 

THE NEW THEORY. 


From the Kentucky Herald, Sept. 1. 

From occasional notices in the newspapers, it 
appears that Capt. Stmmes still persists in lhs 
theory nf the earth, and that he has applied to 
different Sovereigns of Europe, for assistance to 
explore the internal cavity. It is time to notice 
such extravagant speculations, when the lives 
of men may be endangered by their being actec 
on. [ have waited to see if any of our astrono¬ 
mers, geologists, or mechanical philosophers, 
would show the impossibility of such a forma¬ 
tion as Symmcs supposes to exist; but have 
waited in vain—on the contrary, Hr. Mitoueh 
has encouraged him in his extravagant notions, 
j It therefore rests with me, who am neither as- 
| trcnomer nor geologist, to do what some of 
them ought to have done long ago. 

The density of earth, as found by calcula¬ 
tion from a mean of 347 experiments, made on 
purpose, by Dr. Maskelyne and Mr. Cavendish, 
i is more than live limes greater than that of wa¬ 
ter. Now, as the materials we find composing 
the sr Dace of the earth, will net more than aver¬ 
aged, a If of this density, it follows, that the cen¬ 
tral part must exceed it. So far then from hav¬ 
ing any reason to believe that our globe may 
be holloiv within, we are at a loss to conceive of 
materials heavy enough to make up the great 
pecifieg' avity, found by experiment,supposin g 
it to be all solid. 

It may be shown, by the theory of gravitation, 
that no hollo-us globe of the magnitude of the 
earth caw exist. Suppose such a shell of fluid 
matter to be created, and put into rotary motion 
the same as that o the earth, and subject also to 
the laws of gravitation, it could not retain that 
shape for a moment—it would fall in from all 
points, and soon coalesce in a solid spheroid.— 
The centrifugal force which Capt. Symmes em¬ 
ploys to keep his shell in shape, is altogether in¬ 
sufficient to produce any such effect. At the 
I equator that force is only one two hundred and 
I thirtieth ofthe gravitating force, k at the poles 
nothing. Even supposing the rotary motion was 
increased to such a degree as to keep the e- 
quatorial part of its original position, still no o- 
tlier part would retain it. The poles being at¬ 
tracted by each other, and by every other par- 
ticle between them, while there was no force 
tending to keep them apart, would soon meet 
—so would every other opposite parallel; for 
in all the centrifugal, being less than the centri¬ 
petal force, would only retard, but could not 
prevent them from meeting; and the whole 
would, form a very oblate spheriod. 















will venture 10 assert that no holl^ ceks 
t.al body of any magnitude can exist, unleJfn 
tlie form of a flattened ring, like that of Saturn 
V/hen Capt. Symmes first published his the- 
| ory, I could not help admiring his inv.entive 
| gemus, whatever I might think of his judg- 
j ment. d here is a distinction in being foremost 
even in absurdity. But l have since found that 
tie is the humble copyist of the absurdities of 
Br. Hailey, wno, m 1692, published the same 

I consider Dr. Mitchell as committed, by his 
approbatory letter to Symmes. If he believed 
m Symmes’s theory, he is chargeable with ig¬ 
norance, unless he now show just cause for his 
beliefif he did not believe in it, he was blam- 
abie m encouraging an enthusiast to undertake 
a journey, from which in all probability he would 
never return. p p 

Capt Symmes having seen the forego- 
\ mg strictures on his theory of the ear h 
t alter they were in type, has only time, ah 
present, to refer “ D. P.” to the several 
numbers which have been published since 
the declaratory circular;— which last ap¬ 
pears to be the only one D. P. has atten- I 
dec! to, or he would hardly have suffered I 
his alarm at the progress of the captain’s | 
theory to cause him to f st rike* thus scorn¬ 
fully before he “ heard him ^ Capt S. read¬ 
ily admits the confessed deficiencies of 
D. P. in astronomical and geological ci- 
ence; but is, nevertheless, more gratified 
to have the subject taken up by arguments 
however weak they may prove, than bs 
ridicule however bright maybe thewi«.| 
With regard to the captain’s claim to ori¬ 
ginality, (which however in nowise affects 
t ie truth of his theory,) he has only to re¬ 
publish the following protest from the In¬ 
telligencer, and leave Mr D. P. to believe 
him as ignorant or as base, as his con¬ 
science will permit. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 1819o 





















£From the National I tellig(’ nce} •! 

Cincinnati, Dec. 9th. IBIS. 

Messrs. Editors —I read, to-day, a par¬ 
agraph in your paper, wherein a doubt is 
expressed whether my idea oi hollow con¬ 
centric planetary spheres be not adopted 
from Dr. HalieyV* expression of a simi- 
i lar idea (saving that he did not suggest 
| the polar openings nor any facts in proof 
of his position,) in reply to which para 
! graph, I declare upon my honor, that I 
! trad never read nor heard 01 Doctor Ha 1 - 
: ley’s idea of hollow concentric spheres,' 

| or anyotner similar idea of any person 
whatever, eilher as relates to the earth oi 
the other planets, until several months 
after I published ray circular of April 
10th, 1818, and my second and third num¬ 
bers; my pursuits and situation, for several 
years preceding, afforded very little op¬ 
portunity of reading; but in bed, on the 
road, and at my work, I reasoned closely, 
(as has been my habit through life) and a 
chain of connected links, oftentimes add¬ 
ed to, as my daily records show, led me 
to decide (in the face of all the authors I 
ever heard of) on what I have with confi¬ 
dence declared to the world which, in 
my Second Memoir I prove by mathema¬ 
tical demonstration; and in my Third, 1 
show it is proved by ocular demonstration,, 
at least as far as relates to cert-in foreign 
planets, particularly Saturn and Mars. 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES. 

* By the following extract it appears, that 
Kepler and not Halky was the first surmise? of 
concentric “ crusts 

“ Kepler . and after him Dr. JfaHey, suppose 
that our earth may be composed ot several 
crusts or shells, one within another, and con- ( 

centric to each other.” 

Hees's Cyclop . j&rt, Ring. 












By publishing the subjoined extract 
from the Boston Commercial Gazette, 
your readers may see that the Russians 
appear to hav§ considered my proposition 
Of polar discovery, more favorably than 
my own countrymen have; for they are 
starting an exploring expedition north- j 
ward ly on the ice from the same coast 
which f proposed (viz. the northern coast! 
of Siberia,) in my declaratory circular of 
10th April, 1818, as well as undertaking;! 
a voyage for like purpose by sea. 

The British nation too, as lately pub-! 
lished, have now abroad two expeditions ! 
exploring the north; one by water, bound 
up Davis’s straights, and the other by 
land from Hudson’s Bay. 

How long will the United states remain 
quiet spectators of the superior enterprise 
of their neighbors ? 

JNO. CLEYES SYM.MES. 

Sept. 23d, 1819. 

EXPEDITIONS UNDERTAKEN AT THE 
EX I 1 ENSE () F RO VI AN ZOW 

It is well known that the voyage round 
the world of Otto Yon Kotzebue, was un¬ 
dertaken at the expense of Count Ro- 
manzovv. At this moment, the same no¬ 
ble patron of science is fitting out two 
new expeditons at his own charge; the 
one is intended to pass from Asia to A- 
m erica, across the solid fields ot ice, to 
the north of the country of the Tschutki; 
the other is to sail up one- of the rivers 

which fall into the sea on the North West 
coast, or Russian America, in order to 
penetrate through the unknown space \ 
between the icy cape and the river Mac- 
kinzie. 
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[Communicated for the Spy ] 

The New Theory. 

Letter from dr. mitchill to cap¬ 
tain SYMMES. 


New York, 19 ih Sept. 1819. 

John Cleves Symmes, esqr. 

* SIR, 

I owe you an acknowledgment for your 
several late communications on the hol¬ 
lowness of our earth, and its openings at 
"the poles. I give you great credit for the 
ingenuity and originality displayed in sup¬ 
port of your hypothesis. 

You must not be alarmed because I em¬ 
ploy the word hypothesis. By it is under¬ 
stood, any position or point a logician 
states and proclaims his intention to main¬ 
tain. When this is a necessary and unde* 
triable thing, as in the elements of geome» 
try, it is called a postulate. When it is not 
so evident, but, on the contrary, may be 
fairly argued pro and con, as in academic 
exercises, they name it a thesis; and when 
assumed as a philosophical dogma, upon 
which men exercise their reasoning pow¬ 
ers, it is rightly denominated an hypothesis. 

Hypotheses are of two kinds, correct 
and erroneous. They are in the nature of 
conjectures, which are not necessarily 
ci'her true or false; but may be one or 
the other, according to their character 
and value. 

Theories are of different denominations, { 
inasmuch as they are the deductions of a 
rational nature from acknowledged and 
established premises. The employment of 
the mind in theorizing is one of its noblest 
exercises. The best theorist affords the 
fairest display of intellectual power in 
man. In politics, in physics, and in the 
other departments of science, just theory, 
implying a perfect acquaintance with prac¬ 
tice, give most exalted views of the human 
understanding. 




















I should exceedingly rejoice that y 0n s 
hypothesis, if just, could be confirmed’1 
either by penetrating the outer crust quite 
through, or by exploring the supposed 
apertures within the arctic and antarctic 
circles of the globe. Then you would be¬ 
come one of the most profound theorists’ 
that ever addressed a wondering people. 

For the present you must rely upon the' 
analogies and probabilities you have sta- 

•edi 1 o those I have expected you to add 
more. 

*n the economy cf nature the long and' 
strong bones of the limbs are hollow; that 
i9 » l hey are not solid bone : the like is 
*rue oi the skull,- which is unsolid, and ca- 
pacious diat it may Contain the encepha- 
ian, or aggregation of all t he nerves. Are 
the veins and arteries hollow ? It is for the 
purpose of containing and conveying blood. 
Are the absorbent vessels hollow ? They 
imbibe lymph and chyle. Why are the 
stomach and intestines hollow? To receive 
food and to convert it into nourishment. 
And for what purpose are the windpipe 
and its ramifications hollow? what, but t© 
allow azote and perhaps other matters to 
enter the circulating mass, and carbon and 
other substances to escape. 

The feathers of birds are the most re¬ 
markable examples that I recollect of 
hollowness, combined with strength and 
the saving of stuff. The pith passing thro’ 
the barrel, like an axis, carries the vital 
fluid from one end of the cylinder to the 
other, from the wing to the plume. 

Among mineral bodies, hollow bodies, 
called geadcs, frequently occur. They con¬ 
sist, usually, of a number of concentric 
large circles, forming a crust or legmen, 
the inner surface of which is beautifully 
studded with crystals. In my cabinet there 
are several such, lined with splendid ame¬ 
thysts Sometimes there are loose nodules 
within them. 

Eggs, now and then, contain other eggs, 
exhibiting a shell within a shell. One of 
my neighbors, a few months ago, bought I 
a small hen’s egg, that was found in the 
g of a large one, but no bigger than 
t iG common size. Since that I have be- 















the proprietor of a goose egg con- - 
uung another egg-. These are still in mv ' 

caller 10 ”: r,le e S£* y° u kn °w, been i 
. a microcosm, or “ little world,” and I 

not without reason. f 

^ fear I am troublesome to you. Yet T 
could not forbear to state a few examples 
in watch nature forms hollow spheres, 
cylinders and ovals, instead of solid ones 
A leading object, or, as the philosophers 
term it, a final cause, seems to be econo¬ 
mising material, or saving the stuff: and 
} our planet is a spheroid of solid gran¬ 
ite, gneis, loadstone, or any other mineral 
compoi nd, the internal or central parts 
vould appear, at least to a superficial 

° S £ IV p' lke n ] yselfj a £ reat waste of 
«tuit. Go on, and prosper! so writes your 
wellwisher. SAML. L. MITCHILL 



SATURDAY MORNING, OCT. 9, ISIS. 


r B y r «J rrin & 1 } o fourth page of this paper, 

the reader will perceive, in the letter of Dr 
Mil chill to Cap t. Si/mmea, how an ingenious man 
can worm himself out of a hobble. The Doctor 
V as fairly m for the New Theory; but, having- 
got to the verge of the polar . openings, was 
afraid, it seems, to venture in. He has, how¬ 
ever, brought back with him a considerable 
mmoer of discoveries in favor of its probability. 

Eiratum.- —In the ninth paragraph of 
Dr. Mitchell’s letter, beginning of the4th 
line, for “ large circles,” read lavers op 
circles.. 





























From the National Intelligencer I 
THE NEW TflEOfty OF THE E A UTIL I 
Messrs. Editors , 

Von will gratify an old subscriber, 
and a large number of your friends in 
this vicinity, by giving ihe following an 
insertion in your useful paper: 

In the Intelligencer of the 15th Sep- 
| tember I saw a piece, under the signature 
|ot Galileo, copied from the Lynchburgh 
stress, containing strictures on one of Dr. 
Mitch ill’s correspondents. It is not the j 
profundity, but the novelty of Galileo’s; 
style, that attracts notice. 

I expected, on seeing a piece headed 
“the New Theory,” to see some formida¬ 
ble objections arrayed against it; instead 
of which the writer, in the style of the 
15th century, cries out “atheists, heretics, 
and blasphemers.” Be it known to Gali¬ 
leo, that the new theory of hollow planets 
and open poles, is already embraced by 
hundreds of pious and learned men; that 
this cry of atheism will only raise a smile 
of contempt from men whose characters 
are established for learning and piety.— 
Surely Galileo must be convinced, by one 
moment’s reflection, that his method of 
treating the subject is beneath the digni¬ 
ty of a writer upon natural philosophy. 
1 wish to be understood; I do not enter 
the lists as a champion to defend the new 
theory, but I wish to see a candid and 
dispassionate discussion of the subject.— 
Galileo says, “the aurora borealis happens 
generally to be brightest in November 
and February, when the sun would not 
perhaps cast a single ray into the cavity. 
This hypothesis falls to the ground.” Is 
this writer so ignorant as not to know that 
the sun is far south of (he equator in No¬ 
vember and February; and that Captain 
Sy mines allows the opening at the South 
; pole to be 2000 miles in diameter? 
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Assuming this as a fact, and that the 
aorta polar opening is 1,000 miles in dia¬ 
meter, why would not the sun’s ray s 
the winter solstice, (21st Dec.) enter the 
southern aperture, and appear around the 
north pole, in the shape of the Aurora 
Borealis ? I know this hypothesis is dog¬ 
ged with difficulties, and what hypothe-j 
sis is not? How does Galileo account lor I 
the Aurora Borealis? Galileo has beenl 
guilty of a gross misnomer, His essay 
is disavowed by all protestant Christians. 

A writer for a public paper in the 19th 
century who has the shameless effrontery 
to brand the author of a new theory as 
an Atheist (when nothing of the kind is 
contained in the theory) should sign his 
name a ‘Dominican,’ ‘Omar,’or ‘Valvefde.’ 
The subject itself is worthy of investi¬ 
gation. [ hope it will attract the notice, 
and employ the pens of real philosophers 
and astronomers. I hope Dr. Mitchill’s 
correspondents will not be discouraged 
by the idle raillery of the superficial, nor 
the ghostly censures of the bigotted. In 
short, l hope the time has arrived, so de¬ 
voutly wished and prayed for by all good 
men, and thus emphatically expressed by 
one ot ; }he best, “that no man need be 
deterred from the search of truth by the 
fear of having an opprobrious epithet at¬ 
tached to liis name.” 

R [TTENHOUSE. 

Niagara Falls, Sept. 25, 1819. 























<f Symmes's Hole Some hnw , 
belief in the theory of Cant. Svmm 0t ler ’ tlle 
earth is hollow, penetrable at es > that* the 
habitable within,’ seems to be ir a ' • es » anc ^ 
(n a bookseller’s advertisement ina" \vSJni 
ton City paper, we observe the fallowing- ° 
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10*4 TTHS WESTSSM SPX AW© tITJiRAEy CAOJBT, 

Gentlemen— 

I offer for publication in your paper the 
following extract from a letter lately re¬ 
ceived from tfee author of the Gazetteer 
of New York. As this letter does not 
seem to have been written with any idea 
fhat it might be ultimately published, I 
withhold from publication such part as I 
Suppose the author, of whom I have no 
personal knowledge, woukl probably be 
averse to seeing in print. 

Respectfully, 

Jno. C. Symmes, 

Newport, Ky. Jan. 1822 * < 

Ballston Spa } State of JV„ K 
Esteemed Frien-d— 

The singular novelty and boldness of 
thy theory struck me at the first blush, 
with a kindred regard for the very inge¬ 
nious projector, i have long wished some 
acquaintance with thee,and some commu- : 
tiication, on the subject of thy specula-! 
lions, being strongly inclined to a belief' 
that there is at least good foundation for j 
a part of thy theory. But whether or not, 
every son of genius must regard thee with 
$avor,for the great perseverance thou hast 
displayed, and a discoverer of no ordina¬ 
ry cast. I have Song been convinced that 
the laws of gravity have not been well un¬ 
derstood. The Newtonian philosophy 
contemplates a globe at rest, lather than 
£n such rapid rotation on its axis as we 
know this world to have. There are ve- j 
ary many consequences and circumstances | 
connected with the Newtonian theory of, 
gravity, that have been strangely overlook- j 
•ed. Every planetary body has, in my o~ 
opinion, a rotary motion on its axis, regu- 
fated by its quantity of matter so that at 
its surface, centrifugal and centripetal ac¬ 
tion are equipoised. I bis globe was once 

a chaos, & mass of soft, liquid matter. The 

effect of its motion, m that state, has been 
























f 0 throw crff from the centre towards t | )a 
^rface, first the heaviest, and next the 
lightest substances, which are now all aN 
jj’pTi'^cd in such & sesieso Classes or earth 
,x& e ve thus formed, and raised their heads 
mU of old ocean, rising as much above the 
-'general surface as they were heavier than 
■fh-e general mass* Thus islands were 
formed, agd masses of islands formed con- 
tioents, rearing their lofty heads into the 
a:r. The sun, and changing temperatures, 
•converted masses of earth into stone and 
rocks;—and increasing in specific gravity 
ifj petrifaction, the summit towers up¬ 
wards like the peaks of Andes® One con’ 
tmentbeing formed, another was produc¬ 
ed, as an equipoise, by the inequality of 
the Earth's motion. The crust of our glebe 
every where shews the emergence of land 
tram water; the whole crust is alluvial *, 
-and the solid part is but a crust. Oceans 
communicate with oceans, and the solid 
parts stand upon the waters, leaving the 
centre for immortalizing thy fame ! I fee- 
lirve there are great indentations at the 
.jpok-s, but I doubt the existence of an in- 
$mr -sphere. I wish 1 could sec all thou 
feast published on this subject; and were 
ii man of wealth. I would see thee, and 
fee ip to Ik thee cut on a voyage of discov¬ 
ery* S© much original ingenuity merits 
p|)iibiic encouragemtnf. Even should thy 
|>kn not succeed in fulfea state that should 
enable thee to make an effort to test the 
truth of thy theory, would do itself honor 
In patronising thee® Is there no hope that 
• the state of Kentucky will do this ? The • 
sum necessary would be a mere trifle for 
a state to bestow; less than the desert of 
a royal feast3 Goon, and give thy name 
•toft"new world, within a world, and pros¬ 
per. I really wish thee, and feel very anx¬ 
ious for thy success® I will publish any 
"thing thou mayest desire t© have publish* 
sd, on being sent to me. II I could I 
would help thee to get the patronage of 
government* .and risk the responsibility of 
doing so® 

What kind of a-a expedition wouldst 
thou proposer What number et men? 
What route to take; and how proceed; 
and what expense would be necessary for 
the experiment ?* Thy theory is so nove 1 
that men laugh at it: perhaps it would 
’fee well to enter into a calculation in re ‘ 
pty ^ the above inquiries, and to subink 
tliat calculation i{i t j ie public- Every b®‘ 
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c &n reckon dollars and cents, but tew 
can weigh philosophical theories, especial- 
novel, and new, and bold. Suppose 
such & calculation were made-—large e- 
n»ugh—trustees named, and a subscrip¬ 
tion invited, the gums to be paid over 
when the a .a nt. shall have been subscri¬ 
bed ; # ir * * * * * 

* * Columbus succeeded by the 

gallantry of the age, called into action in 
; his favor by the address of a woman ; and 
it is more than probable that the discove¬ 
rer of a new world was no courtier. Was 
ever there found, in the same person, a 
courtier and a profound reasoner? Ask 
Mrs. S. what she thinks, and { wish I 
could be present, tho® I know her answer. 

In a sympathy ofcomnaisserationj feel 
(or thee more than thou cans! readily ima¬ 
gine. Wedded to thy theory of which the 
world is evidence, thy life is an agony. 
Though yet living, absorbed in day 
dreams, in all probability thy wife** is! 
more than half a widow, and your child¬ 
ren, if children you have, half orphans. 
Doth a tear stand in thy eye, on reading 
this and looking around thee? Far be it from 
me to afflict thee : but in all human proba- 
j biiity thy life will be a life of affliction. 

; Great minds have to overcome great obsta¬ 
cles. Original ideas are sharp-angled. 

; Rounded by tradition, and familiar use, 

; from age to age, ideas run smoothly ;—but 
j wo to him who is the medium of giving 
' many new ones to the world. 

I Give my respects to thy wife, and ex¬ 
cuse my boldness in this freedom. I, too, 
am a speculator in theory, and “ out of the 
fullness of the heart the moutn speakethd* 
In my musings I often think of you ; and 
if 1 mistake not, was acquainted with, 
and have partaken of the hospitality of 
j thy father, at Columbia, near Cincinnati. 
If more should be necessary to excuse me 
for all this freedom, let me tell thee I feel 
a lively interest in thy success, prosperity 
and happiness ; and am, with esteem and 
resoect, try friend. 

4 HORATIO GATES STAFFORD. 

John Cleves Symmss, Esq. 

Newpo t Ky. 
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-9Jin extract from, my answer i* Mr, £w 
ford's letter . * 

“The calculation yosi recommend, ns a y -• 

think, he estimated for the route along the ean 

©oast of America* at aeout one hundred thous¬ 
and dollars,—only two or three 
strong' whaling 1 vessels of between tv/o and three 
Siuudred tons each, were (\b they -could be) 
made to answer.. In ©a3e the party were ulti¬ 
mately obliged to proceed on the ice, one hun¬ 
dred men, well-armed, and provided with hand 
sledges and snow shoes would he necessary, 
besides the sailors necessary to remain with 
the ships. But the probability is that by pro¬ 
ceeding towards the mid-day sun, after being 
certainly beyond the verge, a passage by water 
could be found along the east coast of ourcon* 
frneivt. By reducing the number of men, the 
cost would 'be proportionably lessened. The 
west coast of America would do as well as the 
east, except, that such route would require 
mere men, money and time. 

If a eufhciency of game should not he found, 
’in case of journeying on the ice) in one direc¬ 
tion, before the provisions or? the sledges get 
too k>w, we must return to -the ships and try 
another course; however,there is strong ground 
to believe, that such sudden return would 
he necessary^ but that a v/ .rm country and 
plenty of game wotdd soon be found in the di¬ 
rection 1 propose. Thetime to leave the ships 
-and start on the ice, is early in October, and 
-we-ir.ust return to the vessels again, at least be¬ 
fore the succeeding August, so as to sail back 
thro* the icy region in all August and Septem 
Iber, while the absence of the ice v/ill admit. 

The vessels should leave our shoves in time 
to reach the icy barrier, early in August. 

If the passage, be sought in the southern re- 
jpens* 20*0.00 dollars would serve, as there is] 
reason to expect that a free passage by water ’ 
to the interior', exists any where in a southerly 
direction from JTerco Holland, hence a small par¬ 
ty would answers %rA a whaling voyage could 
the'o&ade on the rotite&osne, and the sailors fee 
bg.sh&seB o£ the proceeds” 

J. 0. S. j 


** Mrs. S. is no further opposed to my un¬ 
dertaking than this : she thinks I am losing my 
time, believing as she does that I will never be 
supplied with an outfit, and that I shall not be 
rewarded for my trouble. Born and educated 
on the Indian borders, (Detroit) eighteen years 
with her two successive husbands in the army, 
accustomed to consider the honor of a military 
man far more dear than his life, she cannot, 
without changing, but wish, as she does, to see 
nse well embarked on such an enterprise. 
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IN SENA TE. 

March 7 . - l %22 - 

Mr. K.M. Johnson, ofKy. presented a 
petition from John C. Symmes, of Cincin¬ 
nati, in Ohio, stating; his belief of the exist¬ 
ence of an inhabited concave to this globe 
—his desire to embark on a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, to one or the other of the Polar 
Regions—his belief in the value and great 
honor to his country of the discoveries 
which he would make—that his pecunia¬ 
ry means are inadequate to the purpose 
without public aid—and suggesting to 
Congress the equipment of two vessels ot 
250 or 300 tons, for the expedition, and 
the granting of such other aid as govern¬ 
ment may deem requisite to promote the 
object. A motion was made to refer the 
petition to the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations, which was refused—and, after 
some conversation, it was decided to lay 
it on the table—Ayes 25. 
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From the Wilmington , fJDclJ 

The present Congress has bee» mm* 
larly honored by the “lights of science * 
John Cleves Symmes has presented a pe¬ 
tition that he may be aided and abetted 
in his scheme of penetrating the crust of 
our globe:—Janies Bennett, a petition to 
obtain a special act for steering a machine 
through the air. This is really m age of 
invention, and the scheme of Mr, Bennett 
should rank in the first class tottmfvt im¬ 
provements. We rnay anticipate the 
pleasure of seeing the grand dignitaries 
of the nation flying in the prosecution ol 
their buisness—horses, coaches, small! 
stages, steam boats, &c., at times so fatal 
to the lives of the travelling community, 
will be discarded forever:— no more will 
the traveller be stifled with dust, for he 
will wing his way through liquid ethers—- 
no more will he fear “accidentety flood 
and field*’ for he will soarabovemll teres- 
tiai objects:—no longer shall fch£ summit 
ol Mont Blanc defy the persevering tr&v- 1 
eller—he shall rise above all obstacles & 1 
gratify his longing, with a view of its snow j 
dad summit. Philosophy will receive 
new lights and a fresh impetus given 
to every art and science. Previous to 
granting the prayer of the petitioner we \ 
would humbly suggest the idea of request¬ 
ing him to make an excursion ti Wash¬ 
ington, alighting at the principal towns 
on his passage. Should he not e4£erience j 
the fate of Icarus, the select committee 
will be better able to report upoq this im¬ 
portant matter. The eclat attending the 
journey would gratify the pridcf of the 
inventor 5 and the poor Printer! would 
have the pleasure of announcing*that on 
Mr. B’s arrival at-—*—-, 

“ Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 

s ouu and to as many tunes;—hats, cloaks, 

onnets (vve thini) Hew up; and had their faces 

Been loose that c%, they had beta lost. Such 
joy 

W:e never saw before ’* 
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& Sttcrarp Cafoet. 

the northen vergE 

‘Fbe following playful notice of Capt. 
Symmes* Map of the Northen Verge, is 
copied from The Philadelphia Union of 
the 1st inst. 

By the last western mail, we received 
from Captain Symmes, a map or delinea 
tion ot the northern verge, impressed 
from a wooden block, carved with his pen¬ 
knife,—exhibiting at one view the whole 
region of Symmesonia, and marking the 
source of Sijmmes- River, “probably the 
largest river in the world, and which, it 
is presumable, discharges its waters by 
several mouths, one of which is conjec¬ 
tured to branch off from the main chan¬ 
nel to the right and enter at Ruffin’s Bay, 
and another to branch off from the left, 
and discharge near Nova Zembla.” 

Accompany ing this map, we have a long 
circular, treating of reflection and refrac¬ 
tion, circles, parallels, meridians, planes, 
concaves, convexea, &c. &c. &c. and tel¬ 
ling us how the earth is probably consti¬ 
tuted of five concentric spheres of solids, 
attended with numerous intermediate 
transparent aerial ones—how volcanoes 
are chimneys—how the native copper and 
iron found among the northern Indians, 
are, probably, the production of fire balls, 
which form and circulate between the 
spheres, until they ultimately condense 
to solids and fall—how the Great River 
should be entered in the autumn, by its 
principal mouth beyond Spitsbergen— 
hov/a steam boat is the kind of vessel 
best adapted to its navigation—how fuel 
tr.ust be abundant on its banks,both grow¬ 
ing trees and driftwood—how both ani¬ 
mals and vegetables are larger and more 
thrifty, as well as more various in kind 
within than without the sphere—how there 
is a great deal of rain within the concave 

























_how little is to be apprehended f rom 
intemperate weather there—how there 
are no volcanoes there—how it j s g cne . 
rally most healthy for man, and ail other 
animals, provided they are well subsisted 
—how animals bred within the sphere are 
prone to pine away and die when long re¬ 
moved without it—how— 

But the theory has not yet obtained the 
full sanction of Dr. Mitchell, and, of 
course, nobody is compelled to receive it. 
We therefore dismiss it fur the present. 
The letter is so long, and great par t of if 
so abstruse, that we doubt whether the 
majority of our readers would be satisfied 
if.we should publish it at length to the 
exclusion of all other articles; and we in¬ 
vite such as feel an interest in these mat¬ 
ters to call at our office, and examine the 
digram with its accompanying explana 
lions. 

- 

The subjoined brief notice is taken 
from The New England Galaxy of Oc-1 
tober 4. 

Thb Northern Vergr. The Wes¬ 
tern Spy, received on Tuesday, is accom¬ 
panied by a Supplementary Sheet, con¬ 
taining a map or delineation ol the Nor¬ 
thern'Verge of the globe. The impres¬ 
sion is from a wooden block, cut with a 
penknife, by Capt. John Cleves Symmes, 
who presents it, he says, ‘‘rather as an «.X' 
position of the constituent principles ol 
his theory of the earth, than as a codec* 
tion of proofs of its truth.” He has a Iso 
given an elaborate explanation of the map, 
occupying about four closely printed col¬ 
umns. Capt. Symmes may be laugned 
at as a visionary, or pitied as a lunatic,^ 
but it seems he is not to be flouted out o 
his theory by “squibs and crackers,” nor 
will he fail of accomplishing his purpose 
by want of perseverance. 
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' Comiimnicatea. 

SYMMES’S THEO» ^ ha: 

The friendly reception tm* citize ns 
lately met, by niany ^ fn . oU nd to 
of the west, gives pooz o qji wUl be 

believe, that a Ube ,^ 1 ‘/he worthy author, 
manifested, m enab. "S ^ to the city <?• 

of it » pay a ^ SUed to the wn 

Washington. > t contemplates 

ter, that in a few days, 

on to was*. . To what 

Should his situation adnutef ^ 

more n(J ^ c in aiding* this worthy 

cd contribute, - “ ‘ 0 g t no b]e enter- 

veteran toproseciuot - : • ent has 

nr Ve The discovery ot a com 

1’ot only immortalizedthe^nam^ «- goV; 

Iambus, but has °P CllU . { w pj he real- 

Ue.«ao^^ e rtho 

ter extend us t™\ . might not be 

0l '^ f^he^S— of a region, 

the effect of the cx l human race an 

w! ,ieh ^ sn, »<"•«• °« 

intercoms? w,t' “• r vcr y contend- 

the score of fame, 
e<t for hy the 

, ., tj. tArrtvp to be tiue, t ‘- 5 

ofv'i ■ ' : mu$c men on the matter, strong¬ 
ly indicates^ he will stand unnvaued 1 he. 
ylorr of Columbus, in compar.s„n to tuat 
which must attach to Symmes, wid oe as. 
the twinkling- of a star to the brilliancy of, 
the great luminary of day. Io have pro¬ 
duced a man, whose strength of genius; 
alone, led him to the knowledge of , 
such a fact by the abstract exercu c oi 
philosophical science, without a hint from 
any previous idea entertained oy man, 
will ?j;ive to America a subject ci pi ids, 
and an eminence of native product, to 
which all the boasting literati of Europe 
can never substantiate her claim. Nay, 
the very fact that captain Symmes has 
brought forward such a theory, and so far 
substantiated it by numerous circumstan¬ 
ces which are universally admitted to ex¬ 
ist, and that not a single individual amongst 
the learned has yet found himself master 
)i' the means to show its absurdity , ent-i- 
;ies him to the respect, and his theory to 
:he attention of every rational man. Should 
:aptain Symmes be called from time lea- 

















his theory unestablished bv * 
meat, the science he has embodiJr 1 * 1 ''; 
the facts collected and arranged ’ and 
portof it, with the steady perseveW 
ht has maintained in the face of the s ort's 

8Dd ftf 5 ot "nd assuming men 

! "' ou ‘ d beal ’ a testimonial to his talents and 
■ worth,- which the best of his species 
would ever delight to acknowledge. 

, I ask, totefore, of my fellow citizens, 
jii they ieel so littie interest in the fame 
oi leir - juntry, or in the merited advance¬ 
ment of this worthy mail, as to permit 
him to remain unaided in the important 
i^search, which so many years of invest!- 1 
gallon have constantly rendered more pro- 
oabie; a; winch to be finally completed, re¬ 
quires more means than are within his 
reach : or will they nobly unite their efforts 
j V^ith Ins, to obtain for our common countrv 
an unequalled fame, and to its author the 
reward he so justly merits. f 

SC i I'NT] A. 
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I-aT Some of our readers may r«iember th^ a 

lovel theory of the struc ‘^ ° ne c“apt. Symmeb, t 

rtopoundedsomeyearsago y ^ inthU ; 

mdthat it was explmned and . noldSi ^ |- 

City and elsewhere by JoHNl . „ t politician 
who afterwards became P w that the re 

a,,d 'ZZX inTh: earth^at each pole, and 
was an opemvg' throu „ U it into the mteri- 

coul»ssthe harrier 
wish Hole, and the designa- 

^ was f ,e generally app^dtotjmmventor 

tends that it has been confirmed ] 
^vrire accounts of the Arctic exploring expedr- 

• y ,1 that Sir JohnFeanklin has probably 

.ions, and that Mr johi* tpS 

rot into the hole and can’t get mt ! He^ quotes 
this statement from the accounts of Capt. Pen 

N y’s expedition : 0 f ice in Welling- 

“ Capt. Penny found aheay Opening from Barrow’s 
ton Channel, not very far fromi its i ope b observed as 

Straits, but a remMUch^ « g ^ 

he passed to a more ■ ar i y season, April and May,) 
had Missis usual and unsafe, and at last 

firm and solid, ua water, drift wood, Arctic ani- 

J ravelers came upon open water mre 

Zfe cUm °fL. 

He makes the following cmnment^^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ 1 do not know how it wi^.stnl pole8 has been 

with whom the 1 oa vears the information commum- 

familiar for some tturty y . . curious. Perhaps, 

cated by Capt. Penni is tWs opening ! It 

after all, Sir John P it 1S ( mita probable that the 

there be such an opening, h 1 m prevent re¬ 
strength of the current m o wou pj no t, however, be an 
turn to sailing vessels • How important then 

obstacle to the returnof steamer ^ effor ts to obtain 
it becomes that Capt. jenny v waler „ anUtll e“un- 

- - 
























































STATES. 


From the True American. 

To the well-wishers of the Author of the 
Ne w Theory of the Earth : 

My health not being, for several months 
past, equal to the task of lecturing, I 
sought a restoration of it at this place, e-. 
leven weeks since, and am not yet able to 
resume my lectures, My tour, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Maine and Lower Cana¬ 
da, has advanced the theory considerably 
but it has been the reverse of covering 

o 

expenses. As a laborer in a cause likely ' 
to benefit the community greatly, I now , 
ask pecuniary assistance enough to ena¬ 
ble me to proceed home. Those w r ho 
are disposed to help me, will please di- 
: rect to me at Trenton, and to the care 
of Mr. William L. Prall, the Editor of 
the Trenton True American, who will 
announce in his paper all the sums receiv¬ 
ed, and where received from. 

This supplication is made under an ur¬ 
gent necessity, which is my apology for 
making it. If I should live long enough 
to see the Theory thoroughly established 
in public opinion, and reap a harvest from 
my labor, in any degree commensurate 
with the advantage the community at 
large must enjoy from it,I may be enabled 
to turn all the contributions I now receive 
into some charitable fund ; but whilst I 
labor under such pressing circumstances 
as now exist, I feel that I shall not be 

deemed blamable for seeking assistance 
as I now do. 

Very respectfully, 

Jno. cleves symmes. 

Orosswiclcs, New Jersey, June 15, 1827. 

^ Note. I will feel grateful towards any 
Editors who may please to copy the a- 
bove, in whole or in part. , 
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■ SYMMES’ THEORY. /2s:-. ? - , 
The public have some knowledge of the 
exertions which Captain Symmes, ihe pro¬ 
jector of the “theory of concentric spheres,' 
has been for some years making, to procure 
the fitting out of a polar exploring expedi 
tien, to lest its correctness; and somethin' 
lias also been said of the faithless and un- 
grateful manner in which lie lias been 1 rou¬ 
ted and deserted by his pupil and hired lec¬ 
turer, Mr. J N/ Reynolds. Whether his 
theory be correct or not, we have ever con¬ 
sidered the treatment of the Polar Philo¬ 
sopher, for such Captain Symmes may now 
be truly named, of the basest character. 
The expedition which Mr. Reynolds, after 
forsaking his patron, had labored to tit out, 
under governmental patronage to the South, 
and like Americus, rob capt. Symmes of the 
honor, and name of the discoveries, u anj 
valuable should be made, has, as his designs 
and conduct merited, failed the go\ em¬ 
inent have withdrawn their patronage. 

To call public attention again to tins 
subject, we insert a few reflections made 
sometime since, on lost leaning a little \o 
lume on “concentric spheres,'’ in which tie 
principal facts upon which “Symmes’ i he- 
oky” is founded, are given. The extreme 
ill health and general debility under which 
Capt Symmes is now, and long has ieen^ 
laboring, with hopes of a speedy recovery so 
little fluttering as to forbid the expectation 
that lie Will soon be able lumself to appeal 
before the public, is our principal mduce-j 

ment. . , 

The advocates of new theories, have in¬ 
numerable difficulties to encounter ; the lab¬ 
yrinths of the untrodden path which leads 

to their developement have not only to be 
explored, to establish their correctness m 
lho m i n d of their projector; but, the preju¬ 
dices, and ridicule, and preconceived opm- 
. ^ otlicrs sire 3>lso lo l)C coinl)&t-tccl • 



































The inventor has not only to convince him.' 
self, and surmount each difficulty, and ex¬ 
plain each absurdity as it is presented to 1 
' jjis own mind; but he has to remove the 
prejudice, ignorance, or preoccupying opin¬ 
ions to whiCii the consent of ages lias given, 
the impress of correctness, before thatj 
which is new 7 or innovating can he received,! 
however philosophically it may be explained. 
He lias not only to convince himself; but 
! to remove the rubbish of ages, to open a 
road to conviction in others. The man of 
science in investigating the u theory ol Con¬ 
centric spheres,” is burthened with, the pre- 
j judiccs of the old school; the deeper he is 
learned in the popular theories of the> 
earth, of the present day, and the firmer 
he is established in the belief of their cor¬ 
rectness, the less capable is he of receiving 
those doctrines which are contrary to them. 

Captain Symmes states it as fact, that 
there are many phenomena observable about 
our globe, and throughout the solar system 
which can be more philosophically explain¬ 
ed upon the principles of his new theory, 
than by those taught in the old school.—If 
this be so, it is worthy the attention of men 
of science. It is however, philosophical to 
admit that there may be many principles as¬ 
sumed, in the new theory, the truth or error 
of which will be only established, as the 
theory is more tested and developed,' by po- 
* l ar exploring expeditions. And it may, 
likewise, be admitted, that some phenomena 
may ever remain equally unexplained, 


Whether the old or new theories be adop* 
ted by the learned. That which, upon full 
investigation leaves least to hypothesis and 
conjecture, will certainly be most entitled 
to the adoption of correct philosophy. The 
author of the new theory is of the opinion, 

■ the variety ol phenomena which go so , 

- to esLa blish its correctness, and many of 
biose which support the old theories, notji 
inconsistent with the new, gives it! 
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much claims to correctness, and entitles i 
to the reflections and investigation of sci¬ 
entific inquiry. 

AU theories of the earth, as to ils fcu:e,: 
properties, or motions, aro, or should he 
founded upon the laws of matter. The 
laws of matter are not framed, like the laws 
of slates and nations, by theonzmg me j 
thev are gathered from the effects of matter 
by observing its opperations. With regar 
toth e figure of the earth, Symmes there), 

, assumes it as true, that it is compose 0 
spheres, more or less in&umh ar, which a roj 

~ - -fic' h j -.-r-r^wa.rnr-nnr r-%T...^l -nt.Tr-ndX.C'rVrgaT-SCA .SlA^n 

all concave convex globular, and concen¬ 
tric with each other. 


Wo 


«•» In 








universe, with all its suns and fixed stares,;: 
with their systems revolving around them . 
in their present form, is it more dificult to 
conceive them spoken into shapes and forms^ 
concentric with each other, by the Almighty j 
fiat which created all things as they were ere- ^ 
ated, than that each should be composed ofj 
solid matter ? Or, if we suppose, as was, 
the opinion of the ancients, that unbound-! 
ed space, before time and the world began,I 
was filled with molocula or particles of mat¬ 


ter imperceptibly small, but in a chaotic 
state, without form., and that matter in this 
unformed stale, had those general laws which 
now govern it impressed upon it in this ^ 
state of chaos, and obedient to those general 
laws, particles began to be attracted by, and 
adhere to each other, according to 
the quantity and distance, and to as¬ 
sume regular forms, and take up regular 
I courses, and perlorm regular revolutions, 
around certain centres, preserving that strict 
uniformity and similarity throughout the 
whole, which is due to the same general 
laws, until all the matter that was “void and 
without form,’ 1 (or as the original Hebrew 
has it, void and hall zv) had become attach- 
' ed to some of those seen and unseen orbs 
which move in the universe, we can as easly 
admit that each is composed of spheres con- 










































centric with each other, as that the matter 
composing each sphere is solid. ij 

Natural philosophy supposes that all the' 
matter in the universe, is governed by the 
same laws, only modified by locality and 
1 circumstance the effects of which are suscep¬ 
tible of calculation, either as to its motion, 
its attraction or repulsion. Glancing there- 
I fore at the uniformity which exists ihrouoh- 
; out creation so far as our limited minds are 
capable of comprehending dr minutely com- 
i pa ting ; each order 9 each genius and each 
species of things, animate, and inanimate,’] 
has its form and principles so nearly similar 
to every other formed under similar circum¬ 
stances, that we are compelled to admit that 
these objects whose general appearances are 
the same, though their magnitude and dis¬ 
tance do not admit comparison, are also sun- ' 
ilarly formed, iri like uniformity with those! 
parts of nature with which we are more min¬ 
utely acquainted. 

Reasoning from analogy, do we not 
arrive at the conclusion that, that cause 
which has thrown the different orbs belong¬ 
ing to the solah system, at different distan¬ 
ces from the sun its centre, and wheels 
them around it in circles concentric with 


k 


each other, existing in the nature ofmatter, or 
continually exerted from another and high¬ 
er source, vxight trirow the matter compo- 

* w 

sing each orb concentric with itself Nay, 
for aught, of the short sighted wisdom c. fe- 
ble man, in the mysteries of nature s migh¬ 
ty and complicated operations, the sun, and 
the numerous fixed stars, as well those 
which yet remain undiscovered, as those 
I which the astronomers telescope piercing 


1 the remote regions of space lias pointed out, i 
with all their planetary trains, revolve a- 
ronnd some centre concentric with them- ; 
selves, carrying the same uniformity and, 
! concentricity throughout all that matter | 
j which was either spoken from chaos imp ns ( 































| present forms, and thown into their! 
I present motions, or obeying those general 
laws with which it was originally impressed, 
assumed and retains its present spheres and 
orbits. 


Astronomy teaches us, that the matterj 
I composing some of the planets, and our 
earth is only a planet, is open at the poles , 

| and that that of others, is surrounded with 
belts, which may be only the larger and 
outer spheres. Assuming it as a correct Iry- 
potbesis that ail matter is governed by the 
“I same laws, the matter composing our earth, 
and his satellite the moon, with regard to 
his own system, and the matter composing 
Jupiter and his satellites, with regard to 
his system, and the same of all the other 
planets. Pursuing analogy, may we not 
then philosophically conclude that every 
portion of the grand system is similarily 
Governed and formed with its individual 
parts?—and none who are correctly inform 
doubt the appearance of open poles in some 
and the existence of belts , which may be 
only outer spheres, in others—nor will the 
correct observations and experience of as- 
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( tronomy admit of a doubt,- that they are 


J thrown in orbits concentric witfTeach oilier, 
around the sun which is the centre of the 


matter composing that system of which the 
earth is a pave. May we not therefore, ana¬ 
logically infer that the matter composing 
our earth e isls in spheres concentric with 
themsel'&s, in conformity to the formation 
of the polar opening of Mars, and the belts 
of Jupiter? it 3S only supposing our earth to 
bo open at the poles, and composed of 
spheres cow entree with each other,confor¬ 
mably to the appearance of other planets, 

1 and obedient to the general laws of matter 

! governing the solar system, of which our 
j earth makes apart. 



























The History ofSymmes’ Hole. 

The famous theory ofSymmes’ Hole, which 
excited so much curiosity and attention in its day. 
had its origin in a very singular and trivial cir¬ 
cumstance, which we believe has never been 
made known and is worthy of relation. 

Something more than a century ago a French 
consul at Cairo amused himself, during his leis¬ 
ure hours, in the composition of a quizzical, half 
philosophical, satire on scientific schemes, pub¬ 
lished, in 1720, under the title of Telliamed, 
which is formed by transposing the letters of the 
author’s name. This book purported to be the 
record of the conversations of an Indian philos¬ 
opher who discussed and propounded various the¬ 
ories of cosmogony, the character of mermaids, 
the marine origin of the human race, and among 
other things broached the celebrated theory that 
the earth was hollow, and that ships might sail 
into the cavity at the poles. Some thirty years 
ao-o Henry Meigs, Esq., obtained possession of a 
copy of this work, (the only one, it is believed, 
ever in this country,) and read it to his friend, 
the celebrated Dr. Mitchell, who being some 
time afterwards, about 1817, in Washington, re¬ 
lated, for the amusement of the company, the 
theory of De Maillei. In the company was a 
southern gentleman, of middle age and ardent 
temperament, who had been known to the world 
only as having been a captain in the army, raised 

bv John Adams in 1798 for the anticipated wat 
with France. This gentleman was John Cl eves 
Symmes. He took the joke in eat nest, believ^ 
the theory, advocated it with much ardor , and 
petitioned Congress for an appropriation to fit 
out an expedition to the North Pole, for the is^ 
covery of what was then termed ‘Symmes’ Hole. 
One of the most distinguished disciples, I> - 
Reynolds, afterwards the author of a book giv¬ 
ing an account of his voyage round the wot . 
gave lectures in various places in the Jjnion on 
the subject, and succeeded so far as to induce 
forty members of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to vote for resolutions recommending Congress 
to make the asked for appropriation. The theo¬ 
ry had its day, and soon after Symmes expired 
also. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


FOR THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Some weeks since you honored an article from me wit i 
a place in jmur columns. It was on Arctic matters, fo*~- 
of the earth, &c. In the article referred to I did not 
give all the reasons which I have for believing^ in 
theory there set forth, but my object was to eLciu some 
discussion on the subject; but, from some cause ox otb , 
my article remains unnoticed. Vanity forbids m^ •«•■<> * 

that the article is beneath criticism. 

Although unsolicited, I beg the liberty of giving some 
further reasons for thinking the earth to be a hollow 
spheroid. I am aware that Mr. Symmes had some theory 
in regard to the hollow form of the earth, but I know 
nothing of the reasons he adduced lor his belief; ad tin*- 
I can find on the subject is in the following extract from 
Baron Humboldt’s Cosmos: 

“These venturesome and arbitrary conjectures have 
given rise, in wholly unscientific circles, to still mo;- 
fantastic notions. The hollow sphere has by degrees 
been peopled with plants and animals, and two email suo- 
terranean revolving planets, Pluto and Proserpine, were 
imaginatively supposed to shed over it their mild light. 

As however, it was further imagined that an ever uni¬ 
form temperature reigned in these internal regions, tne 

air whichVas made self-luminous by compression, nngm 
well render the planets of this lower world unnecessary. 

I Near the north pole, at 82° latitude, whence iue po-ar 
light emanates, was an enormous opening, through which 
a descent might be made into the hollow sphere, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy and myself were publicly and irequemly 
invbed by Capt. Symmes to enter upon this subterranean 

expedition.” 

From all that can be gathered from the above extract, 
even if Capt. Symmes had taken out a patent right for his 
theory, mine would be no infringement. 

' i n order the more clearly to bring the subject forward, 

I shall have to advert to my former article. It is there 
assumed that the matter of which our earth is formed 
was once in a molten state, saying nothing of the proba¬ 
bility that it was previously in a gaseous or nebulous 
Sate Now, from the knowu laws of matter and motion, 
7* hold that, when by the fiat of the Great First Cause 
a revolving motion was given to the matter of wmen the 
earth is formed, it would assume the shape of a hollow 
SDheroiJ, not unlike au apple deeply indented at the 
ends, only that the cavity would extend through, enlarg¬ 
ing inwardly. Hence, in consequence oi tne inclination 
of the poles to the ecliptic, the sun in the summer season 
would shine far into the northern portion of the earth; 
and in consequence of its rays striking vertically upon a 
portion of tlie opening orbing there would be a tropical 
climate at least during the summer, and thus accounting 
for the unfrozen and inhabited sea now known to exist 
there Such a shape would not be a very great anomaly 
in our planetary system. The rings of Saturn, now 
known to be solid bodies, are not very unlike what we 
arc claiming for our earth; and we might readily con¬ 
ceive that there are inhabitants on the outer surface of 
those rings who know not but they are on the surface of 























a solid globe. Again, the physical character of Mars 1 
more nearly corresponds to our earth, than any other 
planet, and astronomers tell us there are occasionally 
peculiar luminous spots near the poles, which fact h. 
readily accounted for by our theory; as the rays of the 
sun shining into its polar ring would strike perpendicu¬ 
larly upon a portion of it, thereby illuminating a portion 
of it far more strongly than any other part of the polar 
regions. 

In addition to the foregoing, the aurora borealis might 
be pressed into our service by supposing that the rays of 
th8 sun as it shines in at the south are reflected through 
and out at the north, thus producing all the phenomena 
of the aurora, even the fugacious movements and fantas¬ 
tic shapes which it often assumes, all being caused by 
moving clouds or vapor which the reflected rays may en¬ 
counter in their passage through and out at the north¬ 
ern opening. 

Lastly, I would say I am prepared to illustrate, and, 
as I believe, to demonstrate the truth of my theory. If 
any one wishes to be his own experimenter let him place 
a glass jar on a wheel like that used by the potter, fill it 
partly with water, to which add enough alcohol to make 
the mixture nearly the specific gravity of oil , then add a 
portion of oil. Thus prepared, give the jar a careful 
even rotary motion, and immediately the oil will open in 
the centre and you will have a hodow spheroid. 

This is a very interesting experiment, and with more 
care than I have yet been able to bestow on it may bo 
turned to great account in our cosmographieal researches. 
There might be some other liquid used instead of water 
and alcohol, and also something instead of the oil, that 
would gradually harden while the rotary motion was 
going on, thereby making a solid miniature earth. 

All the foregoing reasoning and illustrations turn upon 
the assumption (not doubted by really scientific men) that 
the earth and other planets were once a molten mass of 
matter, readily assuming any shape that the laws of mat¬ 
ter and motion would give, which I have been trying to 
prove would be a hollow spheroid open at the poles. 

If anyone is prepared to disprove my theory or show 
fallacy in my reasoning, I would take it kindly if be 
would do so. 

We hope that Congress will not abandon the Arctic en¬ 
terprise until the phenomenon of an unfi'ozen and inhabit¬ 
ed Arctic ocean is fully explained. It seems to me per¬ 
fectly practicable to make a full exploration, by stationing 
a storeship at the moat northern limits of safe navigation, 
and from that have a regular chain of posts, at conveni¬ 
ent distances, well supplied with every thing necessary 
for the purpose. Those depots at first should not exceed 
a moderate day’s journey apart, and the further north 
tue closer they should be. In short, it should be a regu¬ 
lar siege operation, not against an artificial fortification, 
but against an icy zone that perhaps separates us from 
a fruitful and balmy country. 0. J. PHELPS, 

Fiketon, Ohio, Hec. 1, 1855. 


























Scarcely ! , F0R t . THe N0RTI1 P0LE AGAIN, 
bear-skins an!]'Lt r ' Rane au( ^ bis men dropped their 
Flotation of t 5 p f c ^ ) J Jl 1 ^ 0 . r ^ a bl7 warm before another ex- 
ncstly talked of re f ions of the North is ear- 

m reference to ! acts and observ ation8 of Dr. Kane 

meagre as they nec g essari°^ 8ea n bey0nd the , ic8 re ^ ioE ’ 
rest among sfL?/ 8M y ’• have excitea great int e - 
suggested bv fo - C mea ' ^ bat has heretofore been 

liBhed-tbafthe'™ i» 3 r*.f DSklered 

mencinff at about a va8to P e ^ sea at the North, com- 
Dr K*n 0 t S S .? and P robabI y extending to the pole 
he apnmchfirftv that tb « tem P^ature of the air rose as 
th J££ S. thlS 8ea ; that its ™ter was warmer than 

ean further south ; that ducks, seals, and herbifer- 
ousamma.s were abundant about it; and that strong 
winds from the North brought no floating ice to its 
nores. Tae mierence is that the pole is not, as we have 
supposed, the centre of frigidity, but that the coldest 
point is some fifteen degrees or more south of it, and that 
the temperature at the pole is comparatively mild. There 
is in this a curious analogy with the fact that the circle 
of highest heat does not coincide with the equator, as we 
should naturally expect, and as the ancients believed, but 
more nearly with the belts^f the tropics, while the mean 
annual temperature of the equatorial belt is considerably 
below that of the summer heat of the tropics. 

Various theories are already earnestly discussed by 
the eavans to account for the open sea at the North pole. 
Humboldt long ago suggested that the internal heat of 
the earth is discharged at the poles. The question is, 
shall the truth be sought by another Arctic expedition ? 
It will cost treasure, and probably human life, but cu¬ 
riosity, so far from being appeased, is only stimulated by 
the results of previous researches. It is suggested that, 
by pursuing a more easterly route, many of the^ perils 
hitherto encountered would be avoided, and that with the 
experience of the past the voyage might, now be underta¬ 
ken with a fair prospect of safety and success. Kash and 
f utiie as the enterprise appears to prudent men, we have 
little doubt that it will be attempted, and by Americans, 
who will not allow any body to take from tnern the honors 
and rewards of scientific discovery .—Springfield Repub. 
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D&. KANE’S OPEN PGLAtt, SEA. 


Ta the Editors of the National Intelligencer . 

! > vIessrs . Editors : Doctor Kane having ascertained,^ I 
actual observation, the existence of a body of water in 
the polar regions entirely free from ice, the existence of 
1 which had been previously only surmised in consequence 
of the phenomena observed by navigators who had pre¬ 
ceded him in those regions, the inquiry naturally pre¬ 
sents itself, what is the cause of the non-existence of ice 

• that water? It is P r op° se(i in tilis P a P er t0 offer an 
answcr to this question. If the writer be not successful, 
the attempt will at least be praiseworthy, ana he will fail 
in a good cause. 

The air in the equatorial or tropical regions, in conse¬ 
quence of the high temperature of the climate, ascends, 
as is well known, from the surface of the earth. As it 
rises it is subjected to less and less pressure, and gra¬ 
dually expands, and in consequence of expansion the 
sensible heat which it possessed at the surface of the earth 
gradually becomes latent, until finally it becomes cold 
enough to condense a portion of the vapor which it car¬ 
ries up with it; the vapor thus condensed yields a large 
quantity of heat, previously latent in it, to the air, which 
gives a new impulse to its upward tendency ; and, rising 
still higher, the expansion continues, until the cold is so 
great as to condense the vapor which may still remain in 
it, and finally solidify it, producing a new evolution of 
sensible heat, which causes a still further ascent of the 
j air, until it has absorbed, in consequence of fresh expan¬ 
sion, this new accession of sensible heat-. Now, this air 
has not only not lost any heat in its ascent from the sur¬ 
face of the earth, but actually possesses more than it had 
before its ascent, because of having received additional 
heat from condensation of vapor; and, if it bs again 
brought to the same density it had before its ascension, 
it will yield up not only the same quantity of sensible 
heat it had before rising from the earth, but an additional 
quantity, received from the condensation of vapor on its 
ascent. But, since the air rises in the equatorial regions, 
its place must be supplied at the surface of the earth. 
This is done by a flow of air along the surface of the earth 


towards the eqaator from the north and south, which will 
come in the shape of a northeasterly and southeasterly 
wind ; this draws the air away from the polar regions; its 
place there must in its turn be supplied. This will be 
by toe air which arose at the equator, which, flow- 
1D g nortn and south, high above the earth, and carrying 
itu i, all the hear it possessed on leaving the equatorial 
regions, descends in the regions ef the poles; and as it 
eeoeuds, coming under the pressure of the air flowing 
ove it, yiolua up its latent heat even to a greater 

V^ 31 ^ k'Td after rising at the equator, since the j 
' ecom<J0 greater than it was at the surface at the j 

si «*r 































e Quator n ‘ 

^.s**,**^ .* w t*. 

eifK U S R 1 force as at the n ? S ° ^ rca * a degree by the 
tbe q r , P ° 1<5 w °uld be nothin qua |: 0r » wilich force indeed at 
„ r ' 1 on the surface of n ^ tonce the temperature of 

fenlT \ haa at tt e° q f u ^ r ear ;t at the P o1 - would be 
. ni5l We heat to lnmi , ,,r ' This air will impart its 

>t flows ai ong toward fc’f ia * hos< ’ v «*><'■“. »»« L 
goes its sensible heat if „ ? a ” d north > yielding up &s 

H*:°Z SbM^pT,- 

,be temperature is'funhcrToduce/bv “he* 11 ' 6 air flows on 

at -which the cold win k oeita - r ! dis'anco from either pole 

reaches thoL ^bul^^reanh^ t '* 1 *“■ *** 

the influence of 0 ® art h that are more under 

dnallw t • . 0 6UD > an d its temperature begins era- 

illy to rise, m consequence of receiving heat from the 
warmer objects on tbe earth; thus the flimate becomes 
warmer and warmer, until again we arrive at thelorrid 

hv D T)',. £ US f aPP ° arS tha ‘ the 0pen P° lar discovered 
y i>x. avane is a consequence of natural laws governing 

the circulation of air around the globe; and not only the 
existence of water free from ice in the polar regions might 
have been foreseen, but that there exists at both poles 
of the earth a mild and perhaps a pleasant climate. Pos¬ 
sibly some future explorers will find there new continents 
inhabited by men. 

The air moving towards the poles from the equator 
will have the same, or nearly the same, velocity parallel 
to the equator that the earth has at the equatcr; for it 
would* seem that there is no force in the high regions of 
the atmosphere to check its motion or change its direc¬ 
tion ; but it has a certain velocity also in the direction of 
the poles. The resultant of these forces will be in a north¬ 
easterly and southeasterly direction. At the poles the 
air also obeys the force of gravity, which draws it down¬ 
wards, thus producing a spiral wind towards the earth, 
modified, it may be, by obstacles with which it may meet, 
as mountains, hills, forests, &c. 

It may be objected to this theory that if the air is so 
warm at the poles, even warmer than at the equator, why 
does it not rise there as well as at the equator ? To this 
objection it may be answered that the same cause that 
brings it down will keep it from rising, viz. to supply the 
vacuum that would otherwise be left by the flow of air 
from the poles towards the equator. Another reason is 
that it becomes cooled as soon as it reaches the surface 
of tbe earth by imparting its beat to the land and water, 
and being then colder and more dense than the air above 
lt according to the laws of pneumatics it o»nnot rise, but 
wiU flow north and south after the air that flows into the 
Torrid zones. This accounts for the comparatively warm 
wind which Dr. Kane observed to blow from the north 

0 , The h wa?m n temp'ratare existing in tbe region! of the 
rnfrs cannot be explained by supposing the earth there to 

he heated by internal fires, for In this case there could be 
be he ate y towards the north and south, 

n0 wind fromjhe P®^ fche 8urface> would rise up 

since >he equator, and there would be a wind bio w- 

as it does at t the icy regions. This is not 

ing towards th.-. P ^ faotB obgerve d. All the facte made 
inaccordao 1 g ane that have come to the knowledge of 
known b} 1 con fi rm atory of the theorem above ex- 
the writer '* re 
plained. 

































«ratarintke polar regions cannot be account- 
The open ir . n 0 S i D 2 a current flowing from the Paoific 
ed for by V? ^ po les, and thence into the Atlantic ; 
“““.“.'L must pass the icy and intensely cold region l 
for this V a and mae t become frozen ; but even if 

of the polar ^ without freezing, if there is no source 
it should i' , , ld raust beoome greater and 

of b * at ,he further we go north, and consequently the 
greater tne fur ■ * would be at tbe po i e> att d the sur- 

greatest ., er must necessarily be frozen. 

face ot toe •• • frigid belts or zones surrounding 

1-uere are * b Q distaQce from each pole, the breadth 
tbe earth at a. d ined only by actual observation; 
of which can Par th seven zones—three tor- 

hence there be t °“ “f^for four temperate, one tor- 
rid, two tempera > ’ lbe temperature, which 

rid, and two fr gut, immediately around 

aotual exploration may uete JAMES CL&.RK, 

the poles. Professor of Mathematics 

Geobgetowh Course, Jan. 10, 1856. 













































































































































THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


f. ~ 


The mostl T r"f IONAL i1itel mQencbe. 
venturers to the Pda* 1 Phen ° menoQ revealed by the ad- 
§ 2 degrees north l : 7^ is the “ °P e * -a” beyond 
eiers, gri zz ! v hp ‘ 1 ^ e - Stupendous icebergs and gla- 

ter and Zler 7 ^ charac- 

°pen sea transcends°th “ 7°™ regi ° ns ; but an 

entirely onZ T 1 m the ^Uous, and seems 

discovered b v f! m C0m high ktitudee - it was 

been confirmed by Dr KaT 0 ?^ ^ 6xi9tence has 
controversy. 7 * d hia com P ani ons beyond 

how arTwft, ° P ™ “ ‘° ™ 8t - as Ascribed, 

encountered ^ T°T, ** ,tl A1 > “• explorers h.™ 

“from Tree 1 ,?"' J “ ra0St lm P a esable barriers of ice, 

hundred “T " 'ey mountains” to within some four 

\ “‘‘l 8 ° f the PoI ° ! a "J from that point, looking 

““ ° PCD Sea “ ** - ‘he eye 

cover' • .1 T llS 19 tbe most surprising of all the dis- 

70 and^O 11 r, V °- JageS - Why 6h0U,d the «ue between 
70 and 80 north lat.tnde be packed with ice, and the area 

beyond 80 and up to the Pole present an open sea free of 
•ce . lh.3 is the question ; and it seems to be one of the 
most curious problems presented to mankind. 

The question of a northwest passage to China having 
been settled by McClure and others, and Sir John Frank¬ 
lin being dead, and Dr. Kane and his companions having 
returned, there seems to be no pretext left for another 
such voyage, unless young ambition should kindle with 
the rash idea of exploring this open sea. Once on its 
billow, it would seem to be all plain sailing. The difficulty 

is to transport vessels over the intervening glaciers. But 

even if Dr. Kane, while looking over this sea, could have 
conjured up a sea-worthy ship by magic, and sailed 
straight up to the Pole and safe back, he might have re¬ 
turned without being able to account for its existence. 

In the absence of satisfactory facts to account for the 
phenomenon, let us imagine a theory. The earth is flat¬ 
ted at the poles. If this is caused by the-centrifugal 
tendencies of its matter, this centrifugal action tends 
constantly to elevate the waters on the equator, and pos¬ 
sibly to such an extent as to require a corresponding out¬ 
let through some channel hitherto unknown. May it not 
be possible for the unfathomable depths of the ocean 
thus accumulated on the equatorial regions, to force a 
submarine communication with the Polar regions and 
the passage outward of a volume of tepid water suffiuient 
to maintain forever “an open sea,” from the Pole for 
enough down southward to repel the icebergs to a respect¬ 
ful distance towards the south ? With this suggestion I 
turn the matter over to Mr. Maury, who is infinitely bet¬ 
ter qualified to treat it. j rp ^ 
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ON ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


... . • ■ - ' , , 

Messrs. Editors: It is truly a subject of gratulatiou 


J 


that the Kane expedition has been saved from the prob¬ 
able fate of Franklin. Many seem to think that ail that 
ever can be has now been accomplished in the way of 
Arctic explorations; but to the cosmographer it will only 
awaken a new and intense curiosity to know more on the 
subject, particularly in regard to that unfrozen ocean, 
and not only unfrozen, but teeming with animal life. 

The question naturally arises how it can be that, after 
passing over an icy belt of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, we then come to an open sea. Such a phenomenon 
can proceed only from some cause as yet unknown to the 
world, and which, in our present state of knowledge, can 
only be a matter of conjecture and speculation; and, in¬ 
asmuch as one has as good right as another to speculate 
on the subject, I will suggest what has long appeared to 

me as more than probable, viz. that this earth is a hollow 
spheroid, with large circular openings at the poles, in 
shape not unlike an apple deeply indented at the ends. 

I should not offer such (apparently) crazy opinion had 
I not what I consider a pretty good reason for it, found¬ 
ed in philosophy. And, in the first place, we take it for 
granted that this earth was once in a molten if not gase¬ 
ous state. Such being the fact, the question comes up, 
what shape would it naturally assume when rotating on 
an axis ? A casual thinker would say it would assume 
the shape that lead does in falling from a shot-tower; 
but such we know would not be the case, a 3 the earth is 
not a sphere like a shot, but a spheroid. In bringing 
out our views more fully we have to controvert the com¬ 
monly received opinion that matter increases in density 
as it approaches the centre of the earth. To us it ap¬ 
pears perfectly philosophical that, at the centre of the 
earth, matter would not only not be denser, but be great¬ 
ly expanded, as all the attraction that could be exerted 
there would b s from the centre. This being the case, to 
which we may add the centrifugal tendency given by the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, we have a sufficient cause 
fo expand the earth into a hollow spheroid, or rather to 
ave made it assume that figure when it was first project¬ 
ed in its diurnal, course from the hand of the great first 
CAUSE. » 

That same law of matter and motion of which we are 
speaking would cause the pole 3 to open, while the body 
oi the earth would become a hollow spheroid. Now, who 
Suad cay that that open sea is not just where the mariner 
would commence sailing into the interior of the earth? 
Aud, y so, he would, not be aware of the fact until he 
^oula see the celestial bodies disappearing below the 

oner*- 18 °® er a conjecture as to the sise of the polar 

8 ho u ld place them at about one thousand miles 

a j A er ’ an< * t ^ ie more interior cavity at between two 
and three thousand. 




































for spvo e su PP osltl011 °f fbe truth of ray theory, the sun, 
prohsKi a the summer season, would shine 

onenin yno ^ less than a thousand miles into the polar 
wonl 1 Ko aD ?. °, ver a .Potion of that surface, its rays 
sn i nfal ^ v f rtlc . a l, causing not only an iceless sea, but ab-r. 
so lately a tropical climate. 

v fi „ ? uld this theory be correct and there could be a 
• 1Ut -° P°’ ar sea > it might very readily sail 
.. ' ® la tenor of thfe earth. The only difference ia the 

^rm ot the ocean or lands there would bo that they 
wouia bo concave instead of convex, as. with us. The 
vessel, or any other object there, would be of less spe- 
ci c gravity from the fact that the portion of earth on 
, 0 °PP°site side of the cavity would exert a strong at¬ 
tracting power on them, thereby rendering them lighter 
than the same objects on the outer surface of the earth. 
Ann will not this theory, too, explain why it is that the 
terrestrial and magnetic poles do not correspond ? 

Now, Messrs. Editors, 1 am admonished to close my 
lucubrations tor the present, not knowing that they will 
ever be permitted to shine in your columns. If they are, 
and any one is disposed to call them visionary or insane, 
let them be prepared to give a better reason why, after 
passing over hundreds of miles of icebound ocean, Dr. 
Kane should come all at once upon an iceless sea abound¬ 
ing in animal life. 0. J. PHELPS. 

Piketon, (Ohio,) Oct. 22, 1855. 
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